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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


School  Attendance  and  Expenditure. 

The  number  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  for  the 
last  year  for  which  the  returns  are  at  hand  was  474,234 ;  the 
average  membership  was  415,533;  the  average  attendance  92 
per  cent,  of  this  number,  or  380,026.  The  items  named  are 
6,046,  9,453  and  8,978  larger  than  the  corresponding  items 
for  the  preceding  year ;  the  average  membership  has  gained 
3,412  upon  the  enrolment  and  the  gain  in  average  attendance 
is  95  per  cent,  of  the  gain  in  the  average  membership.  The 
same  returns  show  that  299,065  of  the  341,334  pupils  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools.  As  the  enrolment  in  private  schools  is  returned  as 
87,337,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  law  for  compulsory  attendance 
was  well  obeyed. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  public  schools  for  the  same 
year  was  $15,132,133,  of  which  sum  97  per  cent,  was  from 
local  taxation.  Direct  school  support  received  $11,690,070  of 
this  sum,  and  the  school  buildings  $3,442,063.  For  the  school 
support  of  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public 
schools,  therefore,  the  average  cost  to  the  towns  in  taxation  was 
$27.10;  and  this  was,  on  the  average,  kn  expenditure  of  $3.70 
for  each  $1,000  of  the  State's  valuation,  or  about  23  per  cent, 
of  the  average  tax  for  all  municipal  purposes. 

The  facts  thus  presented  warrant  the  statement  that  of  her 
peverty  or  her  wealth  Massachusetts  taxes  herself  freely  and 
gladly  for  her  public  schools.  If  these  schools  have  not  yet 
produced  an  ideal  society,  or  a  government  free  from  corrup- 
tion, these  things  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  proof  either 
that  the  expenditure  has  been  too  small  or  that  the  system  is  a 
comparative  failure. 
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Do  WE  ASK  TOO  MUCH  OF  THE  ScHOOLS  ? 

Any  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  public  scliools  in  tlieir 
relation  to  present  conditions  must  include  much  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  the  work  done,  or  of  that  which  is  to  do.  State- 
ments of  this  nature  will  always  be  sharply  modified  by  the 
element  of  time,  the  order  of  events  and  the  nature  of  the  evils 
which  the  schools  are  supposed  to  remove.  What  if  certain 
wrongs  do  live  largely  unchecked  in  the  community?  This 
proves  little  to  the  point,  unless  it  can  also  be  shown  that 
these  evils  are  such  as  the  schools  unaided  ought  to  destroy,  or 
that  the  evils  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  disappear  even  in 
an  imperfect  society.  The  same  reasoning  will  hold,  if  these 
wrongs  have  assumed  present  shape  and  intensity  by  reason  of 
present  conditions.  In  all  these  cases  we  may  be  demanding 
of  the  schools  that  which  is  not  yet  possible.  Present  condi- 
tions are  the  result  of  a  development,  the  beginnings  of  which 
are  lost  in  myth  and  fable.  When  one  realizes  all  which  is 
implied  in  bringing  a  race  from  savagery  to  a  state  of  even 
comparative  order,  peace  and  justice,  he  must  at  once  admit 
both  that  many  forces  of  equal  strength  have  co-operated  in 
this  work  and  that  time  has  been  one  of  its  most  vital  factors. 
The  work  of  the  schools  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  growth.  But 
in  growth  the  best  means  can  hasten  results  but  little.  The 
tree  in  the  richest  soil  cannot  be  the  product  of  a  day.  When 
the  proper  environment  is  supplied,  the  tree  grows ;  but  we 
must  wait  lono;  for  the  results.  In  reoard  to  the  growth  of  a 
nation,  history  has  taught  us  the  same  lesson ;  but  to  train  the 
individual  to  live  with  his  fellows  in  social  purity,  industrial 
peace  and  civic  justice  is  the  real  work  in  the  building  of  a 
nation.  In  this  way  it  becomes  clear  that  the  training  of  an 
individual  cannot  be  the  work  of  any  single  generation.  The 
nature  of  the  evils  which  have  been  mentioned  lead  to  the  same 
general  conclusion.  Selfishness  is  the  real  thing,  though  we 
call  it  by  many  names.  Even  to  hold  this  in  check,  not  to 
eradicate  it,  requires  all  the  influence  of  home  and  school,  of 
church  and  State.  Is  it  just,  therefore,  to  place  all  the  respon- 
sibility upon  the  schools?  When  we  cannot  even  imagine  the 
length  of  time  which  must  pass    before   a   perfect   society  is 
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developed,  if  indeed  this  can  ever  be  anything  more  than  a 
hope,  shall  we  place  heavy  blame  upon  the  public  schools  that 
the  golden  age  has  not  already  dawned?  When  neither  we 
nor  our  fathers  have  been  able  fully  to  solve  these  problems, 
shall  we  imagine  that  the  thing  can  be  done  simply  by  doubling 
the  exchequer  ?  A  larger  expenditure  is  needed  indeed ;  but 
this  would  not  remove  all  the  evils.  While  we  deplore  the  fact 
that  industrial  peace  does  not  prevail,  shall  we  not  remember 
that  the  wonderful  industrial  development  of  our  times  warrants 
us  in  expecting  this  conflict?  Working  under  the  law  of 
growth,  the  schools  cannot  be  rightly  asked  for  premature 
results. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  not  urging  these  considerations 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  criticism,  but  to  indicate  that  it  should  be 
broad,  just  and  searching.  The  only  disgrace  which  the  public 
schools  have  to  fear  is  the  disgrace  of  not  attempting  anything 
worthy.  It  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  best  and 
sharpest  lessons  of  history  is  that  "  by  a  succession  of  failures 
individuals  and  nations  have  blundered  into  success."  Any 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  is  a 
distinct  gain.  It  indicates  and  will  increase  interest.  Indif- 
ference is  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  public  schools.  So  long 
as  men  will  take  the  trouble  to  differ  as  to  their  work,  there  is 
hope,  almost  a  certainty,  of  success. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Board,  based  upon  evidence  in  its 
possession,  that  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
never  before  clearer  in  purpose,  wiser  in  method  or  more 
earnest  in  endeavor.  As  the  work  which  they  are  doing  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  all,  so  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
is  encouraffino;  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
are  of  foreign  birth  and  tongue,  and  that  many  others  are 
^children  of  the  night,  to  whom  virtue  is  almost  an  unknown 
conception.  These,  even  when  gathered  with  children  from 
families  of  more  or  less  culture,  are  hardly  promising  material. 
Still,  without  observation,  silently  almost  as  the  coming  of  the 
morning,  the  public  schools  of  this  State  and  the  Nation  are 
successfully  making  from  just  such  discordant  material  as  this 
American   citizens.      Strong  ideas  of  justice,  mental  breadth 
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and  vigor,  skill  and  kindness  are  needed  on  the  teacher's  part 
for  a  work  so  great.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  demand 
was  never  more  fully  met.  This  is  far  from  claiming  that  the 
possible  improvement  is  not  great,  or  that  new  conditions, 
demanding  new  effort  and  new  ability,  will  not  constantly  arise. 
We  commend  that  which  is  now  doing,  but  to  say  that  the  best 
has  been  reached  would  be  little  less  than  criminal. 

State  Measures  for  School  Improvement. 
There  are  some  indications  of  promise  to  which  the  Board 
would  call  attention.  One  is  that  the  Commonwealth  through 
its  Legislature  has  displayed  commendable  wisdom  in  the 
methods  adopted  for  aiding  the  small  towns  in  the  support  of 
their  schools.  With  the  present  provisions  of  the  high  school 
law,  amendments  to  which  were  enacted  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  aid  is  now  given  in  certain  towns  both  to  the 
high  and  lower  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  aid  in  each  case 
is  the  same,  namely,  in  equalizing  the  burden  of  taxation  to 
insist  that  the  schools  be  improved.  If  a  town  of  limited 
valuation  be  willing  to  employ  trained  teachers,  approved  by 
the  State,  in  one  or  more  of  her  schools,  then  to  a  fixed  amount 
the  State  will  help  pay  the  additional  cost.  The  benefit  result- 
ing; from  this  cannot  be  confined  to  the  schools  where  such 
teachers  are  employed,  or  even  to  the  town  itself.  The  ex- 
ample of  such  teachers  is  a  wide  and  constant  influence  for 
better  work  in  all  that  section,  whether  the  towns  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  or  not.  By  the  law  of  1902,  any 
town  of  less  than  500  families  can  receive  direct  aid  from  the 
State  in  maintaining  a  high  school,  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  employing  at  least  two  teachers.  This  law  with 
the  aid  which  the  State  gives  in  the  payment  of  tuition,  where 
towns  not  required  to  maintain  a  high  school  send  their  pupils 
to  other  towns  or  cities,  makes  a  free  high  school  education  pos- 
sible for  all.  But  the  chief  value  of  this  law  is,  that  it  will 
tend  to  improve  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  Let  the 
emphasis  be  put  upon  the  point,  that  the  principal  object  in 
giving  aid  from  the  State  treasury  is  to  improve  the  schools, 
and  not  simply  to  lessen  taxation  in  the  towns.  It  is  believed 
that  the  present  law  will  do  this.     Under  its  operation,  towns 
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where  two  teachers  have  been  employed  in  the  high  school  will 
be  encouraged  to  secure  l^etter  service  ;  while  towns  which  have 
until  this  time  employed  only  one  high  school  teacher  will  be 
inclined  to  tax  themselves  a  little  more,  in  order  that,  with  the 
aid  given  by  the  State,  they  may  have  the  honor  and  strength 
of  a  better  high  school.  It  is  expected,  also,  that  towns  which 
are  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  high  school  will  be  en- 
couraged under  present  conditions  to  send  more  of  their  pupils 
to  outside  schools.  This  law  will  thus  cause,  in  all  the  small 
towns,  a  movement  towards  better  things. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Board  believes  that  such 
chanses  should  be  made  in  existino;  laws  that  one  man,  re- 
sponsible  directly  to  the  Board,  can  give  about  all  his  time  to 
the  study  of  high  school  conditions.  There  is  no  desire  for 
uniformity  in  high  school  work  ;  this  would  result  in  weakness 
rather  than  strength.  But  such  movements,  in  any  of  the 
high  schools,  as  are  in  the  right  direction  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all,  leaving  each  school  free  to  work  out 
its  own  special  mission.  It  is  particularly  important  that  a 
knowledo;e  of  what  is  doing  in  the  laro;er  hio-h  schools,  and 
the  ideals  there  cherished  and  attempted,  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  principals  in  all  the  smaller  high  schools,  for 
their  consideration,  encouragement  and  help.  This  subject, 
however,  has  been  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  the 
Board,  and  need  not  be  considered  in  detail  in  this  report. 

There  is  special  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  whole  is  active  for  better  work  in  the  schools  ;  that 
she  is  even  willing  to  pay  money  direct  from  her  treasury,  if 
in  so  doing  she  can  secure  this  end.  But  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  fact  plain  that  aid  is  given  not  to  lessen 
taxation  simply,  but  to  improve  the  schools.  Provision  to  this 
effect  should  make  an  unmistakable  part  of  every  law  upon 
this  subject. 

There  is  encouragement,  also,  in  the  evidence  that  the  new 
law  in  regard  to  evening  schools  is  receiving  recognition  and 
approval  from  superintendents.  If  this  fact  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  plea  that  the  waste  of  great  school 
plants  by  limiting  their  use  to  day  schools  only  should  not  be 
allowed,   there  is  good  reason  for  hope  that  the  number  of 
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evening  schools  will  be  largely  increased  and  their  effi- 
ciency in  all  ways  promoted,  until  they  are  the  equal  in  dis- 
cipline, instruction  and  regularity  of  attendance  to  the  best  of 
our  day  schools.  The  cost  would  be  only  a  small  addition 
relatively  to  the  present  burden  of  taxation,  while  the  result 
in  advancing  the  general  intelligence  of  the  community,  the 
happiness  and  power  of  the  individual  would  be  great. 

The  Commonwealth  has  always  been  very  careful  that  her 
public  schools  remain  under  local  control.  In  this  course 
there  has  seemed  to  be  great  wisdom.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  treasure  and  the  heart  appears  especially  close  in  the 
case  of  taxation.  For  this  reason  no  way  has  yet  been  found 
for  securing  interest  in  the  public  schools  quite  equal  to  that 
of  keeping  them  in  the  pay  and  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
munity which  they  serve.  The  commission  now  investigating 
this  subject  may  find  or  make  a  better  method.  We  await  its 
wisdom. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  training  of  teachers  is,  from  the  character  of  the  work, 
an  exception,  and  for  this  reason  the  normal  schools  are  the 
special  care  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Massachusetts  be- 
lieves in  the  employment  of  trained  teachers,  and  has  provided 
liberally  for  this  work.  Nor  can  it  be  truly  said  that  this 
liberality  has  been  unappreciated.  The  number  of  pupils  at 
present  in  the  normal  schools  is  1,684, — a  larger  attendance 
than  at  any  previous  time ;  while  the  number  admitted  to  the 
schools  this  year  is  greater,  with  one  exception,  than  in  any 
former  year.  The  normal  buildings  are  modern  and  finely 
equipped.  As  a  whole,  the  schools  are  provided  with  adequate 
train.ing  facilities,  and  for  this  reason  are  able  to  do  the  best 
work.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  normal  schools 
are  influencino-  for  o-ood  the  teachine;  force  of  the  State.  Of 
the  13,905  different  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
during  the  last  year,  6,498,  or  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, had  received  normal  instruction.  The  outcome  must  be 
better  work  and  better  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Except  in  the  advanced  classes  at  Bridgewater,  there  is  little 
attempt  to  train  teachers  for  high  school  work.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board,  it  is  wise  to  confine  such  work,  so  far  as 
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possible,  to  this  one  school.  At  Bridgewater  the  classes  are 
sufficiently  large  to  awaken  interest,  the  traditions  of  the  school 
favor  this  grade  of  work,  and  there  is  at  hand  a  body  of  teachers 
trained  especially  in  this  service.  In  no  other  of  the  normal 
schools  can  this  work  be  done  to  equal  advantage.  It  would 
seem  wise,  therefore,  if  at  any  time  there  should  be  a  greater 
demand  for  this  kind  of  training,  for  the  State  to  meet  this 
demand  by  increasing  the  facilities  at  Bridgewater,  rather  than 
by  building  or  aiding  a  new  school. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  below  the 
high  school  grade,  is  developing  year  by  year,  especially  along 
professional  lines.  The  opportunities  for  this  work  have 
increased  of  late  with  the  better  preparation  of  the  entering 
classes.  There  is  hope  also  that  "  child  study,"  which  has 
secured  much  attention  for  some  years  past  in  educational 
circles,  will  soon  become  a  little  less  like  the  original  earth, 
said  to  have  been  "without  form  and  void,"  and  so  be  an 
actual  help  in  this  work ;  or  at  least  serve  to  convince  those  in 
training  that  the  development  of  a  child  and  not  of  a  subject 
is  the  real  end  in  teaching. 

To  give,  in  a  general  way,  a  just  idea  of  the  comparative 
standing  of  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  this  :  individual  teachers  can  be  found  in 
normal  schools  outside  of  this  State  whose  work  is  equal,  but 
not  superior,  to  that  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  in  corre- 
sponding departments  in  our  own  schools ;  but  the  average 
instruction  in  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools  is  more  pro- 
fessional and  effective,  while  our  model  and  practice  schools 
are  in  all  respects  superior.  The  buildings  used  in  Massachu- 
setts for  this  work  are,  in  construction,  light,  heat,  ventilation 
and  equipment,  in  striking  contrast  of  excellence  to  those  found 
elsewhere ;  and  the  general  idea  and  method  of  training  pupil 
teachers  is  more  direct  and  promising.  Even  where  the  method 
is  much  the  same,  the  execution  in  the  Massachusetts  schools 
is  more  effective.  Our  normal  schools,  therefore,  need  not 
fear  comparison  with  the  best  which  other  States  have  to  offer. 
In  excellence  of  equipment,  in  instruction,  in  the  mature  grasp 
of  the  whole  question,  in  the  training  offered  to  pupil  teachers, 
it  is  a  conservative  judgment  to  say  that  Massachusetts  leads. 
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But  this  is  far  from  even  an  intimation  that  the  work  is 
complete.  The  best  has  not  been  done,  or  even  conceived. 
Cicero  once  said  "  that  no  life  should  be  called  lono;  while  there 
was  anything  beyond."  In  a  work  so  vital  as  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  Board  might  almost  say  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
called  good,  if  anything  better  be  possible.  It  is  true  that  the 
present  has  a  note  of  encouragement,  but  only  because  and  so 
far  as  the  principals  and  teachers  of  our  normal  schools  are 
anxiously  seeking  to  make  their  work  wiser  in  purpose  and 
finer  in  spirit.  No  other  educational  work  can  be  more 
important  than  the  training  of  teachers  ;  but  for  success  therein 
there  must  be  not  only  an  earnest  use  of  all  we  have  now,  but 
"an  earnest  discontent,"  which  will  constantly  urge  to  better 
work. 

Inspection  of  Normal  Schools. 

Certain  changes  are  suggested  and  urged  as  important.  The 
Board  of  Education  should  have  the  means  at  its  disposal  for 
making  at  once  a  thorough  examination  of  the  normal  schools, 
and  a  careful  comparison  of  their  work  with  the  work  of  similar 
institutions  in  other  States.  Progress  must  be  largely  depen- 
dent upon  knowledge  of  present  conditions  and  of  possible  im^ 
provements.  Such  an  examination  and  comparison  as  is  here 
suggested  would  supply  both,  and  give  the  inspiration  needed 
to  make  the  possible  actual.  The  special  committee  of  the 
Board,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  will  report  plans  for 
the  permanent  care  of  the  normal  schools.  What  is  urged  in 
this  connection  is  that,  as  a  preparatory  step,  an  examination 
should  be  made  by  some  one  of  large  practical  knowledge,  clear 
and  independent  judgment.  An  examination,  thus  conducted, 
would  have  great  weight,  would  be  of  much  present  benefit  to 
the  schools  and  would  remove  many  difficulties,  and,  for  this 
reason,  would  double  the  chances  of  success  for  any  permanent 
arrangement  which  may  be  made.  The  Board  is  confident  that 
a  man  with  the  qualifications  mentioned  can  be  readily  found 
for  this  service. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  study  and  training  there 
should  be  a  special  examination  of  all  those  who  are  candidates 
for  diplomas.  It  may  be  claimed  that  such  an  examination  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  given  but  two  years  to  the  whole 
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work  should,  as  now,  be  left  to  the  principals  ;  if  this  be  granted, 
it  would  seem  no  more  than  simple  justice  that  those  who  have 
given  extra  time  to  the  work,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  coim- 
plete  preparation,  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  examination 
conducted  in  part  at  least  by  some  competent  person  not  con- 
nected with  the  school  directly.  This  examination  should  be 
careful,  just,  discriminating  and  complete.  It  should  indicate 
possible  as  well  as  actual  attainments,  both  in  scholarship  and 
character.  Scholarly  habits  and  tastes,  moral  ideas  and  mental 
tendencies,  should  be  as  much  insisted  upon  in  such  an  examina- 
tion as  the  mastery  of  certain  specified  subjects.  In  these  cases 
a  special  diploma  might  be  given.  Massachusetts  cannot  afford 
to  award  her  highest  approval  unless  the  applicant  can  furnish 
ample  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  scholar  by  choice  and  prac- 
tice ;  that  the  habitual  temper  of  the  mind  is  broad,  just  and 
generous  ;  that  the  professional  zeal  is  likely  to  be  more  endur- 
ing than  the  love  of  money  ;  that  there  is  a  clear  and  strong 
sense  of  right,  and  some  promise  of  that  gracious  personality 
which  gives  to  criticism  all  the  kindness  of  approval.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  things  make  so  important  a  part  of  any 
teacher's  qualifications  that  they  should  receive  special  recog- 
nition. 

In  this  connection  the  Board  may  well  urge  that  the  teachers 
whom  it  is  seeking  to  train  in  this  broad,  royal  and  living  way, 
as  well  as  all  others  who  serve  the  Commonwealth  with  un- 
selfish zeal  and  intelligent  purpose,  be  given  ampler  grounds, 
better  buildings,  fuller  equipment,  and  especially  a  salary  suffi- 
cient to  afford  some  protection  and  comfort  in  the  years  when 
heart  and  strength  must  refuse  to  continue  the  service. 

JOEL  D.  MILLER. 
KATE  GANNETT  WELLS. 
CLINTON  Q.  RICHMOND. 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH. 
ELMER  H.  CAPEN. 
ELIJAH  B.  STODDARD. 
GEORGE  H.  CONLEY. 
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AGENTS   OF   THE   BOAED,-THE   NATURE  AND   SCOPE 
OF  THEIR  WORK. 


[Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board.] 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  to 
consider  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  agents  and  to  in- 
dicate a  definition  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  their  work,  have 
given  diligent  attention  to  the  subject,  and  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report :  — 

1.  We  recommend  the  employment  of  an  agent  whose  field 
of  operation  should  be  mainly  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
and  that  his  work  should  be  distributed  as  follows  :  — 

(a)  General  agency  work,  retaining  many  of  the  features 
of  such  work  as  it  has  been  carried  on  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  employment  of  agents.  The  field  is  one  in  which 
there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  such  work  to  be  done. 

(6)  Attending  to  such  duties  as  may  fall  to  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  teachers'  institutes  now  held  under  the  direction 
of  this  Board. 

(c)  Approving  in  the  smaller  towns  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  who  are  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  local  salary,  two 
dollars  a  week  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  This  work 
should  be  done  by  all  the  agents  in  their  respective  fields,  but 
most  of  it  belongs  to  the  western  counties,  and  will  take  a  large 
part  of  the  time  of  the  agent  to  whom  the  field  is  assigned. 

(cZ)  Examining  and  approving  high  schools  as  required  by 
the  law  of  1902. 

2.  They  recommend  the  employment  of  an  agent  whose 
principal  specific  work  shall  be  the  inspection  of  high  schools. 
His  duties  would  be  as  follows  :  — 

(«)  To  examine  and  approve  the  character  of  high  schools 
as  required  by  the  law  of  1902,  except  those  assigned  to  other 
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agents,  and  to  continue  the  inspection  of  high  schools  as  at 
present. 

(6)  To  render  assistance  to  the  district  superintendents  in 
the  organization  and  work  of  their  districts. 

(c)  To  render  assistance  in  connection  with  the  teachers' 
institutes. 

(c?)  To  do  general  agency  work  as  from  time  to  time  he  may 
find  opportunity  and  perceive  the  need. 

3.  They  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  agent  with  duties 
substantially  as  follows  :  — 

(a)  The  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  it  being 
the  belief  of  the  committee  that  as  far  as  possible  the  statutory 
requirement  in  regard  to  such  examination  should  be  systemat- 
ically carried  out.  If  this  efi'ort  is  conscientiously  made,  it 
will  undoubtedly  require  the  larger  part  of  the  time  of  this 
agent. 

(6)  The  keeping  of  a  careful  register  of  all  the  teachers 
examined  and  approved,  as  well  as  of  all  persons  graduating 
from  the  normal  schools,  together  with  a  full  statement  of 
the  qualifications  and  experience  of  the  respective  candidates 
eligible  for  appointment  as  teachers.  This  registration  should 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  school  officials  in  search  of 
teachers  in  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  work  of  examination  and  approval,  he 
should  be  an  assistant  to  the  secretary,  rendering  such  aid  and 
performing  such  services  as  the  secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

(c?)  Incidentally,  this  agent  should  also  be  ready  to  assist 
by  advice  and  counsel  the  district  superintendents  in  any 
portion  of  the  Commonwealth  not  reached  by  other  agents. 

(e)  He  should  also  be  expected  to  attend  the  institutes  and 
assist  in  their  work  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  in  connection  with 
his  other  duties. 

4.  The  committee  advocate  the  employment  of  an  agent  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  industrial  drawing,  and  to  give 
instruction  and  advice  as  he  is  able  throughout  the  State ;  to 
visit  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  to  perform  such  services  as 
he  can  in  connection  with  the  institutes.  In  view  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  supervisors  of  drawing  are  to  be  employed  very 
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generally  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  the  committee  advise 
that  the  services  of  the  present  assistant  agent  for  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial  drawing  be  dispensed  with. 

5.  The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  an 
agent  of  the  board  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  or  supervise 
the  normal  schools.  The  increase  of  normal  schools  to  the 
number  often,  all  of  them  large  and  important,  makes  it  seem 
to  the  committee  almost  indispensable  that  they  should  be 
under  constant  inspection,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education 
should  have  frequent  reports  of  the  condition  of  these  schools, 
together  with  expert  judgment  as  to  the  ability  and  value  of 
the  work  of  the  several  teachers.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the 
performance  of  the  duties  indicated  under  this  head  would 
require  the  entire  time  of  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  pedagogical 
training  and  experience.  The  committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  the  Board  include  in  its  estimates  for  the  coming 
year  an  amount  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  travel  and 
salary  of  said  agent,  —  say  about  four  thousand  dollars  or  four 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  —  three  thousand  five  hundred 
for  salary  and  five  to  eight  hundred  for  traveling  expenses. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELMER  H.  CAPEN. 
GEORGE  H.  CONLEY. 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH. 


3n  illcmoriam. 

ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER. 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  was  born  in  Colesville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21, 
1855,  and  died  in  Paris,  France,  Dec.  6,  1902.  In  1872  she 
left  the  town  of  her  birth  to  enter  the  University  of  Michigan, 
from  which  she  graduated  with  honor  in  1876.  As  a  teacher 
in  the  Ottawa  high  school  of  Illinois  during  a  part  of  her  junior 
year,  in  the  Geneva  Lake  Seminary,  Wis.,  after  graduation, 
and  subsequently  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  fitting  students  for  the 
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University  of  Michigan,  she  won  an  excellent  reputation.  In 
1879  she  was  appointed  professor'  of  history  at  Wellesley 
College.  During  the  absence  of  the  president  of  the  college 
in  Europe  she  was  made  vice-president,  with  the  duties  of 
acting  president.  In  November,  1881,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  she  was  promoted  to  the  presidency.  She  had  already 
earned  since  graduation  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  University 
of  Michigan.  To  this  degree  the  university,  in  1883,  added 
that  of  Ph.D.  From  Columbia  College,  in  1887,  came  the 
degree  of  Litt.D.  ;  and  from  Union  College,  in  1895,  that  of 
LL.D.  In  1887,  she  resigned  the  presidency  of  Wellesley 
College  to  become  the  wife  of  George  Herbert  Palmer,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Harvard  University.  Appointed  by 
Governor  Ames  in  1889  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term,  by  Governor  Green- 
halge  in  1894  for  a  second  term,  and  by  Governor  Crane  in 
1902  for  a  third  term,  she  gave  thirteen  years  of  honorable 
service  to  the  Commonwealth.  During  a  portion  of  each  year 
from  1892  to  1895  she  discharged  the  duties  of  dean  of  the 
women's  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1892 
she  was  appointed  by  Governor  Russell  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  World's  Fair  Managers  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Palmer  was 
associated  in  various  capacities  with  numerous  educational  and 
philanthropic  enterprises.  Whatever  engaged  her  interest  felt 
the  inspiration  and  charm  of  her  ideals  and  of  her  eloquent  and 
persuasive  presentation  of  them.  Far  beyond  the  usual  measure 
of  cultured  and  brilliant  women  her  young  life  was  full  of 
responsibility,  usefulness  and  honor.  The  superstructure  of 
achievement  and  influence  here  simply  outlined  bears  impres- 
sive witness  to  the  solidity,  the  breadth,  the  ensuring  nature 
of  the  foundations  on  which  it  securely  rests. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  FEAMINGHAM. 

HENRY  WHITTEMORE,   Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Normal  School. 

Henry  Whittemore Psychology,  scliool  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, school  organization 
and  government. 

Amelia  Davis, Mathematics,  astrononn-. 

Anna  M.  Clark, Natural  and  physical  sciences. 

Frederic  W.  Howe, Chemistry. 

Louisa  A.  Nicholass, Household  arts. 

Samuel  C.  Prescott, Bacteriology. 

Lillian  A.  Oruwat Geography  and  Latin. 

M.  Elizabeth  Holbrook, History  and  civil  polity. 

Mary  C.  Moore English  language  and  literature. 

Mary  H.  Stevens, French. 

Jane  B.  Ireson, Elocution  and  reading. 

Charles  F.  Whitney, Drawing. 

Frederic  W.  Archibald, Singing. 

MARY'  Bennett, Gymnastics. 

Susan  M.  Emerson, Sloyd. 

Instructors  in  the  Practice  School. 

Susan  M.  Emerson, Ninth  grade. 

Antoinette  Roof Seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Nellie  A.  Dale, Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Alice  V.  Winslow, Third  and  fourth  grade?. 

Elizabeth  A.  M alloy, First  and  second  grades, 

Phcebe  M.  Beard, Kindergarten. 

Blanche  E.  Henshaw, Second  and  third  grades. 

Leila  J.  Webster, Seventh  grade. 

Wells  Hall. 

Since  the  completion  of  Wells  Hall,  in  September,  the 
school  is  excellently  equipped  for  its  work.  The  gymnasium, 
with  its  baths,  is  in  the  basement.  The  kindergarten  and  the 
sloyd  room  on  the  second  floor  are  both  large  and  sunny,  and 
meet  the  need  for  increased  accommodations  for  their  many 
pupils.  The  two  laboratories  are  on  the  second  floor,  and  the 
large  drawing  room  is  on  the  third  floor,  that  the  northern 
light  can  thus  be  utilized  for  it,  while  other  class  rooms  are  on 
both  the  second  and  third  floors. 

The  hall  is  connected  by  a  covered  bridge  leading  from  the 
second  story  to  May  Hall,  the  passageway  on  the  ground  being 
left  free  for  vehicles. 
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No  simpler  or  more  convenient  building  than  this  one  has 
ever  been  better  erected  for  so  small  a  sum  of  money  by  the 
iirchitects,  Stickney  &  Austin,  of  Boston  and  Lowell. 

The  grading,  necessitated  by  the  steep  hill  back  of  the  Wells 
Hall,  has  been  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal. 

Enlargement  of  Practice  School  Facilities. 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  school  committee  of  Framing- 
ham,  under  the  direction  of  their  superintendent,  Mr.  Samuel 
F,  Blodgett,  all  the  schools  in  Framingham  Centre,  in  which 
pupil  teachers  can  be  trained,  have  been  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  State  Board.  Two  rooms  in  the  stone  building,  next  to 
the  high  school,  have  also  been  assigned  by  the  school  com- 
mittee for  the  use  of  the  practice  school,  in  addition  to  those  in 
May  Hall.  Never  before  has  the  normal  school  of  Framing- 
iham  been  so  well  provided  with  rooms,  which  now  enables  us 
to  separate  the  grades  and  to  give  each  pupil  more  individual 
attention.  O.  W.  Collins,  M.D.,  chairman  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Blodgett  as  superintendent,  have  been  most' 
wise  and  helpful  in  facilitating  these  arrangements. 

Household  Arts. 

The  unity  and  harmony  of  the  school  is  felt  throughout  its 
academic  studies  and  in  its  social  intercourse.  Yet  in  no 
single  department  is  this  more  visible  than  in  that  of  the  house- 
hold arts,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school,  not  a  depart- 
ment set  off  by  itself.  This  closeness  of  connection  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  household  arts  pupils  take  their  chemistry, 
physics  and  physiology  in  connection  with  the  regular  classes 
in  these  subjects,  and  that  Mr.  Whitney,  in  teaching  drawing 
to  the  household  arts  pupils,  makes  his  instruction  deal  with  the 
home  application  of  art.  Many  of  the  pupils  also  elect  advanced 
French  and  music,  in  addition  to  the  household  arts  course. 

Some  of  the  written  replies  to  the  question  asked  of  them 
concerning  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  such  a  course  are 
worth  quoting:  "The  one  thing  that  impresses  me  in  this 
department  is  the  application  of  the  sciences  in  connection  with 
the  home  life." —  "  When  I  finish  my  course,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  do  one  of  the  most    essential  things  in  life,  —  direct  and 
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control  a  home  or  teach  others  how  to  do  it."  —  "  We  learn 
that  the  excellence  in  detail  which  builds  the  perfect  whole  is  a 
matter  of  careful  attention,  not  to  take  the  mere  statement  of  a 
fact  without  proof  that  it  is  so."  —  "Household  arts  brings  about 
a  correlation  of  head  and  hands,  making  the  doing  of  things  no 
longer  just  a  physical  drudgery." — "In  our  practice  classes 
(pupils  from  the  public  schools)  we  learn  how  to  give  this 
knowledge  to  others,  that  they  may  apply  it  in  their  own 
homes."  —  "  We  are  training  teachers  to  teach  children  good 
methods,  which  they  will  practise  in  their  homes."  Such 
answers  indicate  the  far-reaching  effect  of  this  training  in  its 
effects  upon  the  pupils  as  future  teachers  and  home  makers, 
and  through  them  upon  the  community,  and  place  it  in  line 
alike  with  philanthropy  and  pedagogy. 

Health  Conditions. 
Much  care  and  time  are  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  the  pupils,  not  merely  through  school  gymnastics, 
golf  and  tennis,  but  by  daily,  careful  observation  of  the  habits 
of  the  scholars,  and  by  conversation  with  them  personally 
through  Miss  Bennett,  instructor  in  physical  culture,  her 
written  records  concerning  the  pupils  being  inspected  in  turn 
by  L.  M.  Palmer,  M.D.,  who  is  the  appointed  physician  of  the 
school. 

Special  Students  and  Classes. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  nine  special  students  in  the 
school,  four  of  whom  have  been  college  graduates.  These 
special  pupils  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  normal  girls  towards 
higher  work,  and  they  also  give  increasing  delight  to  the 
faculty,  as  they  find  themselves  working  with  those  who  are 
more  nearly  on  their  own  intellectual  plane.  There  has  been 
a  very  large  number  of  teachers  from  the  surrounding  towns 
in  the  classes  which  have  been  formed  for  teachers  on  Satur- 
days. The  attendance  of  many  of  these  teachers  was  constant, 
and  their  attention  was  marked  with  much  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness. Some  of  them  pursued  a  general  course,  taking  what 
they  needed  most  for  their  work  in  school,  while  others 
specialized.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  certificate  was  awarded 
to  nine  teachers  for  work  in  different  subjects. 
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Need  of  Additional  Room  for  a  Workshop. 

Owing  to  the  many  buildings  now  connected  with  this  nor- 
mal school,  there  will  be  imperative  need  in  the  near  future, 
probably  next  year,  for  increased  room  for  a  workshop,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  wood ;  with  such  machinery  in  the 
way  of  saws  and  lathes  as  will  permit  the  men  connected  with 
the  school  to  do  much  work  Avhich,  if  done  outside,  will  cost 
far  more  than  if  done  by  those  regularly  employed  in  the 
school.  Such  men  as  are  now  working  with  us  can  make, 
during  the  school  year  or  in  vacation,  most  of  the  repairs 
upon  the  buildings  in  connection  with  the  steam  apparatus  and 
electrical  appliances  of  w^hatever  description,  and  can  do  the 
ordinary  painting  and  the  carpenter  work  in  connection  with 
plumbing.  ^ 

Lectures. 

The  following  lectures  and  concerts  have  been  given  dnring 
the  year :  by  Rev.  Calvin  Stebbins,  Framingham,  "The  Life 
of  John  Milton,"  "Paradise  Lost,"  "Oliver  Cromw^ell  and  the 
Ironsides  Regiment;"  by  Mr.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  "The 
Dynamic  Character  of  Personal  Ideals,"  "  The  New  Social 
Ideal,"  and  "The  Problem  of  Democracy;"  by  Secretary  F. 
A.  Hill  of  the  Board  of  Education,  "Seven  Lamps  for  the 
Teacher's  Way;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  "Old  Pictures  of 
Florence;"  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  "Principles  of  Evolu- 
tion," "How  to  study  Birds,"  "The  Song  of  Birds,"  "Some 
Common  Bird  Families,"  "  Some  Unusual  Birds,"  the  lectures 
being  followed  by  field  excursions  with  the  students ;  and  by 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey  on  "  The  Piety  of  the  Senses."  A  public 
concert  was  given  by  the  glee  club,  and  also  a  Mendelssohn 
recital,  with  an  essay  by  a  pupil,  both  occasions  being  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Archibald,  instructor  in  music.  Rev.  E. 
Winchester  Donald,  D.D.,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
gave  a  rarely  inspiring  address  to  the  school  on  graduation  day 
in  June. 
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Gifts. 
The  class  of  1902  upon  their  graduation  presented  the  school 
with  a  plaster  cast  of  the  eastern  frieze   of   the  Parthenon. 
Mrs.  Wells  sent  a  large  framed  photograph  of  "The  Interior 
of  Saint  Sophia." 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  pupils  admitted,  September,  1901,  112.  Number 
who  graduated  in  June,  1902,  two  years'  course,  59  ;  of  this  number, 
45  graduated  from  the  regular  two  years'  course  and  14  from  the 
department  of  household  arts.  Certificates  were  given  to  4  for  one 
year's  special  course,  and  to  9  for  Saturday  work  in  teachers'  classes. 
Whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  1901-1902,  194;  including  the 
teachers'  classes  on  Saturdays,  203. 

2.  Average  age  of  those  admitted  in  September,  1901,  19  years  and 
8  months. 

3.  Occupations  of  parents  :  mechanics,  32  ;  laborers,  21 ;  merchants, 
16;  farmers,  14;  agents,  7;  manufacturers,  4;  superintendents,  2; 
contractors,  3  ;  instructors,  2  ;  clergymen,  2  ;  cattle  dealer,  journalist, 
deputy  sheriff,  real  estate,  broker,  architect,  lawyer,  policeman  and 
undertaker,  1  each;  total,  112. 

4.  Residences  of  112  pupils  admitted  in  September,  1901 ;  Massa- 
chusetts,—  Middlesex  County,  58;  Worcester  County,  23;  Norfolk 
County,  8 ;  Essex  County,  6  ;  Suffolk  County,  4 ;  Bristol  County, 
3  ;  Hampshire  County,  2  ;  Hampden  County,  1 ;  total,  105.  From 
other  States,  —  1  each  from  Maryland,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Maine ;  2  from  Colorado ;  total,  7.  From  Massachu- 
setts, 105;  from  other  States,  7;  total,  112. 

KATE   GANNETT   WELLS, 
GEORGE   H.    CONLEY, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  WESTFIELD. 

CLARENCE  A.  BRODEUR,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Normal  School. 

Clarence  A.  Brodeur, School  law,  school  economy  and 

principles  of  teaching. 

Charles  B.  Wilson Natural  science. 

Will  S.  Monroe, Psychology,  history  of  education 

and  geography. 

Louis  B.  Allvn, Arithmetic,  physics  and  chemis- 
try.     . 

Sterrie  a  .  Weaver Vocal  music. 

Mrs.  Adeline  A.  Knight, English  and  history. 

Edith  S.  Copeland Drawing. 

Edith  L.  CUMMINGS,     •    •    v Manual  training  and  gymnastics. 

Instructors  in  the  Training  School. 

George  W.  Winslow Principal. 

Alice  M.  Winslow, Ninth  grade. 

M.  Harriet  Day, Ninth  grade. 

Anna  M.  Downey Eighth  grade. 

Marion  R.  Winkley Eighth  grade. 

Lucia  A.  Coleman Seventh  grade. 

Ella  J.  Downey, Seventh  grade. 

Edith  M.  Robbins, Sixth  grade. 

Frances  L.  Parsons, Sixth  grade. 

E.  Abbe  Clark Fifth  grade. 

Florence  S.  Wiley Fourth  grade. 

Frances  L.  Foster Fourth  grade. 

Florence  P.  A  XTELLE, - Tliird  grade. 

Eunice  M.  Beebb Second  grade. 

Emma  L.  Hammond First  grade  (kindergarten). 

General  Work  of  the  School. 
The  general  character  and  methods  of  instruction  which  have 
been  characteristic  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School  have  not 
been  materially  modified  during  the  past  year.  Emphasis 
has  been  laid  upon  sound  scholarship  no  less  than  in  the  past ; 
perhaps  greater  prominence  has  been  given  to  personality  and 
sympathy  as  elements  in  the  equipment  of  a  teacher.  It  is 
frequently  true  that  in  such  schools  as  this  the  individuality  of 
a  pupil  is  lost  in  an  eifort  to  make  teachers  out  of  classes  of 
students.  This  ought  never  to  be  so.  All  subjects  should  be 
presented  with  their  schoolroom  application  prominent. 
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Changes  in  Teachers. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  but  one  change  in  the 
teaching  force  of  the  normal  school, — Miss  Mildred  Hunter,, 
now  Mrs.  Edmund  L.  Sinnott,  who  resigned  in  May  after 
several  years  of  successful  work,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Louis 
B.  Allyn.  There  have  been  four  changes  among  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  practice  schools  :  Miss  Margaret  C.  Doherty> 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Jarrold  resigned  near  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  — it  has  been  possible  to  so  consolidate  schools  as 
to  make  it  unnecessary  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  caused ;  Miss 
Jennie  E.  Stoddard,  teacher  of  grade  8,  who  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  in  Newton,  .was  succeeded  by  Miss  Lucia  A.  Coleman,, 
formerly  of  Chicopee  ;  and  Miss  Louise  Wellman,  who  resigned 
to  accept  a  better  position  in  the  Penn  Charter  School  at 
Philadelphia,  ^was  succeeded  by  Miss  M.  Harriet  Day  of 
Springfield. 

Permanent  Improvements  in  Plant. 

Durino-  the  last  twelve  months  the  boilers  in  the  normal 
school  buildino-  have  been  renewed,  —  an  inside  rusting  of 
the  sections  made  necessary  an  expenditure  of  $1,200;  the 
concrete  walks  around  the  building  and  grounds  have  been 
re-covered,  at  an  expense  of  $300  ;  and  the  walls  and  ceilings 
throughout  the  building  have  been  tinted.  These  expenditures 
have  been  met  by  the  special  appropriation  of  $2,000  made  by 
the  Legislature  of  1902.  In  addition  to  these  imperative  im- 
provements, a  suitable  office  for  the  principal  has  been  equipped 
in  the  northeast  corner  on  the  second  floor ;  a  lunch  room, 
where  students  who  go  to  and  from  the  school  on  the  electric 
cars  may  be  suitably  cared  for,  has  been  equipped  in  the  south- 
west corner  on  the  second  floor ;  and  the  new  Nernst  electric 
lights  have  replaced  the  gas  lights  in  about  half  the  building. 
These  needed  additions  have  been  made  from  the  regular 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  school. 

Saturday  Classes. 

The  work  of  the  year  1902-1903  is  so  planned  that  courses 
of    instruction    in    basketry,    English    composition,    English 
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literature,  history  of  education  and  zoology  are  given  on  suc- 
cessive Saturdays.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  school  to 
be  of  use  to  teachers  in  service;  it  is  thought  that  these  classes 
will  increase  in  value  as  teachers  come  to  understand  how  much 
may  be  accomplished  in  connection  with  their  daily  tasks.  At 
the  present  time  70  students  are  enrolled  in  these  Saturday 

classes. 

Dickinson  Hall. 

The  Legislature  of  1901  appropriated  $50,000  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  present  boarding  hall  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  dormitory;  an  addition  of  $25,000  was  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  of  1902.  A  plot  of  ground  adjacent  to  the 
school  campus  has  been  selected,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
new  building  is  in  process  of  erection.  It  will  be  built  so  as 
to  accommodate  70  students.  Special  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who  are  to  make  their 
homes  temporarily  therein.  The  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites 
of  three  for  every  two  girls,  thus  giving  to  every  student  the 
privacy  of  her  own  bed  room,  together  with  the  advantages 
of  rooming  with  another  student.  The  parlors,  library  and 
dining  room  are  large  and  pleasantly  situated ;  efibrt  has  been 
made  to  provide  in  the  new^  building  the  things  that  have  been 
so  much  needed  in  the  old.  The  new  dormitory  will  be  called 
Dickinson  Hall,  in  honor  of  John  W.  Dickinson,  who  was  the 
principal  of  this  school  during  the  years  1856-77,  and  was 
afterwards  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It  is 
to  be  completed  by  June  1,  1903,  and  will  be  occupied  by 
students  the  following  September. 

Statistics. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1901-1902  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Westfield  Normal  School 
since  its  orgauizatioD,  4,463;  number  graduated  since  1855,  1,754. 
Number  graduated  in  June,  1902,  55  women.  Present  number  of 
pupils,  126  ;  including  those  enrolled  in  Saturday  classes,  196.  Num- 
ber examined  for  admission  in  1902,  73  ;  number  rejected,  or  who 
did  not  enter,  13  ;  number  entering  in  September,  1902,  60. 

2.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted  1902,  19  years,  1  month,  16 
days. 
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3.  Residences,  by  States  and  counties,  of  those  who  entered  in 
September :  Hampden  County,  43  ;  Hampshire  County,  6  ;  Berkshire 
County,  2  ;  Essex  County,  1  ;  Franklin  County,  4  ;  Worcester  County, 

2  ;  total  from  Massachusetts,  58  ;  Connecticut,  1  ;  Vermont,  1  ;  total 
number,  60. 

4.  Residences,  by  towns,  of  those  who  entered  in  September,  1902  : 
Holyoke,  16  ;  Springfield,  13  ;  Westfield,  5  ;  Montague,  4  ;  Chicopee, 

3  ;  West  Springfield,  3  ;  Amherst,  Easthampton,  Southampton  and 
Warren,  2  each ;  Agawam,  East  Lougmeadow,  Lenox,  Lynn,  Palmer 
and  Pittsfield,  1  each;  Collinsville,  Conn.,  and  Dummer,  Vt.,  1  each; 
total  number,  60. 

5.  Occupations  of  parents:  merchants  and  traders,  9  ;  mechanics, 
8  ;  laborers,  8  ;  farmers,  6  ;  foremen  and  overseers,  4  ;  firemen,  3  ; 
other  occupations,  4. 

6.  Number  of  volumes  added  to  the  reference  library  during  the 
_year  1902,  80  ;  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  4,000. 

JOEL   D.    MILLER, 
CLINTON    Q.    RICHMOND, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  BRIDGEWATEK. 

ALBERT    G.    BOYDEN,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Normal  School. 

Albert  Gardner  Boyden Educational  study  of  man,  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  art  of  teaching,  school 
organization,  school  government, 
school  laws  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  history  of  education. 

Arthur  Clarke  Boyden,  vice-principal,    .    .    .    Natural   science,   history   and   civil 

polity. 

Franz  Heinrich  Kirmayer Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 

William  Dunham  Jackson, Physical  science,  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish literature. 

Charles  Peter  Sinnott, Geography,  physiology  and  hygiene, 

physical  science. 

Harlan  Page  Shavt, Chemistry,     mineralogy,    industrial 

laboratory. 

Frank  Ellis  Gurney, Classics,  geometry,  astronomy. 

Isabella  Sara  Horne Vocal  culture  and  reading. 

Clara  Coffin  Prince, Vocal  music,  algebra. 

Fanny  Amanda  Comstock, Arithmetic,  botany,  geometry. 

Mary  Alice  Emerson English. 

Elizabeth  Helen  Perry, Drawing. 

LiLLiE  Eveline  Merritt Assistant  in  drawing. 

Bessie  Louise  Barnes, Physiology  and  hygiene,   physical 

training. 

Lillian  Anderson  Hicks Supervisor  of  practice  work  in  the 

model  school. 

Instructors  in  the  Model  School. 

Brenelle  Hunt, Principal. 

Adelaide  Reed Ninth  grade. 

Martha  May  Burnell Eighth  grade. 

Sarah  Vinetta  Price Seventh  grade. 

Nellie  Mabel  Bennett, Sixth  grade. 

Jennie  Bennett Fifth  grade. 

Mary  Lucinda  Wallace, Fourth  grade. 

Sarah  Wheaton  Turner, Third  grade. 

Annie  Lawrie  Sawyer Second  grade. 

Flora  May  Stuart First  grade. 

Clara  Rachel  Bennett, First  grade. 

Instructors  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Anne  Morgan  Wells Principal. 

Frances  Plympton  Keyes, Assistant. 

The  aims  of  the  school,  which  were  set  forth  in  the  last 
report,  have  been  vigorously  pursued  during  the  past  year, 
and  with  a  large  measure  of  success.     The  school  has  steadily 
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improved  the  quality  of  its  work,  and  has  increased  somewhat 
the  quantity ;  but  it  has  not,  and  never  will  have,  reached  the 
condition  in  which  it  can  rest  upon  what  it  has  accomplished. 
Every  year  of  progress  bears  witness  to  the  necessity  of  better 
equipment  in  some  lines,  of  advancing  ideals  in  its  work  and 
of  greater  wisdom  and  skill  in  their  pursuit.  The  instructors 
of  the  school  are  fully  aware  of  these  needs,  and  are  earnestly 
using  the  increasing  power  of  added  years  of  experience  to 
keep  up  to  date  in  their  work. 

The  establishing  of  higher  ideals  of  public  education  re- 
quires continued  strenuous  eifort.  Sixty  years  ago,  when 
Horace  Mann  began  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  the  function  of  the  public  school  teachers 
was  ' '  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's  to  the  children 
committed  to  their  care ; "  to-day  it  is  to  incite  children  to 
live,  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  unfolding  and  perfecting  of 
young  human  lives.  The  Bridge  water  Normal  School,  one 
of  the  first  three  State  normal  schools  to  be  established  in 
America,  —  which  were  the  first  fruits  of  Horace  Mann's  ap- 
pointment to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education, — has  borne  an  honorable  part  in  raising  the 
standard  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 

The  school  has  completed  sixty-two  years  of  its  life,  under 
the  administration  of  three  principals.  It  was  established  in 
Bridgewater,  and  has  steadily  continued  to  increase  its  influence 
from  its  opening  to  the  present  time.  The  average  attendance 
per  term  for  the  first  decade  of  its  life  was  53  ;  for  the  second 
decade,  74 ;  for  the  third,  92  ;  for  the  fourth,  155  ;  for  the 
fifth,  190 ;  for  the  sixth,  245  ;  and  for  the  last  two  years,  268. 
Its  students  come  from  every  county  in  Massachusetts  and 
from  other  States. 

The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of 
the  school  is  5,030;  66  per  cent,  of  these  students  have  re- 
ceived certificates  or  diplomas.  Careful  inquiries  show  that  98 
per  cent,  of  the  graduates  have  engaged  in  teaching,  and  95 
per  cent,  of  all  who  have  attended  the  school  have  taught. 
Two  thirds  of  the  last  graduating  class  were  engaged  to  teach 
before  they  were  graduated,  by  superintendents  who  came  to 
the  school  for  teachers  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year. 
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The  residence  halls  are  fully  occupied.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  in  September,  1902,  was  273.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  find  rooms  for  16  of  these  students  outside, 
for  lack  of  rooms  in  the  residence  halls.  More  rooms  and  a 
hospital  department  are  needed. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  church  green  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
opposite  the  front  of  the  school  building,  has  been  expended 
for  that  purpose.  This  land  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
school  property,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  location  of  new 
buildings.  A  new  concert  grand  pianoforte  has  been  purchased 
for  the  assembly  hall  with  the  funds  provided  in  the  last  annual 
appropriation  for  current  expenses. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  Miss  Hannah  E.  Turner,  for 
several  years  teacher  of  the  seventh  grade  in  the  model  school, 
resigned  her  position,  that  she  might  care  for  her  aged  parent; 
and, Miss  Sarah  V.  Price,  who  had  previously  taught  this  grade 
one  year,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Miss  Turner.  The  increase 
of  pupils  in  the  first  grade  of  the  model  school  made  it  necessary 
to  furnish  a  room  for  another  first  grade,  to  which  Miss  Clara 
R.  Bennett  was  transferred  from  the  second  grade,  and  Miss 
Annie  L.  Sawyer,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  school,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  second  grade  for  the  coming  year. 

The  members  of  the  last  graduating  classes  presented  to  the 
school  three  large  carbon  photographs,  two  to  be  hung  in  the 
assembly  hall  and  one  on  the  ladies'  stairway. 

Physical  training  is  indispensable  to  the  complete  command 
of  the  body  as  the  instrument  of  the  mind.  The  most  pressing- 
need  of  the  school  at  the  present  time  is  a  better  equipment  for 
physical  exercise  and  physical  training.  A  new  gymnasium  is 
urgently  needed  for  keeping  up  the  phj^sical  health  of  the 
school  during  the  colder  months  of  the  year,  when  sufficient 
outdoor  exercise  is  impracticable,  and  for  adequate  physical 
trainino;.  The  aro;ument  for  a  new  o-ymnasium  was  made  last 
year ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  now.  It  is  urgently 
recommended  that  an  appropriation  for  a  new  g3'mnasium  build- 
ing, to  be  erected  upon  the  lot  recently  purchased,  be  asked 
for  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature.  This  provision 
will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  both  physi- 
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cally  and  mentally.  We  also  need  an  appropriation  for  a 
dynamo  of  sufficient  power  to  run  electric  lanterns  for  stere- 
opticon  projections. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1902,  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  261, — 35  men,  226  women; 
number  in  the  entering  class,  125,  —  7  men,- 118  women;  number  of 
graduates  for  the  year,  73,  —  14  men,  59  women;  number  receiving 
certificates  for  special  courses,  24,  —  2  men,  22  women. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the 
school  is  5,030,  — 1,307  men,  3,723  women.  The  number  who  have 
received  certificates  or  diplomas  is  3,327,  —  877  men,  2,450  women; 
of  whom  278  have  graduated  from  the  four  years'  course,  —  144  men, 
134  women. 

3.  Of  the  261  members  of  the  school  for  this  year,  Plymouth 
County  sent  73  ;  Bristol,  40  ;  Norfolk,  40  ;  Middlesex,  28  ;  Barnstable, 
16;  Essex,  12;  Suffolk,  9;  Worcester,  9;  Hampden,  4;  Dukes,  2; 
Hampshire,  2  ;  Berkshire,  1  ;  Franklin,  1  ;  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 14;  Maine,  4;  Vermont,  4;  New  York,  1;  Syria,  1.  Total 
from  Massachusetts,  237,  13  counties  and  90  towns  being  represented  ; 
other  States  and  countries,  24. 

4.  The  distribution  of  the  students  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 
special  courses,  30, — 3  men,  27  women;  four  years'  course,  45, — 
18  men,  27  women  ;  intermediate  course,  37,  —  10  men,  27  women  ; 
two  years'  course,  149,  — 4  men,  145  women. 

5.  The  average  age  of  those  admitted  was  20  years  and  4  months; 
of  special  students,  26  years  and  2  months ;  of  students  entering  upon 
regular  courses,  19  years. 

6.  Of  the  125  admitted,  6  came  from  colleges,  7  from  normal  and 
training  schools  and  112  from  high  schools  and  academies;  29  had 
taught  previous  to  coming. 

7.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  those  admitted  were  given  as 
follows:  mechanics,  27;  merchants,  18;  farmers,  18;  bookkeepers 
and  clerks,  9 ;  professional  men,  6 ;  contractors  and  builders,  5  ; 
agents,  4 ;  laborers,  4 ;  superintendents  and  foremen,  3  ;  engineers, 
2  ;  m.annfacturer,  designer,  policeman,  constable,  sea  captain,  pro- 
prietor of  restaurant,  hostler,  sexton,  gate  tender,  1  each;  retired,  3  ; 
not  living,  17. 

8.  Of  the  125  students  admitted,  Bridgewater  sent  8;  Brockton 
and  Fall  River,  7  each  ;  Somerville,  6  ;  Boston  and  Taunton,  5  each; 
Hingham  and  Rockland,  4  each  ;  Abington,  Falmouth  and  Gloucester, 
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3  each ;  Arlington,  Chatham,  Franklin,  Holbrook,  New  Bedford, 
Newton,  Norwood,  Waltham,  Weymouth  and  Whitman,  2  each; 
Barnstable,  Brewster,  Bourne,  Carver,  Chelsea,  Dartmouth,  Dedham, 
Dightou,  Edgartowu,  Hanson,  Hatfield,  Hull,  Hyde  Park,  Leominster, 
Ludlow,  Lynn,  Mansfield,  Mattapoisett,  Maynard,  Medford,  Melrose, 
Methuen,  Middleborough,  Milton,  Northfield,  Norton,  Pepperell, 
Plymouth,  Provincetown,  Quincy,  Randolph,  Sandwich,  Southbridge, 
Stoughton,  Walpole,  Warren,  Westborough,  West  Bridgewater,  West 
Tisbury,  Winchester  and  Winthrop,  1  each ;  New  Hampshire,  5 ; 
Vermont,  4. 

GEORGE   I.    ALDRICH, 

For  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SALEM. 

WALTER  P.  BECKWITH,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Normal  School. 

Walter  P.  Beckwith, Theory  and  practice  of  teacbing,  history 

of  education. 

Ellen  M.  Dodge, English  literature. 

Harriet  L.  Martin Geometry,  algebra. 

Jessie  P.  Leaeoyd Botany,  English. 

Charles  E.  Adams Chemistry,  physics. 

Charles  F.  Whitney,* Drawing  and  astronomy. 

William  C.  Moore,* Mineralogy,  geology,  geography. 

M.  Alice  Warren, Biology,  physiology,  physical  training. 

Vesta  H.  Sawtellb,* Music. 

Isabella  G.  Knight, Library. 

Gertrude  B.  Goldsmith Biology,  psychology. 

Eannie  B.  Deane, History,  English. 

Sarah  L.  Baker,* Arithmetic,  English  literature. 

Mabel  L.  Hobbs,* Assistant  in  geography. 

Helen  H.  Rogers, Reading,  physical  training. 

Bessie  P.  Knight,* Special  assistant. 

Instructors  in  the  Model  Schools. 

Maud  S.  Wheeler, Fifth  to  eighth  grades. 

Mabel  T.  Burnham, Fifth  to  eighth  grades. 

Maude  M.  Brickett, Fifth  to  eighth  grades. 

■  Cassie  L.  Paine, Fourth  grade. 

Mary  E.  James, Third  grade. 

D.  Frances  Campbell, Second  grade. 

Helen  M.  Dillingham First  grade. 

Louise  Farrington, Kindergarten. 

Helen  L.  Gray, Kindergarten  (assistant). 


Membership  and  Admissions. 
The  total  membership  of  the  school  was  238,  of  which 
number  all  but  12  were  pursuing  the  usual  two  j'^ears'  course. 
The  accommodations  of  the  school  are  now  used  practically  to 
their  full  extent,  and  have  been  during  the  past  three  years. 
No  material  increase  of  membership  is  practicable  ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  seems  improbable,  in  view  of  the  large  population 
naturally  served  by  this  school,  and  of  its  apparent  popularity, 
that  any  material  decrease  is  likely  to  occur.     It  therefore  seems 

*  These  teachers  also  teach,  or  directh^  supervise  portions  of  the  teaching,  in  the  model 
;  schools. 
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likely  that  the  present  membership  will  be  maintained  without 
substantial  change.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
avoid  overtaxing  the  facilities  of  the  school  and  a  consequent 
unwise  crowding,  to  apply  the  entrance  tests  with  considerable 
strictness.  For  the  past  two  years  about  twenty  per  cent,  ot 
the  applications  for  admission  have  been  rejected.  It  is  found 
by  experience  that  many  high  schools  are  co-operating  in  a 
practical  manner  wdth  the  policy  which  renders  necessary  a 
higher  standard,  and  students  not  likely  to  be  successful  in 
their  admission  examinations  are  frequently  dissuaded  from 
attempting  the  same.  The  result  has  been  that,  at  the  last 
examination  in  particular,  by  far  the  best  results  ever  observed 
were  secured ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  effects  will  be  found 
to  obtain  in  the  quality  of  the  new  class. 

Recent  Graduating  Classes  and  their  Employment. 

The  size  of  the  graduating  class  at  the  end  of  the  year  mad© 
a  new  record  for  this  school.  Ninety-three  persons  received 
the  diploma  of  the  school  for  the  completion  of  the  two  years' 
course,  and  6  received  certificates  for  a  year's  work.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  the  record  of  the  past  few  years  :  — 

In  January,  1897  (the  last  of  the  mid-year  graduations), 
there  were  9  graduates. 

In  ^June,  1897,  there  were  46,  and  1  from  the  advanced 
course. 

In  June,  1898,  the  graduating  class  numbered  47,  with  1 
from  the  advanced  course. 

In  June,  1899,  the  graduates  were  55  in  number,  besides  2 
from  the  advanced  course  and  2  who  received  certificates  for 
one  year's  Avork.  At  this  time  the  advanced  course  was 
dropped  from  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  June,  1900,  there  were  80  graduates,  and  7  received 
certificates. 

In  June,  1901,  the  class  included  81  members,  and  4  re- 
ceived certificates. 

In  the  absence  of  material  changes  in  the  situation,  the 
number  graduated  in  1902  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed,  if 
indeed  it  is  soon  equalled. 

The  graduates  continue  to  find  ready  employment.     It  is  an 
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infrequent  occurrence  for  a  promising  graduate  of  six  months' 
standing  not  to  have  found  employment,  unless  some  special 
and  unusual  circumstance  marks  the  case.  Several  of  the 
graduates  of  1902  by  their  own  choice  have  returned  to  the 
school  the  current  year,  for  the  sake  of  additional  work  in 
chosen  lines  or  in  the  model  schools. 

Changes  in  the  Teaching  Coeps. 
More  changes  in  the  teaching  force  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  rendered  necessary  than  has  been  the  case  for  several 
years.  The  resignations  included  Miss  Mary  A.  Comey,  Miss 
Florence  M.  Snell  and  Miss  Florence  P.  Salisbury.  In  addi- 
tion, Miss  Maude  M.  Brickett,  for  two  years  an  assistant  in 
the  department  of  geography,  was  transferred  to  one  of  the 
model  schools.  To  fill  these  vacancies,  Misses  Fannie  B. 
Deane,  Sarah  L.  Baker  and  Helen  H.  Eogers  were  appointed 
regular  teackers,  and  Misses  Mabel  L.  Hobbs  and  Bessie  P. 
Knight  were  appointed  special  assistants.  The  positions  and 
duties  of  the  new  teachers  are  indicated  with  sufiicient  clear- 
ness in  the  list  of  instructors  accompanying  this  report. 

LiBRAEY. 

Few  additions,  less  than  would  be  desirable,  have  been  made 
to  the  library,  especially  to  those  departments  not  classified  as 
text-books.  No  apparatus  beyond  what  has  been  necessary  to 
make  good  unavoidable  "  wear  and  tear"  has  been  purchased. 
A  few  maps  and  globes,  particularly  for  use  in  the  model 
schools,  have  been  purchased,  together  with  a  small  number 
of  necessary  text-books  and  absolutely  indispensable  books  of 
reference. 

Model  Schools. 

Another  grade  was  added  to  the  system  of  model  schools, 
and  the  kindergarten  was  reopened  the  first  of  last  November, 
both  these  steps  being  taken  with  the  co-operation  of  the  city 
of  Salem.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  Miss  Helen  L. 
Newton  to  take  charge  of  the  kindergarten,  and  regretted  very 
much  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  learn  that  she  had  decided  not 
to  return.  The  work  of  the  model  schools  has  been  carried 
on  pleasantly  and  successfully.     We  believe  that  these  schools 
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are  mutually  advantageous  to  the  State  and  to  the  city,  and 
the  enlightened  attitude  of  the  local  committee  in  regard  to 
them  has  been  the  source  of  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

Efforts  are  now  being  directed  especially  to  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  various  departments  of  the  normal 
school  with  the  instruction  in  the  model  schools.  Noticeable 
progress  has  been  made  in  some  departments,  such  as  music, 
drawing  and  geography.  Numbers  and  arithmetic  are  now 
receiving  especial  attention,  language  and  grammar  are  not 
neglected,  and  history  is  in  line.  As  yet,  the  course  of  study 
in  these  schools  has  not  been  put  into  printed  form ;  some  ex- 
perimental steps  have  been  taken  ;  it  is  hoped  before  a  great 
while  that  a  fairly  complete  formulation  may  be  possible.  The 
work  of  the  schools  attracts  many  visitors. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  normal  school  instructors  regu- 
larly give  instruction  to  classes  of  children  in  the  model  schools 
is  one,  we  believe,  of  great  value  alike  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

Statistics. 

1.  The  entire  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  school  during 
the  year  was  238.  Of  this  number,  Essex  County  sent  153  ;  Middle- 
sex, 67;  Suffolk,  16;  Hampshire,  1.  The  State  of  Alabama  sent  1. 
The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  school  since  its 
opening  in  September,  1854,  is  4,762. 

2.  The  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  school  was  118,  of 
whom  111  were  members  of  the  junior  class.  Of  these,  H  had  had 
experience  in  teaching.  Of  the  number  admitted,  Lynn  sent  14  ; 
Salem,  13;  Cambridge,  12;  Peabody,  10;  Haverhih,  9;  Everett,  7; 
Danvers,  6  ;  Beverly  and  Chelsea,  5  eacli ;  Boston,  Ipswich,  Andover, 
Gloucester,  3  each ;  Arlington,  Essex,  Marblehead,  Maiden,  Medford, 
Newbury  and  Newburyport,  2  each;  Melrose,  Methuen,  Reading, 
Revere,  Rockport,  Somerville,  Swampscott,  Wakefield,  Winchester 
and  Waltham,  1  each.  One  came  from  Alabama.  The  average 
age  of  those  received  into  the  junior  class  was  18  years,  9.5  mouths. 

3.  The  following  are  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the  new 
students  ;  merchants  and  salesmen,  26  ;  mechanics,  35  ;  farmers,  9  ; 
foremen  or  superintendents,  8 ;  manufacturers,  laborers,  raih'oad 
employees  and  bookkeepers,  4  each  ;  public  officials,  3  ;  watchmen,  5  ; 
clergymen  and  firemen,  2  each ;  teacher,  fisherman,  editor,  musician, 
physician,  auctioneer  and  lawyer,  1  each;  no  occupation,  5. 
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4.  The  number  of  graduates  from  the  two  years'  course,  June  25, 
1902,  was  93.  Certificates  for  one  year's  special  course  were  awarded 
to  6.  The  total  number  of  graduates  of  the  two  years'  course, 
in  88  classes,  is  2,534;  the  number  of  those  receiving  certificates 
for  one  year's  special  course,  19. 

ELMER  H.  CAPEN, 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  AET  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

GEORGE   H.    BARTLETT,    Principal. 

Instructors. 
George  H.  Bartlett Historic  ornament,  principles  of  design  in 

nature,  blacliboard  illustration. 
Albert  H.  Munsell, Drawing  and   painting    from   the   antique 

figure  and  life  model,  composition,  artistic 

anatomy. 

Edward  W.  D.  Hamilton, )  Drawing  and  painting   from   tlie   antique 

Ernest  L.  Major, '     figure  and  life  model,  composition. 

Anson  K.  Cross, )  Free-hand  drawing,  light  and  shade,  per- 

KlCHARD  Andrew, '     spective,  model  drawing  theory. 

Mercy  A.  Bailey Light  and  shade  drawing  from  animal  form ^ 

water-color  painting  from  still  life. 

Vesper  L.  George Design,  free-hand  drawing,  light  and  shade> 

Lattrin  H.  Martin Applied  design,  laboratory  work. 

George  Jepson Descriptive  geometry,  mechanical  drawing 

and  shop  work. 
Cyrus  E.  Dallin, Modeling  from  antique  and  life,  composi- 
tion. 

Annie  E.  Blake, Modeling  and  casting,  design  in  the  round. 

Ralph  Sawyer, Building  construction,  architectural  drawing: 

and  design. 

M.  LOUISE  Field ^ 

WILHELMINA  N.  Dranga |  Drawing  in  the  public  schools. 

Mary  G.  Batchelor ' 

John  L.  Frisbie Ship  draughting. 

Increased  Scope  of  Teaching. 
Again  has  the  Normal  Art  School  been  compelled  to  engage 
more  time  from  Mr.  Cross  in  Class  A,  from  Mr.  George  in 
design  and  from  Mr.  Martin  in  arts  and  crafts ;  for,  as  the 
standard  of  the  school  has  heightened,  more  applicants  seek 
admission.  Moreover,  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  be 
an  additional  teacher  in  Class  B,  which  includes  nearly  140 
pupils.  He  should  be  a  man  of  such  force  and  national  rep- 
utation that  he  can  impress  the  whole  class  by  his  personality 
and  by  his  methods  as  artist  and  teacher.  Such  a  teacher  can- 
not be  obtained  without  increasing  expenditures  ;  yet,  unless 
more  advanced  instruction  is  furnished,  the  school  cannot 
attain  the  excellence  which  it  wishes  to  reach. 

Official  Recognition. 
The  medals  received  at  various  expositions  in  commendation 
of  this  school  yield  in  interest  only  to  a  letter  lately  received 
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from  the  Director  of  Technical  Instruction  of  France  concern- 
ing the  methods  of  classes  A,  B,  C  and  D  in  the  Normal  Art 
School.  The  generous  recognition  awarded  to  this  school  at 
the  conferences  held  last  Ma}'^  by  the  architectural  department 
of  Harvard  University  was  gratifying,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  merit  of  its  mechanical  and  constructive  work. 

A  full  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  school  will  be  made  in  its 
own  building,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  Boston,  next  July. 

General  Work. 
The  instruction  of  the  school  has  advanced  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  the  past,  though  the  larger  number  of  those  who 
remain  beyond  school  hours  to  work  in  the  studios  or  laboratory 
is  cause  for  increasing  gratification.  With  each  year  there  is 
fuller  appreciation  at  the  school,  not  only  of  what  the  teacher 
of  art  owes  to  the  public  as  its  guide  to  beauty,  simplicity  and 
strength,'  but  also  of  what  should  be  embodied  in  the  character 
of  such  a  teacher. 

Public  School  Class. 

This  class  has  grown  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  fortunately 
this  year  includes  several  young  men,  since  men  seem  to  be 
more  desired  than  women  for  the  positions  of  supervisors  and 
superintendents.  Certain  is  it,  at  least,  that  several  towns 
nave  thus  expressed  their  preference,  possibly  because  the 
work  of  one  who  is  supervisor  in  two  or  three  adjacent  towns 
is  arduous,  owing  to  the  travel  involved.  The  pupils  of  this 
class  still  continue  to  serve  their  apprenticeship,  as  it  were, 
by  observing  and  assisting  as  volunteers  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  to  which  they  are  assigned  by  special  arrangements 
that  have  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  Art  School.  The 
pupils  also  now  once  a  week  take  work  in  arts  and  crafts  under 
Mr.  Martin,  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  add  the  elements 
of  beauty  to  the  manual  training  work,  which  later  many  of 
them  will  be  called  upon  to  teach. 

Health  of  the  School. 
The  appointment  of  a  physician.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Butler,  to 
watch  over  the  health  of  the   pupils  has  worked  admirably. 
They  go  to  him  freely  for  advice  on  his  visits  to  the  school. 
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his  keenness  often  detecting  symptoms  in  time  to  prevent  any 
serious  inconvenience  arising  from  them.  His  continued  ob- 
servation of  the  scholars,  after  vaccinating  many  of  them,  was 
very  satisfactory. 

Lectures. 

A  valuable  course  of  lectures  was  given  last  winter  by  the 
principal  to  the  whole  school  and  the  public,  which  attended 
in  large  numbers,  on  "  The  Illustrating  Arts." 

Statistics. 
The  statistics  for  the  school  from  Sept.   23,  1901,  to  June 
19,  1902,  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Total  number  of  students,  326,  —  males,  64;  females,  262. 
Number  in  attendance  at  the  present  time  (Oct.  22,  1902),  296. 

2.  Average  age  of  students,  22.5  years. 

3.  Graduates  in  June,  1902:  public  school  class,  15;  class  in 
mechanical  drawing,  2  ;  class  in  industrial  drawing,  20  ;  total,  37. 

4.  Appointments  since  Oct.  1,  1901,  of  past  pupils  to  be  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  drawing  which  have  been  reported  to  date  (Oct. 
22,  1902),  38. 

5.  Number  of  students  from  the  several  counties  of  the  State, 
1901-1902:  Barnstable,  1;  Berkshire,  7;  Bristol,  7;  Essex,  24; 
Franklin,  2  ;  Hampden,  5  ;  Hampshire,  1 ;  Middlesex,  95  ;  Norfolk, 
15;  Plymouth,  10;  Suffolk,  115;  Worcester,  22.  Students  from 
other  States  are  distributed  as  follows  :  Maine,  4  ;  New  Hampshire, 
1 ;  Vermont,  3  ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Connecticut,  4 ;  New  York,  2  ; 
Pennsylvania,  2  ;  Ohio,  1  ;  Illinois,  1  ;  Wisconsin,  1  ;  Minnesota,  1 ; 
Iowa,  1.  Total  from  other  States  and  Massachusetts  for  the  year, 
326. 

6.  Occupations  of  fathers  of  students,  1901-1902  :  professors,  15  ; 
insurance,  7;  manufacturers,  12;  contractors  and  builders,  12; 
merchants  and  traders,  44  ;  farmers,  15  ;  teachers,  3  ;  mechanics,  22  ; 
commercial  business,  8;  other  callings,  98;  total,  236.  Deceased, 
81  ;  retired,  9  ;  total,  326. 

KATE    GANNETT   WELLS, 
GEORGE    H.    CONLEY, 
E.    B.    STODDARD, 

Board  of  Visitors, 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  WOECESTEE. 

E.    HARLOW   RUSSELL,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

E.  Harlow  Russell, Theory  and  art  of  teaching,  reading,  psy- 
chology of  childhood. 

Rebecca  Jones,      Elementary  methods,  supervision  of  appren- 

'  tices,  sewing,  cooking. 

Charles  E.  Adams, Arithmetic,  geography,  geology,  physics. 

Helen  F.  Marsh, Music,  drawing. 

Arabella  H.  Tucker  (clerk) History  of  education,  botany,  penmanship. 

Olive  Russell, Assistant  kindergartner. 

Anna  P.  Smith  (librarian), Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  supervision 

^  of  apprentices. 

Amy  L.  Boyden Teacher  of  primary  class,  elementary  meth- 
ods. 

Henrietta  A.  Murray Gymnastics,  school  games. 

Frank  Drew Physiology,  psychology,  principles  of  teach- 
ing, nature  study. 

Horace  G.  Brown, Literature,  English  grammar,  history,  com- 
position. 

Edward  L.  Sumner, Choral  singing. 

Annie  B.  Chapman, United  States  history,  supervision  of  appren- 

tices. 

Robert  S.  Baldwin, Civil  government,  English. 

Fannie  L.  Plimpton, Head  kindei-gartner. 

Lee  Russell Supervision  of  apprentices,  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy. 

Ample  facilities  for  observation  and  practice  (apprenticeship) 
are  aiforded  in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  the  Memorial 
Hospital  and  the  Worcester  County  Truant  School  at  Oakdale. 

In  General. 
The  visitors  are  gratified  to  report  the  same  harmonious  and 
progressive  spirit  which  has  characterized  this  school  from  the 
beginning.  Fortunately,  we  think,  the  school  has  remained 
under  the  same  management  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  the 
visitors  believe  that  it  has  done  its  full  share  in  bringing  about 
the  gradual  change  in  public  opinion  which  made  it  easier  to 
establish,  at  a  single  stroke,  four  new  normal  schools  in  very 
recent  years,  than  it  was  in  1874  to  add  this  one  to  the  four 
that  then  existed.     During  this  period  the  standard  of  admis- 
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sion  has  been  raised,  the  course  of  study  and  training  has  been 
lengthened  by  fift}^  per  cent. ,  the  practice  in  teaching  (appren- 
ticeship) has  been  increased  one  hundred  per  cent.,  a  classifi- 
cation of  graduates  on  the  basis  of  teaching  ability  has  been 
established  which  the  school  committee  of  Worcester  has  offi- 
cially recognized,  and  the  demand  for  our  graduates  has  become 
so  eager  that  many  are  now  engaged  to  teach  some  weeks  before 
they  receive  their  diplomas.  All  this  is  substantial  gain,  and 
it  has  been  brought  about  without  opposition  or  friction. 

The  Faculty. 

The  visitors  desire  to  express  their  gratification  that  the  prin- 
cipal, though  strongl}^  urged  to  take  a  position  in  what  might 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  wider  field,  decided,  after  full  delib- 
eration, to  continue  the  service  which  he  has  so  long  and  so 
acceptably  rendered  here. 

Miss  Chapman,  our  accomplished  teacher  of  history,  was 
compelled  by  illness  earlj^  in  the  3^ear  to  take  a  leave  of  absence 
for  a  few  months.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  she  is  now  on 
duty  again. 

The  need  of  an  additional  teacher  of  science,  as  mentioned 
in  our  last  report,  has  been  met  by  the  employment  of  Lee 
Eussell,  B.Sc,  recently  for  eight  years  instructor  in  natural 
science  and  manual  training  in  the  Provincial  Xormal  School 
of  Nova  Scotia,  whose  reputation  justifies  the  expectation  that 
he  will  not  only  enlarge  but  strengthen  our  teaching  staff: 

The  visitors  believe  that  the  faculty  as  now  constituted  is 
an  unusually  good  one,  and  it  is  made  up  of  substantially 
equal  numbers  of  men  and  women. 

The  New  Laboratories. 
The  prompt  and  generous  response  of  the  last  Legislature 
to  our  appeal  for  means  to  equip  suitable  laboratories  for  the 
study  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  has  enabled  us  to  remedy 
the  long-existing  defect  in  this  department.  Our  building  has 
been  sufficiently  enlarged  to  give  the  additional  space  needed  ; 
and  three  rooms,  not  large  but  of  adequate  size,  have  been 
furnished  with  cases,  tables,  shelves,  closets,  gas  and  water 
service,  furniture   and  ventilating  apparatus   to   fit  them  for 
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use  as  laboratories.  A  chemical  laboratory  accommodating 
twenty-eigM  pupils  at  a  time  has  been  provided  with  working 
tables,  balance  tables,  draught  closet  and  hood ;  and  is  con- 
nected wnth  a  preparatory  room  which  aifords  closets  and  cases 
for  storing  apparatus  and  materials,  and  which  is  also  arranged 
so  as  to  be  used  upon  occasion  as  a  dark  room  for  photographic 
work,  and  as  a  private  work  room  for  the  instructor.  Adjoin- 
ing these  is  the  mineralogical  laboratory,  furnished  w^ith  tables 
for  students  and  a  lecture  table  for  the  instructor,  with  the 
necessary  apparatus,  instruments,  etc.,  for  carrying  on  accurate 
work  in  mineralogy.  We  have  an  ample  working  collection 
of  minerals  for  class  use,  and  a  small  collection  of  typical 
minerals  and  rocks,  with  suitable  cases  for  displaying  ^nd 
preserving  them.  A  considerable  addition  of  standard  works 
in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  has  been  made  to  our  library,  for 
use  as  books  of  reference  in  the  laboratories. 

The  work  of  installing  and  equipping  these  laboratories  has 
been  done  under  the  management  and  oversight  of  Mr.  Lee 
Russell,  whose  previous  experience  in  that  line  enabled  him  to 
render  very  valuable  service,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  for  the 
visitors  gratefull}^  to  acknowledge.  It  is  gratifying  to  add 
that  this  Avork,  complete  in  every  detail,  has  been  done  within 
the  appropriation  ($7,500)  made  therefor  by  the  Legislature. 

Anniversary  Address. 
The  school  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Engler, 
president  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  for  his  interest- 
ing and  timely  anniversary  address  at  our  public  graduation 
exercises  in  June. 

Statistics. 

The  statistics  hereto  appended  give  a  convenient  conspectus 
of  the  main  facts  that  make  up  the  external  history  of  the 
school  during  the  year  1901-1902  :  — 

1.  Number  of  different  students  for  the  year  1901-1902,  181. 

2.  Number  admitted  in  September,  1902,  62  ;  number  admitted 
since  the  openiug  of  the  school  in  1874,  1,780. 

3.  Average  age  of  pupils  last  admitted,  19  years,  3  months. 

4.  Residences  of  pupils  last  admitted :  Worcester  County,  58  ; 
Essex  County,  1  ;  Connecticut,  2  ;  Michigan,  1  ;  total,  62. 
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0.  Occupations  of  pupils'  parents:  mechanics,  16;  farmers,  10; 
contractors,  3 ;  foremen,  3 ;  watchmen,  3 ;  moulders,  3 ;  public 
officials,  3;  engineers,  2;  salesmen,  2;  coachmen,  2;  policeman, 
postman,  sculptor,  bookkeeper,  merchant,  lamplighter,  laborer, 
janitor,  manager,  conductor,  house  painter,  1  each;  unknown,  4; 
total,  62. 

6.  Number  in  the  graduating  class,  June,  1902,  56;  number  of 
graduates  since  1876,  1,013. 

7.  Average  age  of  the  last  graduating  class,  June,  1902,  22  years, 
1  month. 

8.  Library:  reference  books  reported  last  year,  5,956;  volumes 
added  the  present  year,  266  ;  total,  6,222.  Text-books  reported  last 
year,  7,111;  volumes  added  the  present  year,  243;  total,  7,354. 
"Wl^ole  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  13,576. 

E.  B.  STODDARD, 
ELMER  H.  CAPEN, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  FITCHBUEG. 

JOHN   G.    THOMPSON,    Principal. 

INSTRUCTOKS  IN  THE  NOKMAL  SCHOOL. 

JOHN  G.  THOMPSON Pedagogy. 

E.  A.  KIEKPATRICK Psychology. 

Preston  Smith Natural  sciences. 

Helen  M.  Humphrey, Mathematics. 

Flora  E.  Kendall, English. 

Nellie  B.  Allen Geography. 

Florence  M.  Miller, History. 

Annette  J.  Warner, Drawing. 

Elizabeth  D.  Perry, Music  and  physical  culture. 

■  Abby  P.  Churchill ,•    •    •    -Mature  study. 

Joseph  T.  Whitney, Manual  training. 

Instructors  in  the  Practice  and  Model  Schools. 
Charles  S.  Alexander, Principal. 

The  teachers  in  the  normal  school  supervise  the  teaching  of  their  respective  subjects 
in  the  model  and  practice  schools. 

Instructors  in  the  Practice  Schools. 

Caroline  G.  Hagar, Supervisor  in  primary  grades. 

Mattie  A.Cole, Supervisor  in  primary  grades. 

Mary  I.  Chapin,  . Supervisor  in  primary  grades. 

Matilda  B.  DOLAND, Supervisor  in  grammar  grades. 

Instructors  in  the  Model  Schools. 

Florence  E.  Scott, Principal  of  kindergarten. 

Georgiana  H.  JUBB Assistant  in  kindergarten. 

L.  Frances  Jones, First  grade. 

Ida  M.  Austin, Second  grade. 

Mary  McConnell, ~ Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Margaret  M.  Slattery, Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Mercie  a.  Allen Seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Mary  L.  Merrill Ungraded. 


The  New  Dormitory. 
The  event  of  chief  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Fitchburg 
Normal  School  for  1902  was  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
Legislature  appropriating  $50,000  for  a  boarding  hall.  What 
this  means  for  the  future  of  the  school  cannot  well  be  estimated 
now.     The    school   had  reached    the    point   where    its  future 
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growth,  in  numbers  at  least  and  lience  to  a  certain  extent  in 
usefulness,  turned  upon  its  ability  to  guide  and  care  for  such 
students  as  came  from  a  distance,  not  only  for  the  five  hours 
of  the  daily  school  session,  but  also  for  the  remainder  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  This  it  will  be  able  to  do  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  boarding  hall  and  dormitory  next  fall  (Septem- 
ber, 1903). 

The  building,  which  at  this  writing  is  well  under  way,  is  a 
three-story  red  brick  building,  with  trimmings  of  red  sand- 
stone. In  form  and  material  it  matches  the  normal  building  ; 
its  construction  is  under  the  direction  of  the  architect  of  that 
building,  Mr.  J.  P.  Rinn.  The  basement  contains  the  kitchen, 
servants'  rooms  and  storerooms  ;  the  first  floor,  the  dining  room, 
matron's  room,  parlors  and  three  suites  of  rooms  ;  the  second 
and  third  floors  each  contain  ten  suites  of  rooms,  each  suite 
consisting  of  a  study,  two  chambers  and  a  bath.  Each  suite 
will  accommodate  two  students,  three  if  necessary.  The  build- 
ing will  be  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  By 
vote  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  is  to  be  named  Miller 

Hall. 

Union  of  Theory  and  Practice. 

The  year's  work  at  the  school  has  been  one  of  development 
along  lines  previously  determined  upon.  It  was  early  recog- 
nized that  theory  and  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Each  student  must  teach  successfully  in  full  charge  of  a  room 
for  one  term  of  about  twelve  weeks.  To  carry  out  this  plan 
demands  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  practice  and  model 
schools.  There  are  now  nearly  800  pupils  in  these  schools,  in 
27  difierent  rooms. 

The  advanced  course,  which  offers  a  year  of  practice  after 
graduation  from  the  elementary  course,  this  year  of  practice  to 
be  followed  by  a  year  of  study  at  the  normal  school,  has  so 
rapidly  gained  in  favor  with  both  students  and  superintendents 
that  all  who  wish  to  take  it  and  are  qualified  for  it  cannot  be 
received,  and  the  number  of  graduates  from  it  is  much  smaller 
than  the  number  of  demands  for  them. 

To  the  end  that  instructors  should  not  divorce  theory  and 
practice,  the  work  is  now  so  arranged  that  each  teacher  in  the 
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normal  school  has  the  supervision  of  his  subject  in  the  model 
and  practice  schools.  For  example,  the  teacher  of  English 
gives  about  half  her  time  to  class  instruction  in  the  normal 
school  and  ,the  other  half  to  teaching  and  supervising  the  work 
in  English  in  the  model  and  practice  schools.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  teachers  of  mathematics,  historj^,  geography, 
science,  nature  study,  drawing,  music,  manual  training  and 
psychology,  the  instructor  in  the  last  subject  serving  as  a 
"  consulting  psychologist,"  medical  inspector  and  child  study 
expert  in  the  practice  and  model  schools.  By  this  plan, 
normal  instructors  cannot  forget  the  schoolroom  or  the  child. 

Lectuees. 

From  the  beo-inning  it  has  been  felt  that  the  normal  school 
should  be  a  rallying  point  for  the  educational  interests  of  the 
community,  and  a  centre  for  the  dissemination  of  the  best  in 
current  thought.  The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  school  stand 
for  something  definite  and  concrete  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
munity, instead  of  existing  simply  as  a  name  or  an  abstraction 
to  those  who  are  not  directly  connected  with  it. 

This  has  been  accomplished  in  a  measure  by  meetings  of 
superintendents  and  teachers,  regularly  held  at  the  school,  and 
to  a  larger  extent  by  the  courses  of  free  public  lectures.  The 
winter  courses  of  this  year,  given  by  Rev.  Edward  Cummings 
and  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  crowded  the  audience  room  of 
the  school,  the  adjoining  rooms  and  the  corridors,  and  then  all 
were  not  able  to  obtain  admission. 

Lectures  and  subjects  for  the  past  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Supt.  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  Fitchburg  (three  lectures)  :  — 
Individuality. 
Scbooh'oom  Realities. 

Suggestions  relative  to  a  Course  of  Study. 
Prin.  Gr.  Preston  Hitchcock,  Fitchburg, — The  Vahie  of  Personality 

in  Teaching. 
Hon.  J.  D.  Miller,  Leominster,  —  Suggestions  to  Teachers  from  my 

Experience  as  a  Teacher. 
Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Cambridge,  —  The  Failure  of  Self-seeking. 
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Edward  Howard  Griggs,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  — Ethical  luterpretations 
of  Social  Progress  (six  lectures)  :  — 
Social  and  Personal  Evolution.  , 

The  Dynamic  Character  of  Personal  Ideals. 
The  Content  of  the  Ideal  of  Life. 
Greek  and  Christian  Ideals  in  Modern  Civilization. 
The  Ethics  of  Social  Reconstruction. 
The  New  Social  Ideal. 
The  Gounod  Quartette,  Fitchburg    (Mrs.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Jennison, 

Mrs.  Faxon,  Mrs.  Young), — Concert. 
Edward  Baxter  Pen-y,  Boston,  — Two  Musical  Recitals. 
Prin.  H.   S.   Cowell,  Cushing  Academy,   Ashburnham,  —  Children's 

Rights. 
Supt.  George  E.  Gay,  Maiden,  —  The  Paris  Exposition. 
Rev.  Arthur  W.  Littlefield,  Fitchburg, — Browning's  Saul. 
Mrs.  Emmons  Crocker,  Fitchburg,  —  The  Art  of  Robert  Browning. 
Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Cambridge  (graduation  address), — Plato 
as  a  Twentieth-century  Educator. 

Present  Needs. 
The  present  needs  of  the  school  are  an  appropriation  for  fur- 
nishing the  new  boarding  hall,  for  repointing  the  brick  work 
of  the  normal  building  and  the  exterior  brick  of  the  Edgerly 
school,  and  for  finishing  the  assembly  hall  in  the  latter  build- 
ing. The  Edgerly  school  was  erected  in  the  winter,  with  the 
result  that  the  mortar,  affected  by  the  frost,  has  rapidly 
crumbled,  making  it  necessary  that  the  brick  work  should  be 
repointed  as  soon  as  the  funds  can  be  provided.  When  the 
building  was  erected,  the  assembly  hall  was  left  unfinished  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  The  expense  of  finishing  it  would  be 
small,  compared  with  the  advantage  to  be  gained. 

Statistics. 
The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.   31,    1902,  are  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  129,  — 127  women,  2  men; 
number  in  the  entering  class,  53,  —  52  women,  1  man;  number  of 
graduates  for  the  year,  44  from  the  elementary  course,  16  from  the 
advanced  course ;  number  receiving  certificates  for  special  courses,  10. 

2.  Whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the 
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school,  414, — 403  women,  11  men   (this  number  includes  the  class 
admitted  in  the  fall  of  1902). 

3.  Number  of  States  represented  in  the  membership  of  the  school 
for  this  year,  4. 

4.  Number  of  counties  in  Massachusetts  represented,  4. 

5.  Number  of  towns  in  Massachusetts  represented,  25. 

6.  Average  age  of  entering  class,  19.9  years. 

7.  Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  14. 

8.  Occupations  of  parents  :  merchants,  4  ;  farmers,  9  ;  carpenters, 
3  ;  manufacturers,  4  ;  mechanics,  2  ;  fireman,  1 ;  skilled  laborers,  7  ; 
laborers,  5  ;  traveling  agents,  2  ;  music  teacher,  1  ;  printer,  1  ;  super- 
intendents of  corporations,  2  ;  postmaster,  1  ;  truant  officer,  1  ;  not 
living,  10. 

JOEL  D.  MILLER, 

For  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  NOETH  ADAMS; 

FRANK   FULLER   MURDOCK,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Normal  Department. 

Trank  Fuller  Murdock, Psychology,  pedagogy. 

Roland  W.  Guss, Science. 

Charles  H.  Stearns Manual  training. 

Ltman  R.  Allen, History,  history  of  education, 

school  laws,  geography. 

Mart  A.  Pearson, Drawing,  painting. 

Rosa  E.  Searle, Mathematics,  music. 

Mart  L.  Baright, English,  vocal  expression. 

Annie  C.  Skeele Physiology,  physical  culture. 

Donna  D.  Couch School  organization  and  man- 
agement. 

Eva  L.  McConket, Kindergarten  philosophy. 

Lilian  S.  Daniels, Kindergarten  occupations. 

Instructors  in  the  Grammar  and  Primart  Departments. 

Donna  D.  Couch Principal. 

Harriet  P.  Rtder, Assistant,  ninth  grade. 

Jo  WiNSLOW  King, Assistant,  eighth  grade. 

Hannah  E.  Magenis Assistant,  seventh  grade. 

Hannah  P.  Waterman Assistant,  sixth  grade. 

Agnes  E.  Walker, Assistant,  fifth  grade. 

Emilt  D.  Stact, Assistant,  fifth  grade. 

F.  A.  Clarke Assistant,  fourth  grade. 

ADA  B.  Bragg Assistant,  fourth  grade. 

Susan  G.  Lombard, Assistant,  third  grade. 

Sarah  E.  Bower, Assistant,  third  grade. 

Emma  H.  Tingue Assistant,  second  grade. 

Janet  M.  Purdue,     .    .    .    . Assistant,  second  grade. 

Susan  A.  Cleghorn Assistant,  first  grade. 

Jessie  SiMONSON Assistant,  first  grade. 

Mart  G.  Mollot, Assistant,  first  grade. 

Laura  Henwood Assistant,  first  grade. 

Annie  Botd Musical  interpretation. 

Charles  H.  Stearns, Manual  training. 

Ltman  R.  Allen, History,  geography. 

Mart  A.  Pearson, Drawing,  painting. 

Annie  C.  Skeele Physiology,  physical  culture. 

Instructors  in  the  Kindergarten  Department. 

Eva  L.  McConket Principal. 

Lilian  S.  Daniels Assistant. 

Annie  Botd Pianist. 

Charles  H.  Stearns Manual  training. 

Changes  in  Teachers. 
The  changes  in  teachers  have  been  as  follows  :  Miss  Pearson 
resumed  work  in  September,  after  a  leave  of  absence  of  one 
year.     Miss  Parker  resigned  to  be  married,  and  Miss  Mary  L. 
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Baright  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Miss  Donelson  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Miss  Jo  Winslow  King  succeeded 
her  in  the  eighth  grade.  Miss  Komney  resigned  to  be  married, 
and  Miss  Janet  M.  Purdue  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  thus 
occurring  in  the  second  grade. 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Instruction. 

The  two  first  grade  primaries  number  each  more  than  40 
children.  One  includes  the  new  pupils  who  have  not  attended 
the  kindergarten,  the  other  includes  pupils  from  the  kindergar- 
ten and  those  first  grade  pupils  who  are  not  yet  prepared  for 
second  grade  work.  In  the  first-mentioned  school  the  children 
are  given  the  fundamentals  of  kindergarten  training,  and  ad- 
vanced as  fast  as  is  proper  to  the  more  difficult  forms  of  primary 
work.  In  the  second-mentioned  school  the  purpose  and  results 
of  the  kindergarten  training  are  conserved  and  extended,  and 
in  primary  forms  of  work  the  progress  is  noticeably  faster  and 
more  efiectual.  Each  room  contains  20  individual  desks,  5 
kindergarten  tables,  a  hinging  shelf  2  feet  wide  and  15  feet 
long,  and  other  furnishings  and  supplies  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  children. 

Preparation  of  material  for  instruction,  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren and  training  of  normal  students  seriously  overtax  the 
physical  strength  of  the  teachers,  and  since  September  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  last  class  has  been  employed  as  assistant  in  each  of 
these  rooms.  As  a  result,  the  progress  of  the  children  and 
students  has  been  very  noteworthy,  something  like  adequate 
connection  with  the  kindergarten  established,  and  the  schools 
have  become  fair  exponents  of  what  is  possible  and  desirable  in 
early  primary  work. 

Construction. 

To  comply  with  the  recommendation  of  the  State  inspectors 
of  buildings,  a  heating  plant  should  be  built  in  the  open  area 
between  the  three  buildings.  This  area  is  well  adapted  by 
position  and  slope  to  accommodate  a  boiler  room,  machinery 
room,  coal  bunkers  and  repair  rooms,  and  their  equipment. 
The  consolidation  of  what  would  be  three  separate  heating- 
plants  will  economize  fuel,  labor  and  salaries,  and  will  increase 
the  safety  of  all  buildings  and  occupants.  Grading  of  the 
grounds  around  the  dormitory,  the  construction  of  two  flights 
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of  stone  steps,  due  to  changes  of  grade,  and  the  connecting 
of  driveways  and  paths  connecting  the  buildings,  will  be 
necessary  during  the  summer  of  1903.  It  is  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  to  meet  these  needs  be  asked  of  the 
Legislature  at  its  ensuing  session. 

Statistics. 
Statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1902,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  Number  admitted  in  September,  1901 :  regular  courses  47, 
special  courses  4,  —  all  women.  Whole  number  enrolled  during  the 
year,  114.     Number  of  graduates,  29. 

2.  Average  age  of  entering  class,  20  years. 

3.  Whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the 
school,  280. 

4.  Number  of  students  from  Massachusetts :  Berkshire  County, 
37;  Franklin,  4;  Hampden,  1;  Bristol,  1;  Vermont,  3;  Maine,  1. 
Cities  and  towns  represented:  Massachusetts,  17  ;  scattering,  4. 

5.  Occupations  of  parents:  farmers,  12;  merchants  and  teachers, 
9  ;  mechanics,  6  ;  mill  workers,  2  ;  contractors,  2  ;  laborers,  1 ;  rail- 
road, 3  ;  gardener,  chemist,  engraver,  bookkeeper,  clergyman,  hotel 
proprietor,  dressmaker,  each  1. 

CLINTON  Q.  RICHMOND, 
E.  B.  STODDARD, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  HYAMIS. 

W.    A.    BALDWIN,    Principal. 

INSTE0CTOKS  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

W.  A.  Baldwin, Psychology,  pedagogy,  history  of  edu- 
cation. 

Bertha  M.  Brown Biology,  mathematics. 

Annie  S.  Crowell Physical  training. 

Hannah  M.  Harris, English,  history. 

Frederic  H.  Holmes, Geography,  manual  training,  physics. 

Minerva  A.  Laing, Chemistry,  mineralogy,  drawing. 

Edmund  F.  Sawyer, Vocal  music. 

Instructors  in  the  Training  School. 

Richard  W.  Marston, Principal,  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

Annie  H.  Chadwick, Sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

ISADORE  M.  Jones, Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Mabel  M.  Kimball Fourth  grade. 

Annie  S.  Crowell Third  grade. 

Clara  M.  Wheeler Principal    of    primary    department, 

second  grade. 
Ida  E.  Finley First  grade. 

Improvements  in  School  Work. 

Under  the  above  heading  in  the  report  of  last  year  appeared 
the  following  statement :  ' '  During  the  current  year  two  move- 
ments have  been  inaugurated  at  Hyannis  which  seem  worthy 
of  careful  consideration,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  the  school 
garden  into  the  regular  work  of  the  training  school,  and  the 
extension  of  a  system  of  daily  exercises,  games  and  reports, 
in  connection  with  the  physical  training  of  normal  students." 
The  report  then  went  on  to  describe  at  some  length  the  work 
which  had  been  attempted  along  these  two  lines.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  at  this  time  that  these  two  lines  of  work  have 
continued  to  unfold  themselves  at  Hyannis  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  obtain  the  cordial 
support  of  pupilsj  teachers  and  parents,  and  to  command  the 
attention  of  many  educational  leaders  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  industrial  and  physical  education. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the   school  prepared  by  the  principal 
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appear  the  following  statements  :  "  There  has  been  for  a  long- 
time a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  among  our  most  intel- 
ligent people  that  the  education  of  the  schools  is  not  sufficiently 
practical.  The  best  thought  of  the  common  people  must  be 
heeded.  All  through  the  country  attempts  are  being  made 
to  meet  this  demand.  The  fact  is  being  recognized  that  the 
child  must  be  prepared  for  life  by  learning  to  live.  Life  in 
school  must  be  natural,  many-sided  and  harmonious.  Life  at 
school  must  be  related  to  life  at  home,  on  the  street,  in  the  field 
and  in  the  various  human  activities  of  the  village.  Typical 
occupations  are  being  gradually  introduced  into  the  school,  so 
that  through  these  the  children  may  come  into  live  personal 
contact  with  the  kinds  of  things  which  they  need  to  know  and 
to  be  able  to  do.  .  .  .It  may  be  well  to  state  that  no  new 
experiments  are  being  tried.  For,  although  some  of  this  work 
is  new  to  the  schools  of  this  vicinity,  nothing  is  being  intro- 
duced which  has  not  been  tried  and  been  proved  valuable  in 
other  places.  The  principles  upon  which  this  work  is  based 
have  been  recognized  as  true  by  leading  educators  for  nearly  a 
century.  We  are  trying  to  do  our  part  toward  adapting  these 
principles  to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  Hyannis  and  the 
Cape." 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  will  show  a  small  increase  In  at- 
tendance at  the  regular  session  over  last  year  and  a  marked 
increase  in  the  summer  session.  The  particularly  encouraging 
thino-  about  the  attendance  at  the  reg-ular  session  is  that  there 
is  a  larger  number  of  special  students  than  ever  before, 
students  who  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  outside  the  natural 
territory  of  the  school,  with  more  or  less  of  experience  and 
with  a  strong  desire  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  the  latest 
and  best  in  education.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
number  of  young  men  has  materially  increased,  so  that  the 
school  now  has  the  largest  per  cent,  of  young  men  of  any 
normal  school  in  the  State. 

Dormitory  Accommodations. 
The  dormitory  is  being  taxed  to  the  utterniost  for  both  win- 
ter and   summer  sessions.     During  the  summer   session   the 
rooms  are  always   filled,   and  about  thirty  take   their  meals 
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there  who  room  outside.  This  year  for  the  first  time  the  de- 
mand has  been  greater  than  the  supply  of  rooms  for  the  regu- 
lar session,  and  four  or  five  members  of  the  school  are  obliged 
to  find  rooms  in  the  village. 

Material  Improvements. 
It  has  been  the  policy  at  this  school  to  continually  keep  all 
buildings  in  first-class  repair,  and  to  add  something  to  the  effi- 
ciency or  beauty  of  the  plant  each  year.  During  the  summer 
vacations  the  painters  go  over  all  buildings,  retouching  what- 
ever needs  to  be  renewed.  During  the  past  year  a  new  range 
has  been  purchased  for  the  dormitory  ;  some  of  the  furniture 
of  the  parlor  has  been  renewed  ;  a  new  room  has  been  finished 
off"  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  dormitory  ;  the  back  piazza  of  the 
principal's  residence  has  been  enlarged,  and  an  ice  closet  has 
been  built  into  the  back  kitchen  ;  and  a  long-needed  cellar  for 
the  storing  of  vegetables  for  the  winter  use  of  the  dormitory 
has  been  built  under  the  barn.  Several  new  ceilings  have  been 
found  necessary  in  both  the  dormitory  and  school  building ;  a 
new  engine  for  pumping  water  has  replaced  the  old  one,  which 
had  become  useless  ;  a  steam  blower  has  been  added  to  one  of 
the  large  boilers,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  sufiicient 
draught  for  the  burning  of  screenings,  and  thus  reducing  the 
coal  bills.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  defer  several  con- 
templated improvements  about  the  buildings  because  of  the 
unusual  expenditure  for  coal  during  the  present  autumn. 

Teachers. 
Last  year  we  were  able  to  report  that  no  change  had  been 
made  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  normal  school ;  this  year  the 
same  report  can  be  made  for  both  normal  and  training  schools. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  enthusiasm 
among  the  teachers  was  never  so  great  as  during  the  past  year. 
This  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  all  are  working 
together  to  help  adapt  the  new^er  lines  of  work  to  the  needs  of 
the  children,  and  in  part  to  the  new  spirit  with  which  the  chil- 
dren themselves  come  each  day  to  school  work,  which  appeals 
to  theni  as  never  before. 
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Statistics. 
The  statistics  for  the  regular  session  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  registered,  Sept.  11,  1902  :  men,  7  ;  women, 
44;  total,  51. 

2.  Number  of  students  registered  since  Sept.  9,  1897  :  men,  31 ; 
women,  190;  total,  221. 

3.  Average  age  of  entering  class  when  admitted,  21  years  and  1 
month. 

4.  Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  3. 

5.  Residences  of  pupils:  Barnstable  County, — Barnstable,  4; 
Chatham,  2  ;  Harwich,  1  ;  Orleans,  1  ;  Provincetown,  2  ;  Sandwich,  1 ; 
Yarmouth,  2;  total,  14.  Bristol  County, — New  Bedford,  1;  Fair- 
haven,  2;  total,  3.  Dukes  County,  —  2.'  Franklin  County,  —  1. 
Nantucket  County,  —  1 .     New  Hampshire,  —  1 .     Total,  21 . 

6.  Occupations  of  pupils*  parents:  farmers,  3;  masons,  2;  sea 
captains,  2 ;  physician,  carpenter,  fisherman,  artist,  machinist, 
painter,  day  laborer,  engineer,  nurse,  manufacturer,  undertaker,  1 
each. 

Summer  Session. 
The  summer  of  1902  was  by  far  the  most  successful  which 
the  summer  session  has  enjoyed.  The  registration  of  students 
increased  from  125,  the  highest  previous  record,  to  174.  A 
larger  per  cent,  of  those  in  attendance  stayed  through  the  whole 
session  of  five  weeks  than  in  previous  years.  It  was  easier  to 
influence  teachers  to  take  but  one  subject  and  to  do  intensive 
work  in  that  subject.  The  spirit  in  the  school  was  excellent, 
and  all  seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  summer. 
The  new  feature  for  this  session  was  the  course  in  industrial 
training.  The  widespread  interest  in  tliis  subject  made  it  seem 
desirable  to  offer  the  course.  Two  of  the  regular  teachers  of 
the  training  school,  Misses  Wheeler  and  Kimball,  were  engaged 
for  this  work.  Arrangements  were  made  for  having  children 
come  on  each  morning  and  take  industrial  work,  plwsical  train- 
ing, and  such  of  the  regular  studies  as  correlated  well  with 
these.  About  twenty-four  children  were  in  attendance,  eight 
coming  from  the  second,  fourth  and  eighth  grades,  respectively. 
The  class  of  students  taking  the  course  consisted  of  twenty-four 
teachers,  most  of  whom  were  either  principals  or  special  teach- 
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ers.  They  studied  gardening,  basketry  and  other  forms  of 
industrial  work,  read  and  participated  in  discussions  on  the 
underlying  principles  and  the  correlation  with  other  subjects. 
This  class  had  the  benefit  of  one  or  more  lessons  with  every 
teacher  in  the  faculty,  as  each  one  in  turn  showed  the  inter- 
dependence between  his  own  subject  and  the  industrial  work. 
The  work  throughout  the  school  was  marked  by  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm.  The  accommodations  for  board,  both  at  the 
dormitory  and  in  the  village,  were  severely  taxed.  If  the  num- 
bers continue  to  increase,  it  seems  probable  that  some  way  of 
limiting  the  number  in  attendance  will  be  found  necessary. 

The  faculty  for  the  summer  session  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

W.  A.  Baldwin, Principal. 

Edmund  F.  Sawyek, Instructor   in   music,    State   Normal    School, 

Hyannis. 

Mart  E.  Laing, Formerly  instructor  in  pedagogy,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  F.  Carroll Superintendent  of  Schools,  Worcester. 

Elizabeth  H.  Spalding Instructor  in  English,  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Charles  P.  Sinnott Instructor  in  geography,  State  Normal  School, 

Bridgewater. 

Frederic  L.  Burnham, Supervisor  of  drawing.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Harlan  P.  Shaw, Instructor  in  chemistry,  State  Normal  School, 

Bridgewater. 

Sarah  J.  Walter, Instructor  in  arithmetic.  State  Normal  Train. 

ing  School,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

H.  Annie  Kennedy, Supervisor  of  nature  work,  Quincy. 

Clara  M.  Wheeler, Principal   of   primary  department,  Hyannis 

Training  School. 

Mabel  M.  Kimball Supervisor  of  industrial  work,  Hyannis  Train- 
ing School. 

The  students  were  174  in   number.     A  statement  of  their 
experience  and  preparation  is  given  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Average  age  (years), 

Average  years  of  experience, 

Number  of  students  graduated  from  college,  . 
Number  of  students  graduated  from  normal  schools, 
Number  of  students  graduated  from  training  classes, 
Number  of  students  graduated  from  high  schools, . 
Number  of  students  who  had  attended  college, 
Number  of  students  who  had  attended  normal  schools, 
Number  of  students  working  for  diploma, 


29 
,  7 
15 
40 
17 
111 
18 
48' 
56 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  LOWELL. 

FRANK   F.    COBURN,    Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Normal  School. 

Frank  F.  Coburn, Psychology,  principles  of  education. 

Hugh  J.  Molloy Mathematics. 

Mabel  Hill, History,  civil  government  and  his- 
tory of  education. 

Anna  W.  Deverbaux, Kindergarten   theory  and  practice 

and  child  study. 

Adelia  M.  Parker Supervision  of  practice  work. 

Ltman  C.  Newell Chemistry,  physics  and  geography. 

Amy  R.  Whittier Drawing  and  manual  training. 

Vesta  H.  Sawtelle Music. 

Mart  Hussey Reading,  vocal  training  and  physi- 
cal culture. 
Mabel  C.  Bragg, English  grammar,  rhetoric  and  lit- 
erature. 
Carolyn  L.Morse Zoology,  botany  and  physiology. 


Instructors  in  the  Model  Schools. 


Lowell 

Cyrus  a.  Durgin Principal. 

Belle  A.  Prescott,  ....  Assistant. 

Charlotte  M.  Murkland,  .  Assistant. 

Blanche  A.  Cheney,     .    .    .  Assistant. 

Belle  F.  Batchelder,     .    .  Assistant. 

Amy  L.  Tucke, Assistant. 

Maria  W.  Roberts,  ....  Assistant. 

Mary  E.  Walsh, Assistant. 

Carrie  E.  Erskine,  ....  Assistant. 

Mary  I.  Howe Assistant. 


Division. 

Bertha  J.  Curtis,  . 
Alice  D.  Sunbury, 
Frances  Clark,  .  . 
Sara  E.  Ames,  .  . 
Alice  G.  Barrett,  . 
E.  Belle  Perham,  . 
Edith  A.  Andrews, 
Amy  R.  Whittier,  . 
Vesta  H.  Sawtelle, 


Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Kindergarten. 

Kindergarten. 

Drawing. 

Music. 


Leila  M.  Lamprey, 
Ella  F.  Eastman,  . 
Annie  L.  O'Connor, 


Lawrence  Division. 
Principal.       Emma  J.  Greenwood, 


Assistant. 
Assistant. 


Mary  B.  Mahoney, 
Eleanor  I.  Curtis, 


Assistant. 

Music. 

Drawing. 


In  General. 

The  fourth  class  in  the  history  of  the  Lowell  Normal  School 
was  graduated  June  27,  1902.  There  were  39  senior  members 
who  received  diplomas,  and  one  certificate  was  presented  for 
graduate  work  accomplished  during  the  year  in  the  kinder- 
garten department. 

The  examinations  in  June  and  September  were  oifered  to  a 
larger    number  of  candidates    than   heretofore.     Seven ty-fiye 
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ne^v  students  were  admitted  to  the  school  at  the  opening  of  its 
fifth  year,  Sept.  11,  1902. 

The  increase  of  non-resident  students  emphasizes  the  steadily 
growing  interest  that  exists  between  the  State  educational 
institutions  and  local  and  adjacent  secondary  schools.  An 
evident  desire  on  the  part  of  high  schools  to  shape  courses  in 
their  fitting  departments  which  shall  be  of  advantage  to  our 
normal  school  is  manifested  by  the  higher  standard  already 
showing  itself  in  the  work  of  the  candidates  who  appear  for 
entrance  examinations. 

In  offering  the  annual  report  of  the  Lowell  Normal  School, 
the  marked  point  of  interest  is  the  result  of  a  closer  working- 
plan  between  academic  and  practice  departments.  This  has 
been  effected  not  only  from  natural  growth  but  because  definite 
outlines  have  been  prepared  in  the  different  departments,  which 
guide  the  presentation  of  the  subject  tliroughout  the  grades  of 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

In  nature  work,  for  instance,  each  week  finds  some  simple 
3^et  scientific  exposition  of  a  subject  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
interest  and  the  abilitj^  of  the  children.  It  may  be  the  study 
of  a  butterfly  or  of  a  rabbit,  or  it  may  be  that  the  little  ones 
learn  to  churn  cream  into  butter  for  the  first  time  ;  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  the  result  of  a  scientific  examination  of  the  subject, 
first  elaborated  under  the  supervision  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment. In  this  way  the  nature  work  finds  its  place  in  every 
grade,  based  upon  what  is  best  fitted  for  the  child's  mind  in 
each  year. 

Also,  in  the  physical  department  of  the  normal  school  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  practice  school  is  shown  by  the  visits  of 
the  children  to  the  gymnasium,  where  they  have  the  benefit  of 
physical  culture  lessons  under  the  superintendence  of  the  nor- 
mal students  and  their  director. 

Likewise  in  the  manual  training  department  there  is  not  only 
the  theor}^  of  the  usefulness  of  handicrafts  for  children  discussed 
with  the  pupil  teachers,  but  here  again  the  children  may  come 
fi'om  the  practice  school  for  active  work  in  ' '  rafiia  "  (basket 
work)  and  "  knife  cutting,"  under  the  guidance  of  the  normal 
students  themselves. 

The  normal  work  is  laying  stress  upon  its  practice  depart- 
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rnent  along  all  its  lines  of  instruction ,  year  by  year  developing 
in  each  department  a  greater  power  of  execution  and  clearer 
manner  of  emphasis.  Its  chief  aims  are  the  presentation  of 
subject  matter  which  shall  insure  the  pupil  teacher  material  to 
use, — to  wit,  knowledge,  and  a  psychological  and  pedagogical 
method  whereby  the  pupil  teacher  may  handle  her  knowledge 
to  the  best  advantage,  economically  and  creatively,  for  the 
State  and  for  the  individual. 

Lawrence  and  Lowell  Practice   Schools. 

Through  the  initial  agreement  between  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  and  the  school  board  of  Lawrence,  which 
was  explained  in  the  report  of  last  year,  there  has  now  devel- 
oped a  permanent  practice  department  for  the  normal  students 
who  live  in  Lawrence.  This  training  department  can  but  be- 
come a  very  strong  factor  in  the  normal  work  at  Lowell. 

By  the  terms  of  agreement  the  Lawrence  students  are  given 
the  privilege  of  practising  in  the  primary  and  first  two  grades  of 
the  Oliver  School.  Miss  Leila  M.  Lamprey,  formerly  head  of 
the  Lawrence  Training  School,  has  been  appointed  executive 
of  this  work,  and  her  corps  of  teachers  were  transferred  at  the 
same  time  as  critic  teachers. 

The  same  method  of  observation  and  practice  work  is  car- 
ried out  as  far  as  possible  in  both  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
departments.  The  one  marked  diiference  between  the  practice 
schools  lies  in  the  executive  administration.  In  the  Lowell 
department  there  is  a  regular  teacher  in  each  room,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  school  management,  and  aids  the  pupil 
teacher  in  her  daily  work  with  supervision  and  suggestion. 
In  Lawrence,  pupil  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
faculty  govern  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  teaching. 

As  the  Lawrence  school  now  stands,  ten  pupils  are  complet- 
ing their  course,  five  students  form  a  graduate  class  and  eigh- 
teen members  of  the  senior  class  at  the  Lowell  Normal  School 
must  find  practice  for  twelve  weeks  each  during  the  year. 
The  consideration  of  these  statistics  shows  at  once  that  better 
facilities  are  needed  if  this  large  field  of  practice  work  is  to 
be  perfected. 

There   have  been   but  two  changes  in  the  faculty  of  the 
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Lowell  Training  School.  Miss  Spooner's  resignation  from  the 
first  grade  has  led  to  the  appointment  of 'Miss  Alice  G.  Barrett 
to  that  room,  and  Miss  Barrett's  work  of  the  second  grade  has 
been  g-iven  to  Miss  Sara  E.  Ames.  Aside  from  these  two 
changes,  the  faculty  of  the  Bartlett  School  remains  as  last  re- 
ported. 

Lectures. 

Lectures  were  delivered  before  the  school  during  the  year 
by  the  following  persons  :  — 

Dec.     20.     Mr.     Charles    Townsend    Copeland,  — Readings     from 

Dickens.  ' 

Jan.      10.     Prof.  John  M.  Tyler,  —  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 

17.  Mrs,  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  —  Girls'  Friendships. 

24.     Prof.  William  H.  Burnham, — The  Hygiene  of  Instruc- 
tion. 
31.     Mr.  Charles  Townsend  Copeland, — Selected  Readings. 
Feb.       7.     Prof.  John  M.  Tyler,  — Education  and  Environment. 
14.     Miss  Mabel  C.  Bragg,  —The  Story  Hour. 

18.  Mr.  Heory  T.  Bailey,  —  Artistic  Manual  Training. 

28.     Prof.     William    H.    Burnham, — Mental   Hygiene    and 

Fatigue. 
March    7.     Mrs.    Kate   Ward  well   Buck,    Mrs.    Florence   Atherton 

Spalding,  —  Life  and  Works  of  Richard  Wagner. 
14.     Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp,  —  The  Tempest. 
21.     Mr.  George  I.  Aldrich, — Some  Present  Tendencies  in 

the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic. 
28.     Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp,  — King  Lear. 

Statistics. 
The  statistics  for  the  school  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1902,  are 
as  follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  147. 

2.  Number  in  entering  classes :  junior,  65  ;  senior,  6  ;  special,  3. 

3.  Number  of  graduates  for  the  year,  37. 

4.  Total  number  of  graduates,  151. 

5.  Whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the 
school,  468. 

6.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted,  18  years,  4  months. 

7.  Of  the  entering  class,  Middlesex  County  is  represented  by  5 
towns  and  Essex  County  by  4  towns.     Lowell  furnishes  29  pupils; 
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Lawrence,  18  ;  Haverhill,  5  ;  Methuen,  4 ;  Winchester,  2  ;  and  An- 
dover,  Carlisle,  "Waltham,  Tyngsborough,  Chelmsford,  Groton  and 
Medford,  1  each. 

8.  Occupations  of  pupils'  fathers:  merchants,  10;  laborers,  10; 
farmers,  7  ;  overseers,  4 ;  agents,  3  ;  painters,  3  ;  manufacturers,  2  ; 
butchers,  2 ;  engineers,  2  ;  tailor,  1 ;  janitor,  1  ;  architect,  1  ;  librarian, 
1 ;  hotel  keeper,  1  ;  policeman,  1 ;  photographer,  1 ;  blacksmith,  1 ; 
machinist,  1 ;  mechanic,  1 ;  printer,  1 ;  not  reported,  2. 

GEORGE  H.  CONLEY, 
KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 

Board  of  Visitors. 


SIXTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  EEPOET 


SECRETARY  OF  THE   BOARD. 


EEPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY. 


To  the  Oeyieral  Court  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  compliance  with  the  law,  the  sixty-sixth  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted to  both  your  honorable  bodies.  The  themes  with 
which  it  deals  are  largely  determined  by  your  directions. 
These  directions  in  many  cases  are  so  explicit  as  to  leave  little 
margin  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  in  dealing  with  them. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  abstract  of  school  returns  that 
is  annually  printed. 

The  Annual  Abstract  of  School  Returns.  —  So  far  as  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  concerned,  the 
impression  that  the  publication  of  statistical  matter  is  assum- 
ing undue  proportions  is  not  well  founded.  It  is  in  the  ab- 
stract of  the  annual  school  returns  that  the  great  bulk  of  such 
matter  is  found.  These  returns  are  based  on  inquiries  which 
the  Legislature  requires  the  office  to  send  out.  The  inquiries 
relate  to  matters  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  either  to 
a  comprehension  of  school  situations  or  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
school  laws.  The  inquiries  once  made,  the  answers  to  them 
must  be  published.  The  law  here  is  explicit,  — the  secretary 
"shall  annually  make  to  the  General  Court  ...  a  report 
containing  a  printed  abstract  of  said  returns."  From  1837  to 
1877  the  reports  of  the  Board  contained  abstracts  not  only  of 
the  returns  but  of  the  reports  of  school  committees.  During 
these  forty  years  the  average  number  of  pages  annually  de- 
voted to  both  classes  of  abstracts  was  366.  The  reports  of 
school  committees  were  dropped  in  1877.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pages  for  the  returns  only  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  has  been  152,  making  the  average  number  of  pages  de- 
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voted  to  abstracts  during  tlie  entire  period  of  sixty-live  years 
284.  These  selections  from  the  reports  of  school  committees 
served  an  admhable  purpose  in  their  day.  They  might  be 
resumed  in  connection  with  special  themes  with  much  profit, 
since  among  the  local  reports  to-day  there  are  many  whose 
freshness  and  vigor  in  treating  educational  themes  entitle  them 
to  State  as  well  as  to  local  consideration.  In  deference  partly 
to  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  briefer  reports  and  partly  to 
the  need  of  relief  in  a  hard-pressed  office,  the  sixty-fourth  and 
sixty-fifth  reports  have  been  much  reduced  in  volume  over 
those  of  preceding  years.  In  accordance  with  suggestions 
made  to  the  new  State  Board  of  Publication,  and  at  its  request, 
the  abstract  in  the  present  report  has  been  reduced,  by  the 
omission  of  certain  county  tables,  to  130  pages,  —  less  than 
half  the  average  for  the  entire  series  of  its  predecessors ;  and 
the  volume  of  the  present  report  is  less  than  that  of  several 
that  were  issued  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago.  If  reduction  brings 
a  gain  in  diminished  cost,  and  in  that  only,  it  is  of  minor  ac- 
count. If  it  brings  a  gain  in  incisiveness  and  effectiveness  of 
presentation,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor. 

Plan  of  the  Report.  —  It  is  the  plan  of  the  present  report  to 
give  :  — 

1.  A  summary,  in  as  brief  and  concise  terms  as  possible,  of 
the  annual  school  returns. 

2.  A  survey  and  analysis  of  this  summary,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  comparisons  with  the  past ;  of  bringing  out  into 
sharper  relief  the  character  and  significance  of  such  educa- 
tional and  financial  trends  as  the  returns  indicate  ;  of  suggest- 
ing, in  the  light  of  these  returns  and  in  theu'  appropriate 
relations  to  them,  what  new  policies,  if  any,  are  desirable  ; 
and,  in  general,  of  extracting  from  what  might  otherwise 
remain  unprofitable  data  the  lessons  that  should  be  learned 
from  them. 

3.  A  statement  of  what  has  been  done  under  the  various 
measures  adopted  by  the  State  in  aid  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  schools. 

4.  A  consideration  of  certain  educational  and  prudential 
themes,  not  immediately  connected  with  or  suggested  by  the 
returns,  that  are  now  engaging  public  attention. 

5.  A  summary  of  recommendations. 
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Summary  of  Statistics  for  1901-1902. 

7.     Number  of  Public  Day  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  towns,  320  ;  cities,  33.     Total,  353. 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  required  by  law. 

2.  Number  of  public  schools,  the  unit  of  com]3arison  being  a 

single  school  which  has  one  head  or  principal,  whatever 
the  number  of  subordinate  teachers,         ....  4,305 

Decrease  from  the  preceding  year,         .        .        .116 

3.  Number  of  public  schools  based  on  the  single  class  room  as 

the  unit  of  comparison, 11,017 

Increase  over  the  preceding  year,  ....    318 

II.     Number  of  Months  the  Public  Schools  have  been  kept. 

1.  Aggregate  number  of  months  (twenty  school  days  each) 

all  the  public  schools  have  been  kept  during  the  year,    .       102,9802^0 
Increase, 3,61 2  g^g 

2.  Average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year, 92% 

Increase, -^^ 

3.  Aggi'egate  number  of  months  the  high  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year, 2,5183% 

Increase, 25  |f 

4.  Average  number  of  months  the  high  schools   have  been 

kept  during  the  year, 9|f 

Increase, 2% 

///.     School  Census  Data. 

1.  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  Sept.  1,  1901,  between  the 

ages   of    seven   and    fourteen    years :    males,   170,958 ; 

females,  170,376 ;  total, 341,334 

Inci'ease  in  the  total,        .....  6,421 

2.  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  Sept.  1,  1901,  between  the 

ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years:  males,  241,438  ;  females, 

241,665;  total, 483,103 

Increase  in  the  total, 8,876 

3.  Number  of  illiterate  minors  in  the  State  Sept.  1,  1901,  over 

fourteen  years  of  age :  males,  2,581 ;  females,  2,565  ;  total,  5,146 

Decrease  in  the  total, 1,096 

IV.     Public  School  Enrolment  and  Attendance  Data. 

1.  Number  of  pupils  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age 

attending  the  public  schools  during  the  year  1901-1902,  .  299,065 

Increase 7,037 

2.  Number  of  different  pupils  between  five  and  fifteen  years 

of  age   attending   the,  public  schools  during  the  year 

1901-1902, 420,308 

Increase, 6,616 
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3.  Number  of  pupils  under  five  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools  during  the  year  1901-1902,         .         .        .  11,273 

Decrease, 306 

4.  Number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools  during  the  year  1901-1902,        .         .         .  42,653 

Decrease, 264 

6.  Total  enrolment  of  jjupils  of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools 

during  the  year  1901-1902, 474,234 

Increase, 6,046 

6.  Average  membership  of  pupils  in  all  the  public  schools 

during  the  year  1901-1902, 415,533 

Increase, .         9,453 

7.  Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  during  the  year 

1901-1902, 380,026 

Increase, 8,978 

8.  Percentage  of  attendance  based  on  the  average  membership,  .92 

9.  Percentage  of  attendance  based  on  the  total  enrolment,       .  .82 

V.     Public  School  Teachers  and  their  Wages. 

1.  Number  of  men  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

dm'ing  the  year, 1,240 

Increase, 26 

2.  Number  of  w^omen  employed  as  teachers   in   the  pviblie 

schools  during  the  year, 12,665 

Increase, 257 

8.  Number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 

during  the  year, 13,905 

Increase, 283 

4.  Number  of  teachers  required  by  the  public  schools,     .         .  12,893 

Increase, 279 

5.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  schools,      .  6,498 

'  Increase, 432 

6.  Number  of   teachers  who   have  graduated   from    normal 

schools, 5,451 

Increase, 315 

7.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  the  public 

schools, $143  33 

Increase $2  39 

8.  Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  in  the  public 

schools, '        |53  37 

Increase, |0  62 

VI.     Public  High  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  public  high  schools, 260 

Decrease, 1 

2.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools,        ....  1,592 

Increase, 46 
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3,  Number  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools, 

Increase, 728 

4.  Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  high  school  principals, 

Increase, $698  24 
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40,252 
,129  23 


VIT.     Pahlic  Evening  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  having  public  evening  schools,  56 

Increase, 5 

2.  Number  of  evening  schools  based  on  the  single  class  room 

as  the  unit  of  comparison, 917 

Increase, 68 

8.  Number  of  teachers, 1,417 

Increase, 81 

4.  Number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance :  males,  24,213 ; 

females,  11,674;  total, 35,787 

Increase  in  total, 2,143 

5.  Average  attendance,        .        .        .        .        .        .        .         .  19,644 

Increase, 1,230 

6.  Expended  upon  evening  schools, 1236,095  21 

Increase, f21,472  39 


VIIL     Public  Kindergartens. 

1.  Number  of  towns  and  cities  having  public  kindergartens,    .  35 

Decrease, 2 

2.  Number  of  public  kindergartens, 234 

Increase, 3 

3.  Number  of  teachers, 439 

Decrease, .4 

4.  Number  of  pupils,  .        . 14,165 

Decrease,  . 373 


IX.     Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Support. 

A.  Total  expenditure  for  the  siq^x^ort  of  the  public  schools,    $11,690,070  05 

Increase, $555,136  14 

This  expenditure  is  distributed  among  the  following 
classes  indicated  in  the  statutory  definition  of  sup- 
port :  — 

1.  Teachers'  wages, $8,571,748  62 

Increase,       .        .        .      $341,317  14 

2.  Conveyance  of  pupils,    ....      $165,596  91 

Increase,       .        .         .        $13,823  44 

3.  Fuel  and  care  of  school  premises,         .    $1,466,247  30 

Increase,       .        .        .       $112,951  43 

4.  School  committees,  clerks,  truant  offi- 

cers, etc., $166,788  94 

Increase,       .        .        .  f 5,4 95  33 
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5.  Superintendents  of  schools,   .         .        .      f  303,750  19 

Increase,       .        .        .        817,885  19 

6.  Text-books  and  supplies,       .         .         .       $662,588  76 

Increase,      .        .         .        $32,922  65 

7.  School  sundries, $353,349  33 

Increase,       .         .         .        $30,740  96 

B.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  support  as 

given  under  IX.,  A,  but  derived  from  other  sources  than 
local  taxation  or  its  equivalent,  such  as  aid  from  the 
State,  income  from  local  funds,  voluntary  contributions, 

etc., 1455,619  92 

Increase, $79,118  65 

C.  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  sup- 

po7't  of  public  schools,  being  the  total  expenditure  for 
such  support  as  given  under  IX.,  A,  diminished  by  con- 
tributions for  such  support  from  other  sources  than  local 
taxation  as  given  under /X,  5,          ....       $11,234,4.50  18 
Increase, $476^017  49 

X.     Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Buildings. 

A.  Total  expenditure  for  buildings  for  the  public  schools,        $3,442,063  33 

Increase, $397,050  24 

This  expenditure  is  distributed  as  follows  :  — 

1.  New  schoolhouses,  ....    $2,503,410  37 

Increase,       .        .        .      $367,778  74 

2.  Alterations   and    permanent    improve- 

ments,        $562,182  34 

Increase,       .         .        .        .$7,480  97 

3.  Ordinary  repairs $376,470  62 

Increase,       .         .        .        $21,790  53 

B.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  buildings  for 

the   public   schools   as   given  under  X,  A,  but  derived 
from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  or  its  equivalent,     $63,859  31 
Increase, $50,772  30 

C.  Amount  raised  bj'  local  taxation  and  expended  for  build- 

ings, being  the  total  expenditure  for  buildings  as  given 
under  X,  A,  diminished  by  contributions  for  buildings 
from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  as  given  under 

X.,B, $3,388,204  02 

Increase, .      $346,277  94 

XI.     Total  Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Support  and  Buildings. 

1.  Total  expenditure  for  supx)ort  and  buildings  for  the  public 

schools,  that  is,  for  all  public  school  purposes,         .       $15,132,133  38 
Increase, $952,186  38 

2.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  sujjport  and 
'  buildings  as  given  under  IX.,  A,  and  X,  A,  but  derived 

from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  or  its  equivalent, .    $509,479  23 
Increase, $129,890  95 
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3.  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  support 
and  buildings,  being  the  total  expenditure  for  these  pur- 
poses as  given  under  IX.,  A,  and  X,  A,  diminished  by 
contributions  thereto  from  otlier  sources  than  local  taxa- 
tion or  its  equivalent,  as  given  under  IX.,  B,  and  X,  3,  $14,622,654  15 
Increase, $822,295  43 

XII.     Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  per  Child. 

1,  Average  taxatio?i  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support 
(/X,  G)  for  each  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  years  (ZZ7.,  2),  .        .        ...        .         .  |23  25 

Increase, f  0  56 

2.^Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  sujyport 
(IX.,  C)  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the 

public  schools  (IF.,  6), $27  04 

Increase, $0  55 

3.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  sujJj^ort  and 

buildings,  that  is,  for  all  school  purposes  (XL,  3),  for 
each  child   in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 

fifteen  years  (J/J,  2), $30  28 

Increase, $1  17 

4.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  siq^port  and 

buildings,  that  is,  for  all  school  pm-poses  (X/.,  3),for 
each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public 
schools  (/F.,  6), $35  19 

Increase, $1  21 

6.  Average  expenditure  on  account  of  the  public  schools  for 
support  and  buildings,  including  voluntary  contributions 
as  well  as  money  raised  hj  taxation  (XL,  1),  for  each 
child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
(LLL.,2), $31  32 

Increase, $1  42 

6.  Average  expenditure  on  account  of  public  schools  for  sup)- 
port  and  buildings,  including  voluntary  contributions  as 
well  as  money  raised  by  taxation  (XL.,  1),  for  each  child 
in  the  average  membership  of  the  public  schools 
(IF.,  6), $36  42 

Increase, $1  51 

XIII.     Percentage   of  State   Valuation  expended  for  Public  School 

Purposes. 

1.  Percentage  of  the  total  State  valuation  (May  1, 1901)  raised 

by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of  the 

public  schools  (7X.,  C), 003 jW  or  $3.70  per  $1,000 

Increase, .    .OOO^^o  or  f  0.07  per  $1,000 

2.  Percentage  of  the  total  State  valuation  (May  1, 1901)  raised 

by  local  taxation  and  expended  on  the  public  schools  for 
support  and  buildings  (XL,  3),  .        .        .    .0<)^^^-^  or  $4.82  per  $1,000 
Increase, OOO^g^  or  $0-16  per  |1,000 
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XIV.     Academies  and  Private  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  incorporated  academies,       .....  46 

Decrease,  .        .  _ 6 

2.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  academies  for  the  year,        .  6,877 

Decrease, 269 

3.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  the  academies  during  the  year,    .    $448,948  29 

Decrease, $27,359  76 

4.  Number  of  private  schools  returned, 352 

Increase, 3 

5.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  private  schools  during  the 

year 80,460 

Increase, ^    .         5,281 

6.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  private  schools  (much  of  it  esti- 

mated),         8678,010  00 

Decrease, $41,864  41 
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A:n"Altsis  of  the  Statistical  Returns  por  1901- 

1902. 

The  Annual  School  Keturns. 
What  Period  the  Returns  cover.  — While,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  and  convenience,  the  statistics  of  the  present  report  are 
designated  as  statistics  for  1901-1902,  it  should  be  understood 
that  they  do  not  all  belong  to  1901-1902,  but  cover  periods 
that  range  from  the  summer  of  1900  to  Jan.  1,  1903.  The 
distribution  of  these  statistics  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  School  attendance  returns  from  nearly  the  entire  State, 
covering  the  school  year  that  runs  from  the  summer  of  1900  to 
the  summer  of  1901. 

For  many  of  the  larger  places  these  facts  were  not  in  shape 
for  use  until  the  early  part  of  1902.  The  office  gathered  them 
in  April,  1902. 

2.  School  fiscal  returns  covering  a  variety  of  fiscal  years 
that  ended  all  the  way  from  the  summer  of  1901  to  the  spring 
of  1902. 

While  a  uniform  school  year  for  all  attendance  purposes  has 
been  practically  reached  by  the  State,  a  uniform  fiscal  year  is 
not  to  be  expected ;  and  such  a  thing  as  a  single  uniform  year 
for  both  attendance  and  fiscal  purposes  is  more  hopeless  still. 
All  money  returns,  therefore,  that  concern  the  schools,  are  for 
years  that  end  in  most  cases  from  one  to  eight  months  after  the 
year  for  the  attendance  returns  has  closed. 

3.  Certain  data  that  belong  to  the  latest  fiscal  year  of  the 
State,  that  is,  to  the  year  from  Jan.  1,  1902,  to  Jan.   1,  1903. 

The  items  under  the  first  two  heads  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
abstract ;  under  the  third  head,  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

Compliance  loith  the  Direction  relative  to  a  Uniform  School 
Year.  — A  year  ago  37  towns,  with  a  population  of  73,076, 
reported  that  they  had  made  attendance  returns  for  other  school 
years  than  the  uniform  school  year  directed.  The  number  of 
towns  reporting  non-compliance  in  the  present  report  is  19, 
with  a  population  of  31,446.  They  are  Alford,  Belchertown, 
Chatham,  Chilmark,  Enfield,  Foxborough,  Gay  Head,  Gran- 
ville, Halifax,  Ludlow,  Montgomery,  Mt.  Washington,  New 
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Ashford,  North  Brookfield,  Petersham,  Princeton,  Eichmond, 
Webster  and  Weston.  The  following  9  towns,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  27,271,  did  not  report  when  their  school  year  closed: 
Amherst,  Gardner,  Gosnold,  Lakeville,  Ipswich,  Nahant, 
Newbury,  Oakham,  Royalston  and  West  Bridgewater. 

There  are  doubtless  some  errors  on  these  two  lists.  Enfield, 
Eoxborough,  Ludlow,  Petersham,  Princeton  and  Royalston,  for 
■example,  reported  a  year  ago  that  their  attendance  returns  were 
made  for  the  uniform  school  year,  as  directed.  The  attention 
of  these  28  towns  is  called  to  the  directions  o-iven  them  in  the 
blank  for  the  school  returns,  and  to  the  reasons  for  those 
directions  as  set  forth  in  the  sixty-third  report,  pages  76-78. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  towns  and  cities,  embracing 
98  per  cent,  of  the  population,  now  make  their  attendance 
returns  for  a  uniform  school  year,  with  the  result  that  their 
accuracy  and  trustworthiness  have  been  much  improved. 

NuMBEE  OF  Public  Schools. 
Gonsolidation  of  Schools.  —  The  number  of  public  schools, 
when  the  unit  in  counting  them  is  a  single  school  with  one 
head  or  principal,  is  4,305  ;  when  the  unit  is  a  single  class 
room,  the  number  is  11,017.  As  under  the  first  unit  the 
number  is  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago  by  116  schools,  and 
than  it  was  in  1895  by  285  schools,  the  inference  is  that  the 
process  of  consolidating  schools  is  still  going  on,  —  an  infer- 
ence that  is  confirmed  by  the  gradually  increasing  expenditure 
for  conveyance. 


Number  of  Months  the  Public  Schools  have  been  kept. 
Elementary  Schools.  —  The  law  requires  that  the  schools 
shall  be  kept  at  least  eight  months.  The  average  length  for 
the  State  exceeds  this  requirement  by  one  month  and  six 
days.  The  excess  a  year  ago  was  one  month  and  five  days. 
The   following  towns    report  lengths   of  schooling  less  than 


eight  months  : 

— 

Alford, 

7  mos. 

3  days. 

Rowe, 

.     7  mos.,  13  days 

Florida, 

7  mos. 

17  days. 

Sandisfield, 

.     7  mos.,  19  days 

Hawley, 

7  mos. 

16  days. 

Savoy, 

.    7  mos.,  17  days 

Lanesborough,  . 

7  mos., 

7  days. 
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The  folio-wing  towns  report  on»e  or  more  schools  as  kept  less 
than  the  legal  time,  the  average  length  of  their  schools  as  a 
whole,  however,  exceeding  eight  months  :  Dennis,  Hancock, 
Tyringham,  Quincy,  Templeton  and  Worthington. 

Of  the  towns  whose  schooling  is  less  than  eight  months, 
Alford,  Florida,  Hawley,  Rowe  and  Savoy  are  entitled  to  re- 
duce their  schooling  to  twenty-eight  weeks,  on  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1,  chapter  42  of  the  Revised  Laws. 

High  Schools.  —  High  schools  are  required  by  law  to  be  kept 
forty  weeks.  No  penalty  is  attached  to  failure  to  do  so.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  a  school  fund  town  that  is  required  by 
law  to  maintain  a  high  school,  no  apportionment  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  to  such  town  can  be 
legally  made  if  the  high  school  is  kept  less  than  thirty-six 
weeks.  Of  the  260  high  schools  returned,  69  were  kept  forty 
weeks,  55  from  thirty-nine  to  forty  weeks,  61  from  thirty- 
eight  to  thirty-nine  weeks,  37  from  thirty-seven  to  thu'ty-eight 
weeks,  and  27  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-seven  weeks.  In  the 
following  towns  the  high  schools  were  kept  from  thirty-four  to 
thirty-six  weeks  only  :  Boxford,  Cottage  City,  Essex,  Grafton, 
Hubbardston,  Millis,  Pembroke,  Rutland,  Sudbury,  Tisbury, 
and  West  Bridge  water.  Of  these  towns,  only  Cottage  City 
and  Grafton  are  required  to  maintain  high  schools.  The  other 
towns  reason,  doubtless,  that,  since  they  are  not  required  to 
maintain  high  schools  at  all,  they  may  consult  their  pleasure, 
if  they  choose  to  maintain  them,  as  to  the  length  of  time  they 
will  keep  them  open.  On  the  other  hand,  every  properly 
qualified  child  in  the  Commonwealth  is  entitled  to  free  high 
school  instruction,  either  in  the  home  school,  or,  if  there  is  no 
high  school  at  home,  in  some  outside  high  school.  This  in- 
struction is  presumably  of  the  sort  defined  in  the  statutes,  — 
instruction  "for  the  general  purpose  of  training  and  culture, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  admission  to 
State  normal  schools,  technical  schools  and  colleges,"  and  in  a 
school  that  meets  the  statutory  requirements  of  ' '  one  or  more 
courses  of  study  at  least  four  years  in  length,"  and  of  sessions 
that  amount  to  "  forty  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in  each 
year."  The  correct  principle  seems  to  be  that,  if  a  town  not 
required  to  maintain  a  high  school  chooses  to  do  so,  it  is  not 
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at  liberty  to  keep  it  open  for  -as  short  a  period  as  it  pleases, 
but  is  under  bonds  to  hold  it  up  to  the  legal  standard  of  forty 
weeks.  The  proper  choice  for  the  child  is  between  a  legal 
length  at  home  and  a  lesral  lenoth  outside. 

The  fact  that  191  of  our  260  hio'h  schools  fall  short  of  the 
forty  weeks  fixed  'by  law  leads  to  the  inquiry  whether  this 
length  is  not  greater  than  the  people  will  bear.     It  exceeds 
by  one  or  two  months    the   length  of  schooling  in  numerous 
private  schools  and  in  the  colleges.     The  demands  of  higher 
institutions,  of  the  law,  and,  in  general,  of  modern  education, 
are  so  serious,  however,  that  the  full  time  of  forty  weeks  seems 
to  be  needed  to  meet  them  fairly.     The  69  schools  that  were 
kept  open  the  full  time  include  a  large  proportion  of  the  best 
high  schools  in  the  State.     Of  the  191  that  fell  short,  about 
half  fell  short  by  a  period  varying  from  one  day  to  eight.      It 
is  quite  probable  that  in  numerous  cases  the  school  committees 
plan  for  the  full  forty  weeks  ;  then,  because  of  storms,  agri- 
cultural fairs,  teachers'  meetings,  local  celebrations  and  what 
not,  the  full  time  is  reduced.     Under  a  rule   of  the   school 
register,  of  long  standing  but  of  doubtful  expediency,  if  not  of 
doubtful  legality,  it  is  permissible  to  count  towards  the  length 
of  schooling  such  legal  holidays  as  occur  in  term  time.     The 
legal  holidays  are  February  22,  April  19,  May  30,  July  4,  the 
first  Monday  in  September,  Thanksgiving  day  and  Christmas 
day.     Inasmuch  as  three  or  four  of  these  holidays  are  likely  to 
occur  in  term  time,  the  actual  length  of  schooling  is  so  many 
days  less  than    the    length  which   the    towns    and    cities    are 
permitted  to  return.     It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  make  the  legal  requirement  for  high  schools  a 
definite    number   of  days    with  no    allowances    whatever   for 
holidays  or  other  days  when  the  schools  are  closed.     If  such 
schools  were  required  to  be  kept  open,  say,  190  actual  days 
each  year,  would  not  such  a  requirement  have  the  advantage 
of  a  sharper  definition,  prevent  fictitious  additions  to  the  length 
of  schooling,  discourage  the  too  indulgent  closing  of  schools, 
and  practically  hold  the  schools  up  to  the  actual  time  attained 
by  those  that  return,  under  the  present  system,  forty  weeks  ? 
For  like  reasons,  should  not  the  length  of  schooling  below  the 
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high  school  be  made  a  definite  number  of  actual  days  instead 
of  32  weeks?  A  frequent  inquiry  at  the  ofSce  is  this  :  Why  is 
it  not  just  as  fair  to  count  towards  the  length  of  schooling  the 
days  when  the  schools  are  closed  on  account  of  storms,  teachers' 
institutes,  etc.,  as  to  count  the  legal  holidays?  And  it  is 
quite  certain. that,  in  spite  of  the  register  rule,  other  holidays 
than  the  legal  ones  are  frequently  counted  towards  the  length 
required  by  law.  Such  fictitious  or  constructive  days  of  school- 
ing are  to  be  deprecated.  It  matters  not  how  little  time  is 
involved,  the  principle  of  counting  days  of  no  schooling  as 
days  of  schooling  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  unsound. 

Under  the  high  school  law  of  1902  the  Board  of  Education  is 
called  upon  to  approve  numerous  high  schools.  The  payment 
of  State  money  either  in  the  way  of  direct  grants  to  high 
schools  or  of  reimbursement  of  high  school  tuition  expenditures 
is  conditioned  upon  such  approval.  It  looks  on  the  surface 
as  if  it  would  be  a  feasible  and  eifective  way  of  holding  the 
State  grant  high  schools  up  to  the  legal  standard,  if  the  Board 
should  withhold  approval  from  them  and  thus  block  State  pay- 
ments on  their  account  until  compliance  is  assured.  The  law, 
however,  does  not  permit  the  withholding  of  a  town's  share  in 
the  income  of  the  school  fund  on  account  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
length  of  high  school  instruction,  unless  such  length  falls  short 
of  thirty-six  weeks.  In  its  approval  of  high  schools  previous 
to  the  law  of  1902,  the  Board  has  not  taken  into  account  the 
length  of  schooling  unless  it  has  fallen  below  thirty-six  weeks. 
Whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  ought  to  do  so  hereafter, 
merits  consideration. 

School  Census  Data. 
Anomalies  in  the  School  Census  for  1890.  — It  Avas  pointed 
out  a  year  ago  that  the  school  census  for  September,  1890, 
presented  some  exceedingly  questionable  data.  For  children 
between  seven  and  fourteen  it  showed  a  gain  over  the  preced- 
ing year  of  5,667  boys  and  8,267  girls,  — a  suspicious  dispro- 
portion. For  children  between  five  and  fifteen  it  showed  a 
gain  of  5,409  boys  and  10,901  girls,  — a  disproportion  out  of 
all  reason.     Moreover,  the  larger  gain  of  boys  between  seven 
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and  fourteen  over  that  of  boys  between  five  and  fifteen  was 
impossible.  The  census  for  1901  shows  a  gain  for  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  of  7,712  hoys  and  1,164  girls,  and  a 
gain  for  children  between  seven  and  fourteen  of  5,123  boys 
and  1,544  girls.  These  gains,  so  discordant  on  the  surface, 
are  apparently  due  to  the  anomalies  of  the  preceding  census, 
and  seem  to  correct  them.  The  census  of  1901  gives  225 
more  boys  than  girls  between  seven  and  fourteen,  and  582 
more  boys  than  girls  between  five  and  fifteen,  —  results  that 
harmonize  well  with  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  for  these 
ages  established  by  the  State  census  of  1895. 

The  Neeclless  Enumeration  of\  Children  hetiveen  Five  and 
Fifteen  Years  of  Age.  —  There  is  now  no  valid  reason  for 
enumerating  the  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age.  An  old  statute  requires,  indeed,  that  the  towns  shall 
raise  for  the  support  of  its  schools  at  least  three  dollars  for 
each  child  between  these  ages,  but  this  minimum  was  for  con- 
ditions that  have  ceased  to  exist.  Only  once  during  the  past 
eight  years  has  a  town  fallen  short  of  this  sum,  —  the  town 
of  Gay  Head,  —  and  it  immediately  set  itself  right  when  its 
attention  was  called  to  the  matter.  Obviously,  the  cost  of  the 
schools  is  more  dependent  on  the  number  of  children  to  be 
educated  at  public  expense  than  on  any  other  single  factor. 
The  children  legally  entitled  to  be  thus  educated  are  of  all 
ages,  from  the  lowest  kindergarten  age  of  three  up  to  twenty- 
one.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  case  of 
Needham  v.  Wellesley,  139  Mass.  372,  rules  upon  this  point 
as  follows  :  — 

The  Legislature  adopted  as  the  rule  for  equalizing  the  burdens  of 
expense  for  maintaining  schools,  that  the  excess  which  fell  upon 
Needham  should  be  ascertained  "  on  the  basis  of  the  average  number 
of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  of  legal  school  age  for  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  eighty."  The  commissioners  ruled  and  held  that 
by  "  the  average  number  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  "  was  meant 
the  average  "membership  of  the  public  schools,  as  shown  by  the 
school  register."  This  was  the  correct  construction  of  the  statute. 
Scholars  whose  names  are  upon  the  register,  and  who  are  recognized  as 
members  of  the  schools,  are  scholars,  though  they  may  be  occasionally 
absent   from   school.     If  the  Legislature  had  intended  to  make  the 
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average  attendance  upon  the  schools  the  basis,  it  would  have  said  so. 
The  language  used  does  not  naturally  bear  this  construction. 

The  commissioners  also  ruled  that  the  phrase  in  the  statute,  "of 
legal  school  age,"  includes  all  the  members  of  the  schools  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  ruling  was 
correct.  The  Pub.  Sts.,  c.  47,  §  4,  provide  that  "all  children  within 
the  Commonwealth  may  attend  the  public  schools  in  the  place  in  which 
they  have  their  legal  residence,  subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  law."  Under  this  provision,  all  the  residents  of  the  Common- 
wealth under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  as  soon  as  they  have  suf- 
ficient capacity,  are  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools,  subject  to 
such  lawful  regulations  as  may  be  made ;  and,  by  its  natural  mean- 
ing, the  expression  ' '  scholars  of  legal  school  age  "  includes  all  those 
who  are  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools.  " 

The  respondent  contends  that  it  means  scholars  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  years.  The  statute  upon  which  it  relies  provides 
that  persons  having  the  control  of  children  between  those  ages  may 
be  compelled  to  send  them  to  school  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  year 
(Pub.  Sts.,  c.  47,  §  1).  It  does  not  fix  the  ages  within  which  chil- 
dren may  legally  attend  the  public  schools.  It  is,  like  the  Pub.  Sts., 
c.  48,  in  regard  to  children  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
designed  to  compel  the  education  of  children,  and  not  fix  a  legal 
school  age. 

The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  Pub.  Sts.,  c  43,  upon  which  the 
respondent  relies  as  establishing  the  legal  school  age  as  being  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  This  statute  provides  for  the 
distribution  of  one  half  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  among  the 
cities  and  towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  belonging  to  each.  It  is  no  part  of  its  pur- 
pose to  provide  what  shall  be  the  legal  school  age. 

We  can  see  no  rule  of  construction  by  which  it  can  be  held  that 
scholars  under  the  age  of  eight  or  over  the  age  of  fourteen  years  are 
not  of  legal  school  age.  The  expense  of  maintaining  schools  depends 
upon  the  number  of  scholars  who  attend,  and  not  upon  the  number 
of  those  who  are  compelled  to  attend.  The  reason  of  the  rule,  and 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  language  used,  both  show  that  by 
"scholars  of  legal  school  age"  the  Legislature  intended  all  scholars 
who  were  of  the  age  which  entitled  them  to  attend  school,  and  for 
whom  the  town  was  compelled  to  keep  its  schools  open. 

And,  since  towns  and  cities  do  not  generally  make  the  point 
that  persons  should  withdraw  from  school  at  twenty-one,  it 
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follows  that  no  inconsiderable  number  may  be  found  in  the 
public  schools,  usually  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  high  school, 
who  have  attained  their  majority.  Moreover,  not  all  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  attend  the  public  schools.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  cities  and  towns  where  large  numbers  are  in 
parochial  schools.  Such  communities  should  not  be  required 
to  raise  a  definite  sum  per  child  for  all  children  between  five 
and  fifteen,  when  they  are  to  school  only  a  portion  of  them. 

If  no  use  whatever  were  made  of  the  age  group  from  five  to 
fifteen,  it  would  favor  simplicity  and  economy  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  statistical  information.  It  has  just  been  pointed  out 
that  the  only  purpose  the  group  now  serves  is  not  properly 
served,  and  can  be  far  better  served  by  the  average  member- 
ship group. 

Avei^age  MemhersMfp  the  Best  Basis  for  a  Minimum  Re- 
quirement. —  The  safest  and  most  sensible  basis  for  a  minimum 
requirement  of  expenditure  per  child  is  the  average  member- 
ship of  the  public  schools,  as  determined  by  the  rules  of  the 
register.  It  is  the  factor  that,  more  than  the  total  enrolment 
or  the  average  attendance  or  the  number  of  children  in  any 
special  age  groujD,  determines  the  cost  of  the  schools,  and, 
therefore,  should  indicate  the  minimum  amount  per  child  to 
be  raised.  There  are  two  important  principles  that  belong 
together,  —  the  one  relating  to  what  the  State  should  require 
the  towns  to  do  for  themselves,  and  the  other  to  the  aid  the 
State  should  grant  to  the  towns.     Thej^  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  minimum  amount  a  town  should  be  required  to  raise 
for  the  support  of  schools  should  be  a  definite  sum  per  child 
in  the  average  membership  of  such  schools,  such  sum  being  the 
largest  where  the  valuation  per  child  is  largest,  and  least  where 
the  valuation  per  child  is  the  least. 

2.  The  aid  granted  by  the  State  should  be  a  sum  for  each 
child  in  the  average  membership  that  varies  with  the  valuation 
behind  such  child,  being  largest  where  such  valuation  is  the 
least,  and  least  where  such  valuation  is  largest. 

These  two  principles,  sound  in  themselves,  would  act  as  a 
check  on  each  other.  If,  under  the  first,  a  town  should  be 
tempted  to  force  its  average  membership  down  so  as  to  reduce 
the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  under  the  second 
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it  would  be  tempted  to  force  the  average  membership  up  so  as 
to  reduce  its  valuation  per  child,  and  thus  increase  the  aid 
received  from  the  State.  Between  these  opposite  temptations 
the  average  membership  basis  would  not  present  an  inviting 
field  for  forcing  processes. 

lUiterate  Minors  over  Fourteen  Years  of  Age.  —  The  number 
of  illiterate  minors  returned  is  5,146,  or  1,096  less  than  a  year 
ago.  This  is  a  difficult  item  to  ascertain  with  accuracy.  The 
illiteracy  meant  is  inability  ' '  to  read  at  sight  and  ^vrite  legibly 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language."  Consequently, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  census,  the  minor  who 
speaks  and  wT:'ites  French  or  German  or  Italian  only  is  an 
illiterate,  as  well  as  the  minor  who  cannot  read  and  write  at 
all.  The  distinction  betAveen  these  two  kinds  of  illiteracy, 
the  real  and  the  constructive,  is  an  important  one  to  note, 
since  the  odium  which  goes  with  the  former  does  not  attach 
itself  necessarily  to  the  latter.  If  minors  who  have  attended 
school  in  foreign  lands  come  to  us  to  live,  the  law  requires 
that  they  shall  learn  the  English  language,  —  not  on  the  ground 
of  general  ignorance  or  lack  of  schooling,  but  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  however  scholarly  they  may  be  in  their  own 
language,  they  should  know  English,  so  as  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  our  institutions  and  people,  and  so  be  able  to 
live  among  them  to  better  advantage. 

The  new  law  relative  to  illiterate  minors,  chapter  183  of 
the  Acts  of  1902,  requires  that  in  the  evening  school  munici- 
palities every  minor  over  fourteen,  not  simply  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen,  as  heretofore,  shall  have  an  age  and  schooling 
certificate  as  a  prerequisite  to  employment,  or,  in  default 
thereof,  shall  attend  the  evening  school  or  a  day  school. 
Illiteracy  among  native-born  minors  is  practically  extin- 
guished ;  that  which  exists  belongs  to  children  of  foreign  birth, 
and  is  more  common  in  the  factory  towns  and  cities  than 
elsewhere.  The  enforcement  of  the  employment  law  rests 
primarily  with  the  State  inspectors  of  public  buildings,  since 
they  are  designated  as  the  only  ones  by  whom  complaints 
should  be  made.  But  the  gathering  of  the  information  on 
which  complaints  are  based  is  assigned  both  to  these  inspectors 
and  to  the  truant  ofiicers.     Where  either  of  two  authorities 
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tnay^  and  neither  must,  there  is  a  tendenc}^  in  each  to  depend 
on  the  other.  The  truant  officer  and  the  State  inspector  should 
confer  with  each  other,  to  secure  economy  and  efficiency  of 
procedure.  The  truant  officer  better  understands  local  condi- 
tions, for  he  lives  in  their  midst ;  the  State  inspector  can  better 
apply  the  law,  because  he  is  further  removed  from  dissuasive 
local  influences. 


Public  School  Enrolment  and  Attendance  Data. 

Public  School  Children  within  the  Compulsory  Age  Limits.  — 
The  following  table  exhibits  for  five  years  a  comparison  between 
the  census  and  the  school  returns  of  children  within  the  com- 
pulsory age  limits  :  — 


NnMBEK  WITHIN  THE  COMPULSORY  AGB  LIMITS  — 

Excess  of  the 

YEAKS. 

By  the  school 
census. 

Increase. 

In  the 
public  schools. 

Increase. 

census  return 
over  the  public 
school  return. 

1897-1898, . 
1898-1899, . 
1899-1900,. 
1900-1901,. 
1901-1902,. 

258,793 
267,836 
320,979 
334,913 
341,334 

9,043 

9,043 

53,143 

13,934 

6,421 

240,366 
245,728 
288,625 
292,028 
299,065 

6,086 
5,362 
42,897 
3,403 
7,037 

18,427 
22,108 
32,354 

42,885 
42,269 

The  table  shows,  in  the  sharp  increases  of  numbers  for 
1899-1900,  the  efifect  of  dropping  the  lower  compulsory  limit 
from  eight  years  to  seven  ;  and,  in  the  disproportionate  in- 
creases for  1900-1901,  the  probable  efiect  of  more  accurate 
school  returns  in  doing  away  with  double  enrolments, — an 
eifect  due  to  the  new  rule  that  the  attendance  returns  should 
be  for  the  uniform  school  jq2lv  that  runs  from  one  summer 
vacation  to  the  next.  Such  a  rule  affects  the  school  record, 
but  not  the  census. 

The  census  shows  42,268  children  between  seven  and  four- 
teen who  are  not  in  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  such 
children  in  the  public  schools  is  (33  per  cent,  of  the  public  school 
enrolment.     Should  63  per  cent,  of  the  private  school  enrolment, 
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which  is  returned  as  87,337,  come  within  the  compulsory  age 
limits,  this  would  add  55,022  children,  making  the  total 
number  between  seven  and  fourteen  in  public  and  private 
schools  354,088,  or  12,754  in  excess  of  the  school  census 
returns. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  census  gives  the  number  for  a 
particular  date,  September  1,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  while  the  enrolment  gives  the  number  not  only  for  the 
beginning  of  the  school  3^ear,  but  for  all  additions  to  this 
number  during  the  school  year. 

Other  Items  of  Enrolment  and  Attendance.  —  The  number 
of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  that  attended  the  public 
schools  was  420,303,  or  62,800  less  than  the  census  returns. 
Of  course  there  are  numerous  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
in  private  schools,  and  not  a  few  who  do  not  attend  school  at 
all,  since  they  are  either  under  seven  or  over  fourteen,  and  so 
are  not  required  to  attend. 

The  number  of  public  school  pupils  under  five  shows  a  re- 
duction of  308  over  the  preceding  year,  which  may  be  due  to 
a  slight  check  in  the  kindergarten  movement ;  and  the  number 
over  fifteen  shows  a  reduction  of  268,  notwithstanding  an 
increase  in  the  high  school  enrolment  of  728. 

The  average  membership  has  gained  handsomely  on  the  total 
enrolment,  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  average 
membership  holding  its  own.  It  was  expected  that,  when 
returns  were  based  on  the  new  register  rules,  the  greater 
stringency  of  those  rules  would  reduce  the  percentage  of 
attendance.  Under  an  old  register  rule,  a  name  was  dropped 
from  the  membership  after  five  days  of  absence  ;  under  the 
new  rule,  and  a  State  law  that  requires  it,  a  name  cannot  be 
dropped  from  membership  until  after  ten  days  of  such  absence. 
So,  too,  the  practice  was  once  common  of  crediting  the  schools 
with  an  attendance  of  100  per  cent,  for  daj^s  counted  in  the 
length  of  schooling,  but  on  which  the  schools  were  not  in 
session.  Such  fictitious  records  are  forbidden  in  the  new  reg- 
ister. Again,  pupils  were  frequently,  if  not  commonly, 
credited  with  full  attendance  if  they  were  present  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  session,  — a  practice  now  forbidden  by  law,  and 
therefore  by  the  State  register.     All  these  changes  should  re- 
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suit  in  a  reduced  percentage  of  attendance.  In  Suffolk  County, 
where  the  conditions  for  regular  attendance  are  at  least  as 
favorable  as  anywhere  in  the  State,  the  average  attendance  is 
89  per  cent.  In  Berkshire  County,  where  the  conditions  are 
frequently  exceedingly  adverse  to  regular  attendance,  the  per- 
centages run  from  83  to  98,  with  an  average  of  91.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  teachers,  in  their  anxiety  to  keep  their  percent- 
ages high,  not  infrequently  adhere  to  the  discarded  rules  of 
the  old  register,  or  to  the  indulgent  and  objectionable  practices 
that  grew  up  under  them.  It  is  important,  for  example,  that 
the  average  membership  of  the  schools  shall  be  worked  out 
uniformly  throughout  the  State,  since  it  now  serves,  and  is 
likely  hereafter  to  be  more  fully  used  for  the  purpose,  as  a 
basis  for  important  money  computations.  Then  there  are 
considerations  of  honor,  —  is  it  right  for  a  school  to  gain  a  fine 
reputation  for  attendance  through  forbidden  practices  in  re- 
cording it?  Moreover,  it  is  a  pertinent  question  whether, 
in  those  schools  that  genuinely  attain  remarkable  results  in 
attendance,  there  maj^  not  be  a  kind  of  unconscious  tyranny 
in  the  school  pressure  for  such  attendance  that  forces  it  in 
some  cases  against  all  prudence. 

Needless  irregularity  of  attendance  is,  of  course,  an  exceed- 
ingly burdensome  weight  for  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  the  school, 
the  family,  the  community  to  carry.  It  causes  irreparable 
breaks  in  the  child's  training  ;  it  is  fatal  to  his  interest  in  study  ; 
it  forces  the  teacher  to  repeat  her  instruction,  or  to  let  the  child 
go  without  it ;  it  Avounds  the  school ;  it  hurts  the  family ;  it 
vitiates  the  expenditure  of  the  school  money  ;  from  it  issue  a 
thousand  rills  of  evil  consequences.  So  deeply  are  both  the 
rights  of  others  and  the  welfare  of  the  child  involved  in  it,  that 
the  State  has  authorized  stringent  measm^es  for  reducing  it  to 
a  minimum.  The  efforts  of  teachers  to  secure  constancy  of 
attendance  have,  therefore,  great  impelling  reasons  behind 
them,  and  are  to  be  highly  commended.  The  success  of  so 
many  of  our  teachers  in  securing  almost  perfection  of  attendance 
doubtless  reflects  their  ability  to  make  school  interesting  and 
attractive,  as  well  as  their  energy  in  preventing  needless  loss 
of  schoolino-.  Nothine;  should  be  done  to  undermine  these 
laudable  efforts.      The  two  cautions  here    emphasized  ouglit 
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not  to  interfere  with  judicious  pressure  for  regularity,  for  one 
of  them  is  a  caution  against  fictitious  or  constructive  attendance 
records  that  add  to  tlie  seeming  of  things,  but  not  to  the 
reality  ;  and  the  other  is  a  caution  against  that  undue  or  mis- 
placed or  improperly  guarded  pressure  that  brings  pupils  to 
school  when  prudence  requires  that  their  parents  should  keep 
them  at  home.  In  giving  the  second  caution,  it  becomes  the 
giver  to  be  cautious  himself ;  for  he  deprecates  the  excessive 
indulgence  into  which  some  families  and  communities  are 
permitting  themselves  to  fall  in  the  matter  of  their  children's 
attendance  at  school.  The  conversance  of  children  in  our  rural 
communities  has  much  in  its  favor ;  it  would  be  unfortunate, 
however,  if  it  should  lead  to  effeminate  ideas  about  children's 
walking.  So,  too,  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  close  the 
schools  because  of  extraordinary  storms  ;  indeed,  if  the  author- 
ities did  not  do  this,  these  storms  would  do  it  for  them ;  but  a 
certain  trend  to  have  the  schools  close  for  storms  that  are  far 
from  being  extraordinary,  with  the  accompanying  weakening 
of  the  attitude  of  children  towards  the  harder  aspects  of  our  New 
England  weather,  needs  to  be  resisted.  Children  should  school 
themselves  to  encounter  such  weather,  and  protect  themselves 
against  it.  Under  some  conditions,  especially  in  the  cities, 
the  school  is  a  better  place  for  the  children  in  such  weather 
than  the  home. 

The  average  membership  is  88  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrol- 
ment,—  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The  average  attendance  is 
82  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  total  enrolment  includes  the  names  of  numerous  pupils 
who,  for  various  reasons,  are  in  attendance  but  a  portion  of 
the  year,  and  some  of  them  for  exceedingly  brief  periods,  and 
then  are  dropped  from  the  membership,  this  ratio  of  the  actual 
attendance  to  such  enrolment  is  exceedingly  creditable. 

Public  School  Teachers  and  their  Wages. 
Inferences  from  the  Table.  —  Study  of  the  table  relating  to 
teachers  and  their  wages  shows  that  the  ratio  of  men  to  women 
in  the  number  of  different  teachers  employed  is  1  to  10.2, — 
the  same  as  last  year;. and  that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
different  teachers  to  the  number  of  positions  to   be  filled  is 
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1.08  to  1,  — also  the  same  as  last  yeav.  Inasmuch  as  the  ratio 
for  this  second  item  ten  3^ears  ago  was  1.15  to  1,  it  follows 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  permanence  of  tenure . 
Thus  far  these  ratios  have  been  computed  for  the  school  year 
onl}^  They  cover  the  changes  that  take  place  within  the  year, 
but  not  the  somewhat  numerous  changes  that  occur  in  the 
transition  from  one  school  year  to  the  next.  In  the  next 
school  returns  an  inquiry  will  be  made  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  teachers  that  resigned  or  were  dropped  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  school  j^ear,  these  being  the  changes  that  the  present 
permanency-of-tenure  ratios  do  not  include. 

Tlie  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  from  normal  schools 
is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State.  They  contribute 
now  47  per  cent,  of  the  entire  teaching  body,  as  against  39 
per  cent,  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation 
that  teachers  professionally  trained  are  not  infrequently  inferior 
to  teachers  who  have  received  no  special  training  at  all.  It 
still  remains  true,  however,  that,  in  teaching  power  and  results, 
a  thousand  trained  teachers  will  average  far  higher  than  a 
thousand  that  are  untrained. 

The  wages  per  month  of  men  and  women  are  $143.33  and 
$53.37  respectively,  the  former  showing  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  $2.38  and  the  latter  an  increase  of  62  cents. 
On  the  basis  of  nine  and  eleven  twentieths  months  of  service, 
men  receive  an  average  of  $1,369  a  year,  and  women  an  aver- 
age of  $510.  In  a  few  of  the  poorer  towns  the  salaries  run  as 
low  as  $5  a  week.  This  means  that  for  a  year  of  thirty-two 
weeks  the  teacher  gets  onlj^  $160,  out  of  which  she  must  pro- 
vide her  board.  The  average  unintelligent  domestic  commands 
$160  per  year,  and  her  board  in  addition.  No  teacher  in 
Massachusetts  in  full  charge  of  a  school,  and  rendering,  after 
reasonable  probation,  satisfactory  service,  should  receive  less 
than  $10  per  week.  This  means  $320  a  year,  — a  salary  that 
can  hardly  be  called  extravagant  for  one  who  has  properly 
prepared  herself  for  the  work. 

Public  Kindergartens. 
Public  Kindergarten  Data. — The  public  kindergarten  is  a 
new  school  for  most  of  the  few  communities  that  have  adopted 
it.     Established  first  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  at  pri\^ate  ex- 
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pense  for  public  use,  to  test  its  claim  to  public  approval,  in 
each  case  it  won  such  approval,  and  was  in  time  made  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  Other  towns  and  cities  have 
gradually  adopted  the  kindergarten  in  tentative  ways.  Like 
all  new  things,  it  has  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  serious  question- 
ings as  to  its  utility  by  those  who  do  not  comprehend  its  philos- 
ophy, and  as  to  its  expediency  by  those  who  do.  It  is  hardly 
practicable  in  rural  communities,  outside  of  the  villages,  since 
the  children  are  few  and  widely  separated,  and  the  dominant 
attitude  towards  innovations  is  often  one  of  skepticism.  And 
where  the  kindergarten  is  thought  well  of,  and  would  otherwise 
be  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  school  system,  the  additional 
expense  it  would  mean  leads  the  school  authorities  to  shrink 
from  its  adoption.  There  is  no  question  as  to  its  value  among 
those  who  have  studied  its  philosophy.  It  takes  children  at 
their  most  impressible  age  ;  it  moulds  them  through  the  agency 
of  their  interests,  which  are  respected,  and  their  activities, 
which  are  judiciously  directed  ;  it  leads  them  into  habits  of 
right  conduct ;  it  favors  right  attitudes  of  mind  and  heart 
towards  the  world  of  persons  and  things ;  in  brief,  it  is  pre- 
eminently a  school  for  training  in  manners  and  morals.  And 
all  this  makes  its  blended  play  and  work  an  admirable  prelim- 
inary to  the  more  formal  instruction  that  comes  after.  This 
formal  instruction  has  already  been  sweetened,  vitalized  and 
made  more  natural  by  the  kindergarten,  where  it  exists  ;  and 
even  where  it  does  not  exist,  its  distant  influence  is  felt.  In 
all  the  normal  schools  kindergartens  are  maintained,  that 
intending  teachers  in  general  may  become  familiar  with  their 
spirit  and  methods. 

The  present  number  of  grades  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
usually  9.  In  the  middle  and  western  States  it  is  generally  8. 
With  the  improvement  making  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  probable  that  as  much 
may  be  done  now  in  eight  years  as  was  formerly  done  in  nine. 
It  is  a  fact  of  common  realization,  in  communities  where  an 
enlightened  management  permits  capable  pupils  to  forge  ahead, 
that  considerable  numbers  succeed  in  reducing  their  six  years 
in  the  grammar  grades  by  one  and  even  two  years.  Whether 
in  consequence  they  do  inferior  work  in  the  high  school,  is  a 
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mooted  question.  Cambridge  statistics  have  uniformly  shown, 
for  all  the  years  of  the  trial  and  in  its  tliree  high  schools,  that 
those  pupils  who  completed  the  six  years'  course  of  the 
grammar  schools  in  four  have  averaged  the  highest  in  their 
scholarship  rank,  the  five  years'  pupils  coming  next  and  the 
six  years'  pupils  third.  Of  course  these  shorter  course  pupils 
were  self-selected,  as  it  were,  by  their  capacity  and  their  ambi- 
tion ;  but  they  raise  the  legitimate  inquiry  whether  the  gram- 
mar school  grades  might  not  be  profitably  reduced  from  six  to 
five.  This  inquirj^  is  suggested  at  this  point  because,  with  such 
reduction,  the  way  would  be  cleared  for  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  kindergarten  for  the  lowest  grade.  Nine  'years  of 
elementary  instruction  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  would 
have  certain  educational  advantages  over  nine  years  of  instruc- 
tion beginning  with  the  primary  grades.  The  expense  of  the 
kindergarten  would  be  largely  offset  by  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  grades  above,  and  the  high  school  would  be  reached 
a  year  earlier.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  the  saving  of 
a  year,  if  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  health  or  scholar- 
ship, holds  an  important  relation  to  one's  plans  for  the  future. 
The  danger  of  diminished  thoroughness  of  preparation  merits 
consideration  in  this  connection.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
transforming  and  supplementary  influences  of  growing  matu- 
rity upon  what  is  not  fully  grasped  in  the  earlier  years  have 
not  been  credited  Avith  their  proper  value  in  making  good  the 
inevitable  deficiencies  of  schooling. 

The  following  comparative  view  covers  the  entire  period  for 
which  kindero-arten  statistics  have  been  gathered  :  — 


Year. 

Number 

of 
kinder- 
gartens. 

Increase. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

Increase. 

Number 

ol 
pupils. 

Increase. 

1898, 

192 

- 

372 

'     - 

12,550 

- 

1899, 

210 

18 

396 

24 

14,008 

1,458 

1900, 

220 

10 

423 

27 

14,257 

249 

1901, 

231 

11 

443 

20 

14,538 

281   • 

1902, 

234 

3 

439 

4* 

14,165 

373* 

*  Decrease. 
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Counties,  cities  and 

TOWNS. 

Number 

of 
kinder- 
gartens. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

Number 

of 

different 

pupils. 

Minimum 
age  at  which 

pupils 
are  admitted. 

Cost. 

Barnstable  County: 

None, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Berkshire  County : 

Lee, 

1 

2 

42 

3 

$963  61 

North  Adams.    . 

4 

S 

229 

4   ■ 

3,420  00 

Bristol  County : 

Attleborough,    . 

3 

5 

111 

3 

1,480  00 

Baston,        .... 

1 

2 

48 

3 

625  00 

Tall  River,  .... 

3 

e 

209 

4 

- 

New  Bedford,    . 

3 

6 

ISS 

4 

3,300  00 

Dukes  County: 

None, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Essex  County: 

Andover,     .... 

3 

4 

129 

syo 

1,950  00 

Haverhill 

1 

2 

66 

3% 

1,076  28 

Marblehead, 

2 

2 

73 

3 

798  75* 

Peabody,     .... 

1 

1 

34 

4 

400  00 

Franklin  County : 

Greenfield 

2 

2 

90 

syo 

950  00 

Northfleld 

1 

1 

33 

31/2 

325  00 

Hampden  County : 

Chicopee,    .... 

3 

2 

119 

3 

- 

Holyoke,     . 

6 

11 

372 

4y2 

5,293  95 

Springfield, 

9 

23 

823 

4 

11,749  11 

Westfleld,    . 

3 

4 

107 

3-9 

1,060  63 

West  Springfield, 

3 

5 

169 

41/2 

1,508  00 

Hampshire  County : 

Northampton,     . 

4 

S 

1.53 

3% 

- 

Middlesex  County : 

Cambridge, 

14 

25 

S65 

3V2 

16,039  54 

Lowell, 

12 

25 

779 

3y2 

13,640  00 

Maiden, 

5 

10 

280 

3 

3,993  02 

Medford,     . 

9 

S 

41S 

4 

4,150  00 

Melrose, 

4 

8 

167 

4 

2,972  00 

Newton, 

15 

32 

785 

4 

18,000  00 

Somerville, 

4 

8 

239 

4 

4,162  00 

Watertown, 

1 

2 

49 

3 

750  00 

Winchester, 

4 

s 

190 

4 

3,669  41 

Nantucket  County : 

None, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Norfolk  County: 

Braintree,  .... 

5 

5 

16S 

4 

1,965  00 

Brooklins,  .... 

11 

19 

494 

3H' 

13,765  53 

Dedham,     .... 

2 

4 

133 

3y2 

1,505  76 

Milton,        .... 

4 

' 

1S5 

3^1. 

- 

*  For  teachers  only 
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Counties,  cities  and 

TOWNS. 

Number 

of 
kinder- 
gartens. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

Number 

of 
different 
pupils. 

Minimum 
age  at  which 

pupils 
are  admitted. 

Cost. 

Plymouth  County : 
Bridgewater, 

Suffolk  County : 
Boston 

Worcester  County : 
Hopedale,   .... 
Worcester,  .... 

1 

78 

1 

12 

2 

158 

2 
22 

45 

5,572 

39 
762 

4 
31/2 

4 
4 

$1,500  00 

106,156  74 

1,200  00 
13,169  37 

Totals  (35  towns),. 

234 

439 

14,165 

3  to  4  years. 

$241,538  70 

Public  High  Schools. 

High  School  Data.  —  The  number  of  high  schools  returned 

is  260.     The  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  40,252,  is  8.4  per 

cent,  of  the  total  enrolment  of  the  schools.     This  means  that 

from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  avail  themselves 


of  the  advantages  of  the  high  school. 


The  average  number 


of  pupils  per  teacher  is  25.  The  average  pay  of  the  principals 
is  $1,462.  That  this  interest  of  the  public  in  the  high  school 
is  great  and  productive  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  the  gen- 
erous patronage  which  they  give  it,  but  from  the  numerous 
commodious,  elaborate  and  beautiful  buildings,  often  the  finest 
expressions  of  civic  ambition  and  pride,  which  they  cheerfully 
provide  for  its  purposes.  The  workings  of  the  new  high  school 
law  of  1902  will  be  considered  under  another  head. 


Public  Evening  Schools. 
Evening  School  Data. — The  number  of  evening  schools, 
the  unit  for  counting  being  the  class  room  of  which  a  single 
teacher  takes  charge,  is  917, — an  increase  of  68.  Fifty-six 
towns  and  cities  maintain  them,  as  opposed  to  51  a  year  ago. 
The  total  enrolment  returned  is  35,787,  —  an  increase  of 
2,143  ;  the  average  attendance,  19,644, — an  increase  of  1,230  ; 
the  total  number  of  teachers,  1,417,  — an  increase  of  91  ;  the 
total  expense,  $236,095.21, — an  increase  of  $21,472.39.  The 
cost  per  pupil  enrolled  is  $6.60,  as  against  $6.58  a  year  ago 
and  $5.48  ten  years  ago.  During  these  years  the  efficiency 
of  many   of  the   evening  schools  has  been  much   increased, 
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many  of  them  having  carefully  prepared  courses  of  study, 
systematically  arranged,  for  whose  completion  diplomas  are 
awarded.  These  schools  must  always  contend  with  the  ob- 
stacles inherent  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  work, 
taking  their  students,  as  they  do,  with  their  vital  energies- 
often  seriously  reduced  by  the  work  of  the  day,  and  with  the 
distracting  pressure  of  evening  influences  upon  them  for  recre- 
ation or  rest. 

The  average  attendance  is  necessarily  much  lower  than  in 
the  day  schools,  the  percentage  being  55  in  the  former  case 
and  92  in  the  latter.  The  attention  of  the  office  has  been 
called  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  uniformity  of  basis  for 
computing  the  attendance  data  of  evening  schools,  since  a 
high  percentage  on  one  basis  may  signify  no  more  than  a  low 
one  on  another  basis.  And  yet,  in  the  comparisons  freely 
made  of  one  sj^stem  of  evening  schools  with  another,  the  seem- 
ing fact  that  one  attains  results  that  another  fails  to  get  may 
occasion  an  unwarranted  satisfaction  on  the  one  hand  and  an 
unwarranted  dissatisfaction  on  the  other. 

The  following  towns  and  cities  are  required  to  maintain 
evening  elementary  schools,  since  their  population  exceeds 
10,000  each:  — 


Adams, 

Attleborough, 

Beverly, 

Boston, 

Brockton, 

Brookline, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea, 

Chicopee, 

Clinton, 

Everett, 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Framingham, 

Gardner, 

Gloucester, 


Haverhill, 

Holyoke, 

Hyde  Park, 

Law^rence, 

Leominster, 

Lowell, 

Lynn, 

Maiden, 

Marlborough, 

Med  ford, 

Melrose, 

Milford, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Nevi^ton, 

North  Adams, 


Northampton, 
Peabody, 

Pittsfield, 

Quincy, 

Revere, 

Salem, 

Somerville, 

Southbridge, 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Waltham, 

Wesltield,  ■ 

Weymouth, 

Woburn, 

Worcester. 


They  all  complied  with  the  law  exce[)t  Adams,  Attleborough, 
Melrose,  Revere  and  Weymouth. 
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The  follo^ving  towns  also  maintained   evening  elementary 
schools,  though  not  required  to  do  so  :  — 

Dudley,  Northbridge,  Tewksbury, 

Greenfield,  Orange,  Wakefield, 

Hudson,  Palmer,  Watertown, 

Metliuen,  South  Hadley,  Webster. 

North  Attleborough,  Spencer, 

The  following  10  cities  are  required  to  maintain  evening 
high  schools,  if  properly  petitioned  to  do  so  :  — 


Boston, 

Lowell, 

Somerville, 

Cambridge, 

Lynn, 

Springfield, 

Fall  River, 

New  Bedford, 

Worcester. 

Lawrence, 

All  these  cities  except  Lynn  and  Somerville  maintained  such 
schools. 

The  following  places  maintain  evening  high  schools,  though 
not  required  to  do  so  :  — 


Beverly, 

Hyde  Park, 

Wakefield, 

Brockton, 

Marlborough, 

Webster. 

Clinton, 

Peabody, 

Cost  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Two  Classes  of  Expenditures. — In  the  sixty-fourth  report 
all  expenditures  for  the  public  schools  were  brought  together, 
for  the  first  time,  into  two  natural  groups,  to  wit :  — 
I.  Expenditures  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

II.  Expenditures  for  public  school  buildings. 

The  Legislature  of  1900  so  extended  the  statutory  definition 
of  support  that  thereafter,  for  the  first  time,  it  included  ex- 
penditures of  every  kind  for  the  public  schools  except  those 
for  public  school  buildings,  such  expenditures  being  for  the 
following  designated  purposes  :  — 

1.  Teachers'  wages. 

2.  Conveyance  of  pupils. 

3.  Fuel  and  care  of  school  premises. 

4.  School  committees,  clerks,  truant  officers,  etc. 

5.  Superintendents  of  schools. 

6.  Text-books  and  supplies. 

7.  School  sundries. 
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Previous  to  1900,  items  5,  6  and  7  were  not  included  in 
the  statutory  definition  of  support.  Item  2  was  not  included 
previous  to  1896.  The  object  of  the  definition  is  to  insure  a 
uniform  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund.  Previous  to  1900,  therefore,  two  sets  of  statistics  for 
support  used  to  be  prepared,  one  set  covering  the  statutory 
items  only,  for  the  school  fund  purpose,  and  the  other  cover- 
ing all  the  items,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  full  cost. 
Previous  to  1896  there  was  no  class  of  items  entitled  "school 
sundries."  Some  of  them  were  placed  in  classes  to  which  they 
did  not  belong,  but  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  omitted 
altogether  from  the  returns.  The  total  of  sundries  returned 
since  1896  is  $2,206,116.  Most  of  this  sum  has  increased  by 
so  much  the  apparent  cost  of  the  schools  since  1896.  Ex- 
penditures for  support  as  given  in  the  present  report  may  be 
legitimately  compared,  therefore,  with  those  that  appear  in  the 
sixty-fourth  and  sixty-fifth  reports,  but  not  with  those  that 
appear  in  earlier  reports  unless  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
statutory  enlargement  of  the  definition  of  support. 

An  Important  Distinction. — It  should  be  noted  that  the 
total  local  expenditure  for  the  support  of  public  schools  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  total  local  taxation  cost  of  such  supjjort, 
since  the  total  expenditure  includes  money  from  other  sources 
than  local  taxation,  as  from  the  State,  the  income  of  local 
funds,  voluntary  contributions,  etc.  The  present  report  gives 
in  order :  — 

1.  The  total  local  expenditure  for  support. 

2.  The  items  of  this  total  expenditure. 

3.  The  amount  from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  in- 
cluded under  the  total  local  expenditure  as  given  under  1. 

4.  The  total  local  taxation  cost  of  support,  or  the  amount 
given  under  1  diminished  by  the  amount  given  under  3. 

A  similar  distinction  exists  between  the  total  expenditure 
for  buildings  and  the  total  taxation  cost,  although  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  comparatively  small. 

The  Total  Local  Expenditure  for  Supp)ort.  —  The  seven 
classes  of  expenditures  for  support  just  given  cover  all  pos- 
sible items  of  support.  Doubtless  the  returns  do  not  all  draw 
the  lines  among  these  classes  in  the  same  way,  but  minor  differ- 
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ences  of  this  sort  affect  the  classes  but  little  and  their  total  not 
at  all.  The  total  local  expenditure  for  support,  $11,690,070.05, 
is  $5.55,136.14  more  than  a  year  ago  and  $4,301,384.76  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  the  increase  for  tlie  year  being  nearly  5  per 
cent,  and  for  the  decade  nearly  37  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
average  membersliip  for  the  year  was  a  little  over  2  per  cent, 
and  for  the  decade  nearly  23  per  cent. 

Total  Expenditure  for  Teachers'  Wages. — Previous  to  1900 
the  towns  were  not  called  upon  to  return  the  total  expenditure 
for  teachers'  wages  as  a  separate  item.  The  present  returns 
show  a  total  expenditure  of  $8,571,748.62  for  this  purpose, 
which  means  an  average  of  $664.84  for  each  teaching  position 
for  the  year  and  an  average  of  $71.49  per  month.  The  aver- 
age pay  for  men  is  much  above  this  State  average,  that  for 
women  a  little  below,  the  former  averaging  $1,332.97  for  the 
year  and  the  latter  $496.34. 

Conveyance  of  Pupils.  —  The  process  of  consolidating  small 
and  expensive  schools  is  still  going  on.  The  total  expenditure 
for  conveyance,  $165,596.91,  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year 
by  $13,823,44  and  that  of  a  decade  ago  by  $115,006.50. 

The  policy  of  uniting  small  schools  in  larger  central  ones 
-and  conveying  the  children  thereto  has  made  great  strides 
during  the  decade.  The  movement  is  a  wholly  voluntary  one, 
the  law  authorizing  but  not  requiring  it.  It  means,  on  the 
whole,  better  buildings,  better  appointments,  better  grading, 
better  teaching,  better  results.  It  brings  the  children  of 
different  sections  of  the  town  together,  reduces  a  certain 
provincialism  that  is  due  to  the  old-time  dispersion  and  isola- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  makes  the  central  school  a  natural 
and  feasible  centre  for  certain  outside  social  and  educational 
enterprises  that  may  properly  be  encouraged  in  connection 
with  it.  The  same  expenditure  of  money  goes  further  under 
this  centralization.  If  it  costs  more  than  the  old  way,  it  is 
because  the  interest  of  the  people  is  more  active  to  secure 
good  results.  So  much  depends  on  the  teacher,  however,  that 
an  unfortunate  selection  goes  far  towards  neutralizing  the 
expected  advantages.  This  gives  a  pretext  for  attacking  the 
system,  when  it  is  not  the  idea  of  the  system  but  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  that  is  at  fault.     But  there  is  no  change  for  the 
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better  that  does  not  bring  in  its  train  new  problems  and  per- 
plexities. The  conveyance  of  children  is  by  no  means  free 
from  them.  The  law  prescribes  no  limits  beyond  which  the 
children  must  be  conveyed.  Schoolhouses  are  conveniently 
located  if  thej^  are  sufficiently  near  the  children,  or  if,  being 
too  far  away,  the  children  are  transported  to  the  schoolhouses. 
What  convenience  is  the  school  committee  determines ;  its 
decisions  are  influenced  naturally  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  involved  and  the  money  available  for  their  solution. 
The  courts  incline  to  sustain  committees  in  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion.  Letters  relative  to  alleged  failures  to  provide  con- 
veyance when  conditions  seem  to  require  it  are  frequently 
received  by  the  office.  The  office  furnishes  information  as  to 
the  law  and  to  the  general  rights  of  citizens  to  convenient 
schooling.  The  application  of  general  principles  to  concrete 
cases  belongs  solely  to  the  school  committee.  Among  the 
points  needing  attention  in  dealing  with  conveyance  the  fol- 
lowing are  conspicuous  :  — 

1.  Little  children  ought  to  be  conveyed  to  school  where 
the  distances  are  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mile.  Conveyance  is 
especially  important  if  the  way  lies  through  woods  or  lonely 
and  isolated  regions.  Where  houses  abound  and  walking  is 
relatively  easy,  walking  distances  may  be  increased. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  better  for  the  larger  number  conveyed 
that  the  carriage  should  not  go  to  every  door,  but  that  certain 
children  ofi"  the  main  roads  should  meet  it  at  suitable  places. 

3.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  furnish  clean  and  comfortable 
vehicles,  in  charge  of  suitable  persons.  The  conduct  of  chil- 
dren while  in  transit  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  character 
and  competence  of  the  driver.  The  authority  of  the  school 
committee  to  enforce  proper  conduct  during  conveyance  is 
indisputable. 

4.  The  practice  of  paying  families  money  for  the  convey- 
ance of  their  children,  leaving  them  to  convey  them  or  not  as 
they  see  fit,  is  to  be  deprecated.  If  families  make  their  chil- 
dren walk  under  such  circumstances  and  pocket  the  money,  the 
plan  works  a  double  injustice,  for  it  takes  money  from  the 
taxpayer  for  conveyance  and  yet  the  children  do  not  have  it. 

5.  A  practice  naturally  accompanying  the  policy  of  convey- 
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ance  is  that  of  spending  the  noon  intermission  in  the  school- 
house  and  taking  the  lunch  there.  It  is  a  period  that  can  be 
used  socially  and  pleasantly,  to  the  profit  of  the  pupils,  or  its 
privilege  can  be  abused,  to  their  detriment.  The  right  super- 
vision of  this  period  by  the  teachers,  if  there  are  enough  in  the 
central  school  to  justify  an  alternation  of  service,  or  by  trust- 
worthy older  pupils,  or  in  some  other  way,  merits  earnest 
consideration.  The  ideal  for  this  period  is  a  school  so  trained 
to  right  conceptions  of  manly  and  womanly  conduct,  so  trust- 
worthy in  the  exercise  of  personal  responsibility,  so  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  its  members  should  be  good  citizens  in  their 
minority  as  well  as  in  their  majority,  that  it  may  be  safely  left 
to  itself  during  the  noon  hour,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time  when 
the  teacher  is  temporarily  called  away. 

6.  Conveyance  should  not  be  granted  for  distances  so  short 
as  to  undermine  sturdiness  and  self-reliance  in  the  children 
conveyed  nor  denied  for  distances  so  great  as  to  discourage 
attendance.  What  the  appropriate  mean  is  for  a  town  is  best 
determined  by  local  conditions,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  must  be  best  understood, by  the  local  authorities. 

Whether  the  cases  of  forcing  young  children  to  walk  two, 
three  or  more  miles  are  sufficiently  numerous  or  are  so  far 
beyond  the  corrective  influence  of  a  wholesome  local  sentiment 
as  to  justify  legislative  interference  is  an  open  question. 

7.  The  authority  of  the  school  committee  to  provide  ade- 
quate conveyance  and  bind  the  town  by  its  action,  whether  the 
town  has  specially  and  separately  provided  the  money  for  the 
purpose  or  not,  seems  now  to  be  clearly  defined  by  statute. 
If  the  regular  school  appropriation  is  for  the  "  support  of 
schools,"  it  can  be  used  for  conveyance,  for  conveyance  was 
included  by  the  Legislature  of  1896  in  the  definition  of  sup- 
port. The  income  of  the  school  fund  must  be  used  for  "  sup- 
port," and  so  can  be  used  for  conveyance,  which  is  a  part  of 
support.  Further,  the  school  committee  is  required  hy  law 
to  make  the  schooling  convenient,  and  this  State  requirement 
is  not  contingent  on  formal  local  appropriations  of  money  for 
the  purpose,  but  is  absolute  and  final.  If,  then,  conveyance 
is  essential  to  convenience,  the  school  committee  is  required 
by  law  to  furnish  it.     Of  course,  appropriations  should  cover 
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conveyance  and  school  committees  should  respect  appropria- 
tions. The  point  here  emphasized  is  that  when  an  extreme 
case  presents  itself  or  an  emergency  arises,  so  that  the  con- 
venient schooling  of  the  child  is  at  stake,  the  State's  order  is 
supreme.  The  child  must  receive  first  consideration.  The 
whole  State  policy  aims  to  secure  good  schooling  for  every 
child.  Decisions  of  the  committee  in  line  with  this  policy 
stand  in  the  courts.  So  if  it  is  to  be  a  choice  between  the 
practical  denial  of  schooling  to  the  child  for  the  lack  of  an 
appropriation  and  the  furnishing  of  schooling  to  him  in  spite 
of  such  lack,  the  statutes  plainly  tell  what  the  choice  should  be. 

Total  Expenditures  for  Fuel  and  Care  of  School  Premises.  — 
The  total  expenditure  for  fuel  and  care  of  schoolhouses  was 
$1,466,247.30,  — an  increase  of  $112,951.43.  The  care  of  the 
modern  schoolhouse  is  a  serious  matter.  In  our  cities  it 
requires  janitors,  and  often  engineers  as  well,  with  helpers 
at  intervals  for  floors,  windows  and  the  rest.  It  requires 
janitors  of  orderly  instincts,  correct  habits  and  courteous  bear- 
ing, since  it  is  not  only  the  buildings  they  should  care  for,  but, 
to  some  extent,  the  children.  It  requires  intelligence,  so 
seriously  do  modern  heating,  ventilating,  lighting  and  electri- 
cal systems  suffer  under  ignorant  management.  And  a  certain 
versatility  is  needed  as  well,  in  the  presence  of  all  sorts  of 
demands  for  light  repairs,  for  the  management  of  lunch  counters, 
for  waiting  upon  visitors,  and  the  like.  The  janitor  who  holds 
his  building  up  to  the  ideals  of  cleanliness  and  order  that 
dominate  the  well-kept  home,  and  discharges  with  correspond- 
ing fidelity  the  varied  duties  of  his  office,  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized.  His  relations  to  the  school  are  so  important  and  close 
that,  like  the  teachers  and  other  employees  of  the  school,  he 
should  be  subject  to  the  school  authorities,  his  tenure  depend- 
ino"  on  the  service  he  renders. 

Total  JExpenditiire  for  Supervision.  — The  expense  of  super- 
vision by  school  committees  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
$5,495.33,  the  total  expenditure  being  $166,788.94;  and  the 
expense  of  supervision  by  superintendents  an  increase  of 
$17,885.19,  the  total  expenditure  being  $303,750.19. 

Total  Expenditures  for  Text-boohs  and  Supplies.  — The  total 
expenditure  for  enforcing  the  free  text-book  law  w^as  $662,- 
588.76,  the  increase  being  $32,922.65.     This  means  a  cost  of 
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$1.60  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership,  which  is  5 
cents  in  excess  of  the  cost  a  year  ago.  The  average  for  the 
decade  is  $1.62.  The  increasing  pressure  against  the  retention 
of  overworked  and  unclean  books,  the  recent  law  entitling;; 
pupils  under  certain  conditions  to  retain  in  permanent  posses- 
sion their  books,  the  probable  increase  in  the  variety  of  books 
furnished,  the  growing  use  of  material  that  comes  under  the 
general  head  of  supplies,  —  all  these  are  influences  working  to 
increase  the  cost  per  pupil.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  books 
and  supplies  can  be  furnished  at  so  low  a  cost  per  child  tells  for 
the  economy  and  effectiveness  of  the  plan.  The  evils  of  the 
system  are  avoidable  incidents  of  it ;  its  benefits  are  indisputable. 

Total  Expenditure  for  School  Sundries. — Under  this  title 
the  expenditure  foots  up  $353,349.33,  as  against  $322,608.37 
a  year  ago,  — an  increase  of  $30,740.96.  The  total  for  seven 
years  is  considerably  over  $2,000,000.  Inasmuch  as  previous 
to  1896  most  of  the  items  now  included  under  this  head  were 
omitted  from  the  returns  because  there  was  no  class  for  them, 
the  effect  of  their  inclusion  is  to  make  the  apparent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  schools  during  the  past  seven  years  some- 
what larger  than  the  true  increase. 

Contributions  to  the  Total  Expenditure  for  Support  from 
Other  Sources  than  Local  Taxation. — Not  all  the  money  ex- 
pended for  the  support  of  schools  comes  from  local  taxation. 
The  treasuries  of  the  smaller  towns  in  particular  receive  con- 
siderable sums  from  other  sources.  These  sources  for  the 
present  report  are  as  follows  :  — 

1 .  Income  of  the  State  school  fund  (for  towns  whose  valua- 
tion is  under  $3,000,000  each). 

2.  High  school  tuition  reimbursements  by  the  State  (for 
towns  under  $500,000). 

3.  Salary  reimbursements  by  the  State  (for  towns  under 
$350,000). 

4.  State  aid  to  the  salaries  of  union  school  superintendents 
(for  towns  under  $2,500,000). 

5.  State  aid  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  union  superin- 
tendencies  (for  towns  under  $2,500,000). 

6.  State  payments  for  the  tuition  and  transportation  of  State 
wards. 

7.  Tuition  payments  from  other  towns. 
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8.  Income  of  local  funds  that  must  be  expended  for  the 
support  of  public  schools. 

9.  Voluntary  contributions  for  support. 

10.  Miscellaneous  sources. 

The  total  for  the  first  six  items  for  the  year  1901,  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  State  Auditor,  is  $291,140.61.  This  amount 
is  distributed  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Income  of  the  school  fund,  $182,270.84. 

2.  High  school  tuition,  $12,243.43. 

3.  Unio^  superintendents,  $42,700. 

4.  Teachers  in  union  superiu tendencies,  $28,466.67. 

5.  Teachers  in  towns  under  $350,000,  $9,466.01. 

6.  Tuition  and  transportation  of  State  wards,  $15,993.66. 
The  returns  by  the  school  committees  of  these  six  items  should 

agree,  of  course,  with  the  Auditor's  statements. 

Local  Taxation  Cost  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools.  — 
The  local  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support  is 
obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  total  expenditure  all  money 
received  from  other  sources  than  local  taxation.  This  cost  for 
the  year  was  $11,234,450.13,  or  $455,619.92  less  than  the 
total  cost.  It  covers  all  the  items  that  properly  belong  to  sup- 
port, including  $1,319,688.28  for  supervision  by  superintend- 
ents, text-books  and  supplies,  and  sundries,  —  three  classes 
of  items  added  to  the  statutory  definition  of  support  by  the 
Legislature  of  1900. 

Cost  of  Public  School  Buildings. 

Total  Expenditure  for  Public  School  Buildings.  —  The 
amount  of  money  actually  paid  out  of  the  local  town  and  city 
treasuries  for  public  school  buildings  during  the  year  was 
$3,442,063.33,  of  which  $2,503,410.37  went  for  new  build- 
ings, $562,182.34  for  alterations  and  permanent  repairs  and 
$376,470.62  for  ordinary  repairs. 

Taxation  Cost  of  Public  Buildings.  —  Contributions  to  pub- 
lic school  buildings  from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  are 
small,  being  for  the  year  $53,859.31.  This  leaves  the  taxation 
cost  of  the  buildings  at  $3,388,204.02.  This  sum,  though 
$343,190.93  larger  than  the  preceding  year,  was  exceeded  by 
half  a  million  dollars  in  1898-99  and  by  three  quarters  of  a 
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million  dollars  in  1897-98.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this 
taxation  cost  was  all  met  from  the  taxes  levied  during  the  year, 
since  much  of  it  came  from  the  proceeds  of  loans.  But  the  cost 
has  to  be  met  some  time  by  taxation.  It  is  best  determined  — 
probably  it  is  the  only  sure  way  of  ascertaining  it  —  by  the 
actual  expenditures  at  the  time  they  are  made,  whatever  the 
immediate  sources  from  which  the  money  comes.  The  assign- 
ment of  such  expenditures  to  the  taxation  statement  for  the 
year  tends  to  correct  itself  in  the  long  run.  An  excessive 
assignment  for  any  single  year  is  offset  by  the  unrecorded  pay- 
ment of  loans,  contributions  to  sinking  funds,  and  the  like,  in 
other  years  when  the  direct  expenditures  for  buildings  are  light. 

Total  Cost  or  the  Public  Schools  for  both  Support  and 

Buildings. 
Total  Expenditure  and  the  Total  Local  Taxation  Cost  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  both  Support  and  Buildings.  —  Bringing 
together  the  items  that  have  been  given  separately  under  the 
heads  of  support  and  of  buildings,  we  have  the  grand  totals 
of  expenditure  and  of  local  taxation  cost  for  all  public  school 
purposes. 


Years. 

Total  expendi- 
ture for  all 

school 
purposes. 

Increase. 

Total  local 
taxation 

cost  for  all 

school 
purposes. 

Increase. 

1S92-1893,      .... 

$9,663,907  49 

$348,350  92 

$9,468,436  52 

$409,498  26 

1893-1894, 

9,968,227  28 

304,319  79 

9,778,644  81 

310,208  29 

1894-1895, 

10,661,356  22 

693,128  94 

10,469,367  31 

690,722  50 

1895-1896, 

11,829,190  61 

1,167,834  39 

11,636,863  17 

1,167,495  86 

1896-1897, 

12,390,637  92 

561,447  31 

12,195,749  26 

558,886  09 

1897-1898, 

13,653,649  63 

1,263,011  71 

13,367,877  94 

1,172,128  68 

1898-1899, 

13,889,838  21 

236,188  58 

13,624,814  07 

256,936  13 

1899-1900, 

13,826,243  41 

63,594  80* 

13,550,395  78 

74,418  29* 

1900-1901, 

14,179,947  00 

353,703  59 

13,800,358  72 

249,962  94 

1901-1902, 

15,132,133  38 

952,186  38 

14,622,654  15 

822,395  43 

Decrease. 
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Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  per  Child. 
Two  Bases  of  Gomputation.  —  The  average  cost  of  the  public 
schools  per  child  varies  according  to  the  bases  of  computation 
adopted.  The  statutes  require  that  each  town  shall  raise  by 
taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  a  sum  not  less  than  three 
dollars  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  towns  are  voluntarily  raising  far  more  than  that  sum 
for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen,  the  State  average  being 
at  least  seven  times  that  sum.  Were  it  not  for  this  almost 
useless  requirement,  all  statistics  about  children  between  five 
and  fifteen  might  be  omitted  with  profit.  The  most  trust- 
worthy basis  for  the  number  of  children  in  determining  the  cost 
of  the  public  schools  per  child  is  the  average  membership  of 
the  public  schools,  —  a  fact  that  can  be  determined  with  great 
uniformity  and  precision  if  the  rules  of  the  State  register  are 
complied  with.  The  preceding  table  shows  the  cost  of  the 
schools  per  child  on  each  of  the  bases  mentioned  for  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

Percentage  of  State  Valuation  expended  for  Public 
School  Purposes. 

Relations  of  the  School  Tax  to  the  Total  Tax.  —  The  total 
assessed  valuation  of  the  State  May  1,  1901,  was  $3,033,- 
884,001,  or  30  per  cent,  higher  than  ten  years  ago  ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  municipal  taxes  based  on  that  assessment  was 
$49,403,016,  or  43  per  cent,  higher  than  the  aggregate  ten 
years  ago.  The  average  rate  of  municipal  taxation  is  $1.51 
on  a  thousand  higher  than  ten  years  ago,  10  cents  higher  than 
one  year  ago.  The  school  tax  for  all  purposes  except  buildings 
is  $3.70  on  a  thousand,  7  cents  more  than  a  year  ago ;  and  its 
ratio  to  the  total  tax  is  .227,  as  compared  with  .224  a  year 
ago.  For  support  and  buildings  together  the  tax  rate  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  declining.  The  accompanying  table 
shows  the  relations  of  the  school  tax  to  the  total  tax  for  a 
period  often  years. 

It  needs  to  be  repeated  that  the  column  giving  the  average 
school  tax  for  support  omits  for  the  first  seven  years  the  im- 
portant classes  of  supervision,  text-books  and  supplies,  and 
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sundries.  They  properly  belong  there,  but  were  not  placed 
there  because  they  were  not  included  in  the  statutory  definition 
of  support  on  which  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  is  based.  In  the  next  column,  showing  the  school  tax 
for  all  purposes,  buildings  excluded,  there  is  given  the  average 
school  tax  for  full  support  for  the  entire  period  of  ten  years. 
These  two  columns  exhibit,  therefore,  for  the  first  seven  years, 
the  differences  between  the  tax  for  statutory  support  and  that 
for  actual  support,  and  show  how,  because  of  the  change  in 
the  definition  by  the  Legislature,  these  two  sorts  of  support 
have  been  brought  together  for  the  last  three  years.  Thus 
a  pitfall  for  the  unwary  user  of  statistics  has  been  removed  and 
the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  money  im- 
proved. 

The    State's    Contributions   to   the    Support   of   Public 

Schools. 
Four  Forms  or  Methods  of  State  Aid  to  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  Towns, — The  State  in  four  ways  is  directly  assisting 
certain  towns  to  maintain  their  public  schools  :  — 

1.  By  means  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

2.  By  means  of  its  reimbursement  of  high  school  tuition  to 
certain  towns. 

3.  By  means  of  its  reimbursement  of  advances  in  teachers' 
salaries  to  certain  towns. 

4.  By  means  of  its  aid  to  superintendency  unions. 

State  Reimbursement  of  High  School  Tuition. 
Fxpenditures  and  Rates  of  Tuition  for  Seven  Years.  — The 
law  authorizing  the  State  to  reimburse  towns  whose  valuation 
is  under  $500,000  for  their  payments  of  high  school  tuition  in 
other  towns,  provided  they  have  no  high  school  at  home,  went 
into  effect  April  4,  1895.  Expenditures  under  the  law  for  the 
past  eight  years  have  been  made  as  follows  :  — 
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Pemod  covered 

Number 

of 
towns. 

Number 

of 
tuition 
pupils. 

Higil 

schools 

approved. 

Average 
tuition. 

Amount 
reimbursed. ' 

April  and  June,  1895, . 
September,  1895,  to  June,  1896,  . 
September,  1896,  to  June,  1897,  . 
September,  1897,  to  June,  1898,  . 
September,  1898,  to  June,  1899,  . 
September,  1899,  to  June,  1900,  . 
September,  1900,  to  June,  1901,  , 
September,  1901,  to  June,  1902,  . 

28 
38 
43 
51 
59 
62 
62 
62 

112 
143 
219 
255 
298 
347 
357 
392 

29 
29 
33 
39 
41 
42 
46 
43 

$23  42 
31  05 

31  72 

32  61 

34  29 

37  80 

35  14 

38  14 

$840  41 

3,873  05 

6,121  72 

7,309  18 

9,436  67 

11,819  53 

12,384  43 

14,675  85 

The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  by  35  and  the  expendi- 
ture by  $2,291.42. 


Period  covered. 

Average 
tuition  rate. 

Average  tuition 

expenditure 

per  pupil. 

Excess  of  rate 

above 
expenditure. 

September,  1895,  to  June,  1896,   . 
September,  1896,  to  June,  1897,    . 
September,  1897,  to  June,  1898,    . 
September,  1898,  to  June,  1899,    . 
September,  1899,  to  June,  1900,    . 
September,  1900,  to  June,  1901,    . 
September,  1901,  to  June,  1902,   . 

$31  05 

31  72 

32  61 

34  29 

37  80 

35  14 

38  14 

$27  06 

27  91 

28  66 
31  67 
34  06 
34  69 
37  44 

$3  99 
3  81 
3  95 

2  62 

3  74 
45 
71 

The  increase  in  the  tuition  rate  for  the  year  was  $3.  This 
increase  was  not  due  to  changes  in  the  rates  but  to  changes  in 
the  list  of  high  schools  attended.  If,  for  example,  a  school 
of  low  rate  is  dropped  from  the  list  and  a  school  of  high  rate 
added,  the  average  rate  is  lifted.  The  increase  for  seven  years 
has  been  $7.09,  —  a  .part  due  to  the  raising  of  the  rates  and 
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a  part  to  changes  in  the  list  of  schools.  The  highest  rate  now 
is  $81,  —  that  of  the  New  Bedford  high  school ;  and  the  lowest 
is  1 10,  —  that  of  the  Dalton  high  school.  The  latter  school 
offers  privileges  of  whose  value  the  modest  tuition  rate  is  no 
true  measure ;  and  a  similar  policy  is  doubtless  followed  in  a 
few  other  cases.  The  Springfield  school  committee  has  recently 
reduced  its  high  school  rate  from  $100  to  $75. 

The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  tuition  has  increased 
$3  for  the  year  and  $10.37  for  seven  years.  This  increase  is 
due  to  some  extent  to  the  increase  in  rates  of  tuition,  but  more 
to  the  increasing  numbers  that  attend  the  stronger  high  schools. 

Details  of  Expenditure  for  1901-1902.  —  The  following 
table  gives  details  of  expenditure  for  1901-1902  :  — 


Table  showing  high   school  tuition  reimbursements  under  section  3, 
chapter  42,  Revised  Laws. 


Towns. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

High  schools  attended. 

Kate  pei- 
year. 

Amounts. 

Alford, 

6 

Great    Barrington 

154  00 

$315  00 

Becket, 

1 

(Searles). 
Springfiekl  (Centre),     . 

75  00 

75  00 

Becket, 

1 

Pittsfield, 

36  00 

36  00 

Becket, 

7 

Chester,  .... 

32  00 

185  60 

Berkley, 

9 

Taunton, 

50  00 

411  25 

Blandford,   . 

1 

Greenfield, 

30  00 

12  00 

Blandford,   .    •    . 

3 

Westfield, 

50  00 

112  50 

Blandford,   . 

1 

Huntington,    . 

25  00 

25  00 

Boxborough, 

13 

Concord, 

.    48  00 

608  00 

Bojiston, 

3 

Worcester  (English),    . 

60  00 

165  00 

Boylston, 

1 

West  Boylston, 

40  00 

29  00 

•Carlisle, 

4 

Concord, 

48  00 

192  00 

•Carlisle, 

2 

Chelmsford,    . 

24  00 

48  00 

Charlemont, 

9 

Shelburne   Falls  (Arms 

30  00 

237  50 

Charlemont, 

5 

Academy) . 
North  Adams, 

30  00 

130  00 
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High  school  tuition  reimbursements,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


High  schools  attended. 


Kate  per 
year. 


Chesterfield, 
Cbilmark,    . 
Clarksburg, 
Cummington, 
Cummington, 
Cummington, 
Dana,  . 
Dunstable,   . 
Dunstable,   . 
Eastham, 
East  Longmeadow 
Egremont,    . 
Erving, 
Erving, 
Erving, 
Erving, 
Florida, 
Gaj'  Head,    . 
Gill,     . 
Gill,      . 
'  Goshen, 
Granville,    . 
Greenwich,  . 
Greenwich,  . 
Greenwich,  . 
Halifax, 


2 
1 
7 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
4 
5 
18 
20 
3 
7 
6 
1 
4 
1 
.  15 
4 
6 
9 
5 
1 
2 
1 


Williamsburg  (Centre), 

Tisbury      (Vineyard 

Haven). 
North  Adams, 

Springfield  (Centre), 

Northampton, 

Ashfield, 

New  Salem, 

Lowell,  . 

Pepperell, 

Orleans, . 

Springfield  (Centre), 

Great    Harrington 

(Searles). 
Orange,  , 

Greenfield, 

Athol,     . 

New  Salem, 

North  Adams 

New  Bedford 

Montague    (Turner's 

Falls). 
Bernai'dston    (Powers 

Institute). 
Ashfield, 

Westfield, 

Athol,     . 

Ware, 

Hardwick, 

Rockland, 


$26  00 
36  00 
30  00 
75  00 
45  00 
30  00 
25  00 
60  00 
18  00 
32  00 
75  00 
54  00 
25  00 
30  00 
36  00 
25  00 
30  00 
81  00 
30  00 
21  00 
30  00 
50  00 
36  00 
40  00 
40  00 
36  00 


$52  00 

34  10 

190  00 

75  OO 
90  00 

60  00 
125  00 
160  OO 

72  00 

148  00 

1,230  00 

1,044  00 

61  00 
123  75 
169  00 

14  58 
120  00 

30  64 
430  OO 

76  00 
180  00 
406  25 
138  00 

10  00 
80  00 
36  00 
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High  school  tuition  reimbursements,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Towns. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

High  scliools  attended. 

Kate  per 
j'ear. 

Amounts. 

Halifax, 

1 

Brockton, 

$60  00 

$60  00 

Hampden, 

1 

Springfield  (Centre),     . 

75  00 

75  00 

Hampden, 

1 

Westfield, 

50  00 

50  00 

Hancock, 

1 

Pittsfield, 

36  00 

36  00 

Hancock, 

1 

Williamstown, 

30  00 

30  00 

Hawley, 

1 

Charlemont,    . 

30  00 

20  00 

Hawley, 

1 

Ashfield, 

30  00 

30  00 

Heath, . 

9 

Shelburne  Falls  (Ai*ms 

30  00 

255  00 

Heath, . 

1 

Academy). 
North  Adams, 

30  00 

30  00 

Leverett, 

6 

Montague  (Centre), 

30  00 

180  00 

Leverett, 

1 

Bernardston   (Powers 

21  00 

7  00 

Leverett, 

4 

Institute). 
Amherst, 

35  00 

140  00 

Leyden, 

4 

Greenfield,     . 

30  00 

120  00 

Leyden, 

4 

Bernardston    (Powers 

21  00 

77  00 

Middlefield, 

1 

Institute). 
Westfield, 

50  00 

30  00 

Middlefield, 

2 

Chester,  .... 

32  00 

36  80 

Monroe, 

1 

Greenfield, 

30  00 

30  00 

Monterey,    . 

9 

Great    Barrington 

54  00 

450  00 

Montgomery, 

2 

(Searles) . 
Huntington,    . 

25  00 

50  00 

Montgomery, 

1 

Westfield, 

50  00 

20  00 

Mount  Washing- 

2 

Great    Barrington 

54  00 

72  00 

ton. 
New  Braintree,    . 

1 

(Searles). 
Hardwick, 

40  00 

40  00 

New  Braintree,    . 

1 

Warren, .... 

30  00 

20  00 

New  Braintree,    . 

3 

Ware,      .... 

40  00 

99  00 

New  Braintree,    . 

1 

Worcester  (English),    . 

60  00 

42  00 

Oakham,    ' . 

1 

Barre,     .... 

20  00 

20  00 
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High  school  tuition  reimbursements,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Towns. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

High  scliools  attended. 

Rate  per 
year. 

Amounts. 

Oakham, 

2 

Rutland, 

$20  00 

$13  50 

Otis,      , 

1 

Lee,         .... 

50  00 

50  00 

Otis,     . 

1 

Springfield  (Centre),     . 

75  00 

75  00 

Paxton, 

2 

"Worcester  (Classical),  . 

60  00 

105  00 

Paxton, 

3 

Worcester  (English),     . 

60  00 

165  00 

Paxton, 

2 

Worcester  (South), 

60  00 

120  00 

Pelham, 

5 

Amherst, 

35  00 

175  00 

Pelham, 

2 

New  Salem,   . 

25  00 

50  00 

Peru,    . 

1 

Dalton,   .... 

10  00 

10  00 

Phillipston, 

2 

Athol,      .... 

36  00 

72  00 

Plainiield, 

3 

Ashfield, 

30  00 

90  00 

Prescott, 

6 

New  Salem,    , 

25  00 

137  50 

Richmond, 

2 

Pittsfield, 

36  00 

72  00 

Rowe,  . 

3 

Charlemont,   . 

30  00 

70  00 

Rowe,  . 

1 

Shelburne   Falls  (Arms 

30  00 

30  00 

Rowe,  . 

1 

Academy). 
Greenfield, 

30  00 

6  75 

Royalston, 

2 

Athol,      .... 

36  00 

72  00 

Russell, 

1 

Westfield, 

50  00 

2  50 

Russell, 

2 

Huntington,    . 

25  00 

24  38 

Sandisfield, 

1 

Great    Barrington 

54  00 

18  00 

Shutesbury, 

1 

(Searles) . 
Amherst, 

35  00 

35  00 

Shutesbury, 

1 

Montague  (Centre), 

30  00 

30  00 

Shutesbury, 

1 

New  Salem,    . 

25  00 

25  00 

Southampton, 

16 

Easthampton, 

40  00 

565  00 

Southampton, 

1 

Westfield, 

50  00 

50  00 

Southwiek,  . 

13 

Westfield, 

50  00 

502  50 
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High  school  tuition  reimbursements,  etc.  ■ 

—  Concluded. 

Towns. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

High  schools  attended. 

Rate  per 
year. 

Amounts. 

Sunderland, 

6 

Amherst, 

f35  00 

$198  00 

Sunderland, 

3 

Greenfield, 

30  00 

75  75 

Tolland, 

1 

Westfield, 

50  00 

50  00 

Tyngsborough, 

11 

Lowell,  .... 

60  00 

660  00 

Tyringham, 

3 

Lee,         .        . 

50  00 

150  00 

Warwick,     . 

1 

Orange,  .... 

25  00 

25  00 

Warwick,     . 

1 

Athol,     .... 

36  00 

36  00 

Wendell,      . 

4 

Orange,  .... 

25  00 

100  00 

Wendell,      . 

1 

New  Salem,    . 

25  00 

25  00 

Westhampton, 

10 

Northampton, 

45  00 

435  00 

West  Stockbridg( 

J,        9 

Great    Barrington 
(Searles). 

54  00 

450  00 

West  Stockbridg( 

5,           3 

Pittsfield, 

36  00 

108  00 

Windsor, 

2 

Ware,      .... 

40  00 

40  00 

62  towns, 

.      392 

43  schools, 

$38  14 

$14,675  85 

The  majority  of  these  tuition  pupils  find  access  to  large  and 
well-appointed  schools.  The  rest  are  in  small  high  schools 
some  of  which  might  not  have  been  approved  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  high  schools  available.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  tuition  pupils  confer  benefits 
upon  such  schools  as  well  as  receive  benefits  from  them.  Their 
presence  is  an  incentive  to  better  work,  and  the  income  they 
bring  adds  to  the  means  of  doing  such  better  work.  Thus  the 
home  pupils  fare  better  as  well  as  those  from  outside.  In 
general,  when  a  small  high  school  serves  a  natural  group  of 
small  towns,  the  school  authorities  are  under  special  obligations 
to  make  it  as  strong  as  possible.  The  new  high  school  law  of 
1902  will  materially  help  them  to  do  this. 

The  temptation  to  lower  the  standards  of  admission  for  tuition 
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pupils  in  order  to  increase  their  number  and  the  income  from 
them  needs  to  be  resisted.  Otherwise  a  serious  injustice  is 
done  to  the  State,  to  the  schools  of  the  towns  from  which  these 
pupils  prematurely  come,  to  the  pupils  themselves  who  are  thus 
admitted,  and  to  the  pupils  with  whom  they  must  thereafter 
work. 

The  High  School  Law  of  1902.  — The  new  high  school  law 
of  1902  is  in  scope  and  purpose  an  exceedingly  important 
measure.  It  opens  fine  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of 
high  school  facilities  and  instruction  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
State.  Already  in  many  of  these  towns  the  best  way  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  law  is  under  earnest  discussion. 

A  few  incorporated  academies  are  returned  as  high  schools 
because  they  practically  serve  as  such.  They  are  managed  by 
trustees,  are  mainly  supported  from  endowment  funds,  and 
oiFer  tuition  either  free  of  charge  or  at  modest  rates.  Their 
funds  in  some  cases  are  so  meagre  as  seriously  to  impair  their 
work.  The  towns  would  willingly  raise  money  to  aid  such 
schools,  were  it  legal  to  do  so.  Indeed,  the  towns  have  aided 
them  in  some  instances  in  spite  of  the  illegality  of  such  action. 
The  State,  of  course,  cannot  recognize  them  for  the  purposes 
of  the  high  school  law.  If  the  trustees  should  pass  over  to 
the  school  committees  the  educational  part  of  their  control, 
then  it  would  doubtless  be  legal  both  for  the  town  and  the 
State  to  aid  this  class  of  schools.  In  some  cases  this  has 
already  been  done,  the  trustees  retaining  control  of  the  funds, 
and  the  right,  under  conditions  agreed  upon,  to  resume  their 
educational  control,  should  they  deem  it  wise  to  do  so. 

If  a  town  that  otherwise  comes  under  the  law  maintains  a 
liigh  school  for  one,  two  or  three  years,  and  sends  its  pupils  to 
an  outside  high  school  to  complete  the  course  of  four  years,  it 
may  be  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  its  tuition  expenditures 
for  the  years  not  represented  in  the  high  school  at  home. 
This  view  has  the  sanction  of  the  Attorney-General.  In  such 
case   the    hish    school  is   not  entitled  to  the   State   orant    of 


The  following  preliminary  circular  was  sent  out  in  the  fall 
■of  1902.     The  table  that  accompanies  it  exhibits  the  facts  on 
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which  the  classification  of  the  towns  afiected  by  the  law  is 
based  and  adds  to  them  other  facts  to  indicate  for  each  town 
the  magnitude  of  its  local  school  burden  and  that  of  the  school 
aid  granted  by  the  State. 

State  Board  of  Education,  State  House, 
Boston,  Oct.  1,  1902. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION  IN  TOWNS   WITH   LESS 
THAN   FIVE  HUNDRED   FAMILIES  EACH. 

Maintenance  of  High  School  Instruction. 

Every  town  with  more  than  five  hundred  families  is  required  by 
law  to  maintain  a  high  school, — the  State's  policy  substantially  since 
1826.  No  town  with  less  than  five  hundred  families  is  required  to 
maintain  a  high  school,  though  it  may  maintain  one  if  it  sees  fit,  — 
an  exemption  that  has  existed  since  1826. 

In  1891  the  State  ordered  that  every  town  without  a  high  school 
of  its  own  should  pay  for  the  tuition  of  its  properly  qualified  children 
in  the  high  school  of  another  town  or  city,  and,  should  it  see  fit,  for 
their  conveyance  also. 

The  High  School  Law  of  1902. 

In  1895  the  State  began  to  reimburse  towns  of  a  less  valuation 
than  $500,000  each,  and  without  high  schools  of  their  own,  for  their 
tuition  expenditures  in  outside  high  schools  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

In  1902  the  State  extended  its  policy  of  aiding  in  the  maintenance 
of  high  school  instruction  to  all  towns  that  are  not  required  by  law 
to  maintain  high  schools  of  their  own,  that  is,  to  all  towns  under 
five  hundred  families.  This  it  did  by  amending  section  3,  chapter 
42  of  the  Revised  Laws,  so  that  it  now  reads  as  follows :  — '■ 

Section  3.  A  town  of  less  than  five  hundred  families  or  householders 
in  which  a  public  high  school  or  a  public  school  of  corresponding  grade  is 
not  maintained  shall  pay  for  the  tuition  of  any  child  who  resides  in  said 
town  and  who,  with  the  previous  approval  of  the  school  committee  of  his 
town,  attends  the  high  school  of  another  town  or  city.  If  such  town  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  pay  for  such  tuition,  it  shall  be  liable  therefor  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  who  has  been  furnished  with  such  tuition  if 
the  parent  or  guardian  has  paid  for  the  same,  and  otherwise  to  the  city  or 
town  furnishing  the  same,  in  an  action  of  contract.    If  the  school  com- 
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mittee  of  a  town  in  which  a  public  high  school  or  public  school  of  corre- 
sponding grade  is  not  maintained  refuses,  upon  the  completion  by  a  pupil 
resident  therein  of  the  course  of  study  provided  by  it,  to  approve  his 
attendance  in  the  high  school  of  some  other  city  or  town  which  he,  ,in  the 
opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  town  in  which  he  is  resi- 
dent is  qualified  to  enter,  the  town  shall  be  liable  in  an  action  of  contract 
for  his  tuition.  A  town  whose  valuation  is  less  than  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  all  necessary  amounts,  and  a  town  whose  valuation  ex- 
ceeds seven  hundred  and  fiity  thousand  dollars  but  whose  number  of 
families  is  less  than  five  hundred  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  half  of  all  necessary  amounts  which  have 
actually  been  exj)ended  for  high  school  tuition  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section :  ^^'I'ovidecl,  that  such  expenditure  shall  be  certified  under  oath  to 
the  board  of  education  by  its  school  committee  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  expenditure  ;  bvit,  if  a  town  of  less  than  five  hundred  families 
maintains  a  high  school  of  its  own  of  the  character  described  in  section  two 
of  this  chapter  and  einploys  at  least  two  teachers  therein,  it  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  annually  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  toward 
the  support  of  such  high  school  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars.  No  town 
the  valuation  of  which  averages  a  larger  sum  for  each  joupil  in  the  average 
membership  of  its  public  schools  than  the  corresijonding  average  for  the 
Commonwealth  shall  receive  money  from  the  Commonwealth  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section ;  and  no  expenditure  shall  be  hiade  by  the  Com- 
monwealth on  account  of  high  school  instruction  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  unless  the  high  school  in  which  svich  instruction  is  furnished 
has  been  apjjroved  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  number  of  towns  iu  the  State  under  five  hundred  families  each 
is  185.  The  foregoing  statute  distributes  these  towns  into  five 
classes,  to  wit :  — 

I.    Towns  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  statute. 

II.  Towns  without  high  schools  of  their  own  and  with  a  valuation 
of  less  than  $750,000  each. 

III.  Towns  without  high  schools  of  their  own  and  with  a  valuation 
of  more  than  $750,000  each. 

IV.  Towns  that  maintain  high  schools  of  their  own  with  two  or 
more  teachers  each. 

V.  Towns  that  maintain  high  schools  of  their  own  with  only  one 
teacher  each. 

In  classifying  the  towns  the  valuation  used  is  taken  from  the  latest 
official  report  of  the  "  Aggregates  of  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  Etc.," 
compiled  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  valuation  as  it  stands  for  May  1,  1901.     The  number 
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of  families  is  taken  from  the  latest  official  census  returns  that  give 
that  item  for  every  town,  namely,  the  State  census  of  1895.  The 
average  membership  of  the  public  schools  and  the  other  school  data 
are  from  the  latest  official  school  returns  (May  1,  1902,  for  the 
school  year  ending  in  the  summer  of  1901  and  the  various  financial 
years  that  close  between  that  time  and  the  following  spring)  made 
by  the  school  committees  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  except 
'  that  when  towns  have  returned  as  high  schools  certain  schools  that 
serve  them  as  high  schools  but  are  not  under  the  order  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  school  committee,  such  towns  are  classified  as  having 
no  high  schools  of  their  own.  The  following  classification,  subject  to 
correction  and  to  such  changes  as  are  permissible  under  the  law,  holds 
for  the  school  year  of  1902-1903. 

/ 
Class  I. 

The  valuation  of  the  State  May  1,  1901,  was  $3,033,884,001.  The 
average  membership  of  the  public  schools  for  the  school  year  ending 
in  the  summer  of  1901  was  415,533.  The  average  valuation  for  each 
pupil  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is 
$7,301.  The  following  towns,  having  a- valuation  per  pupil  in  excess 
of  the  State  average,  are  not  entitled  by  the  statute  to  its  benefits :  — 

Barnstable  County.  —  Bourne. 

Berkshire  County.  —  Stockbridge. 

Dukes  County.  —  Cottage  City,  Cosnold,  West  Tisbury. 

Essex  County. — Boxford,  Hamilton,  Lynnfield,  Manchester,  Na- 
hant,  Topsfield,  Wenham. 

Hampden  County.  —  Longmeadow. 

Middlesex  County.  —  Burlington,  Lincoln,  "Weston. 

Norfolk  County.  —  Dover,  Westwood. 

Plymouth  County.  —  Hull,  Marion,  Mattapoisett,  Plympton. 

Worcester  County. — Harvard,  Hopedale,  Lancaster. 

Total  number  of  towns,  25. 

Class  II. 

Towns  without  high  schools  of  their  own  and  with  a  valuation  of 
less  than  $750,000  each  are  entitled  to  State  reimbursement  for  their 
full  tuition  expenditures,  provided  they  are  incurred  for  tuition  in 
high  schools  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Towns  of 
this  class  are  as  follows  :  — 

Barnstable  County.  —  Eastham,  Mashpee,  Truro. 

Berkshire  County.  —  Alford,  Becket,  Clarksburg,  Egremont, 
Florida,  Hancock,  Lanesborough,  Monterey,  Mount  Washington, 
NewAshford,  New  Marlborough,  Otis,  Peru,  Richmond,  Sandisfield, 
Savoy,  Tyringham,  "Washington,  West  Stockbridge,  Windsor. 
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Bristol  County. — Acusbnet,  Berkley,  Eaynham. 

Dukes  County.  —  Chilmark,  Gay  Head. 

Essex  County.  —  Middletou,  Rowley,  Salisbury. 

Franklin  County.  —  Bucklaud,  Colrain,  Erving,  Gill,  Hawley, 
Heath,  Leverett,  Leyden,  Monroe,  Rowe,  Shutesbury,  Sunderland, 
Warwick,  Wendell,  Whately. 

Hampden  County.  —  Blandford,  Brimfield,  East  Lougmeadow, 
Granville,  Hampden,  Holland,  Montgomery,  Russell,  Southwick, 
Tolland,  Wales. 

Hampshire  County.  —  Chesterfield,  Cummington,  Enfield,  Goshen, 
Greenwich,  Middlefield,  Pelham,  Plainfleld,  Prescott,  Southampton, 
Westhampton,  Worthington. 

Middlesex  County Boxborough,  Carlisle,  Dunstable,  North  Read- 
ing, Tyngsborough. 

Plymouth  County.  —  Halifax,  Hanson,  Lakeville,  Rochester. 

Worcester  County.  —  Auburn,  Berlin,  Boylston,  Dana,  New  Brain- 
tree,  Oakham,  Paxton,  Petersham,  Phillipston,  Royalston. 

Total  number  of  towns,  88. 

JJlass  III. 

Towns  without  high  schools  of  their  own  and  with  a  valuation  of 
more  than  $750,000  each  are  entitled  to  State  reimbursement  for  one 
half  of  their  tuition  expenditures,  provided  they  are  incurred  for  tuition 
in  high  schools  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Towns 
of  this  class  are  as  follows :  — 

Bristol  County.  —  Dighton,  Freetown,  Norton,  Rehoboth,  Seekonk, 
Somerset,  Swa,nsea. 

Essex  County.  —  Newbury. 

Franklin  County Northfield. 

Hampden  County.  —  Wilbraham. 

Hampshire  County.  —  Hadley,  Hatfield. 

Middlesex  County.  —  Bedford,  Dracut,  Shirley. 

Norfolk  County.  — Bellingham. 

Plymouth  County.  —  West  Bridge  water. 

Worcester  County.  —  Charlton,  Sturbridge,  West  Brookfield. 

Total  number  of  towns,  20. 

Class  IV. 

Towns  maintaining  high  schools  with  two  or  more  teachers  each 
are  entitled  to  a  grant  from  the  State  of  $300  annually,  provided 
their  high  school  conditions  are  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.     Towns  of  this  class  are  as  follows  :  — 

Barnstable  County. — Brewster,  Orleans,  Sandwich. 

Dukes  County.  —  Edgartown. 
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Essex  County.  —  Essex. 

Franklin  County. — Ashfield,  Bernardstou,  Conway,  New  Salem, 
Slielburne. 

Ham2')den  County.  —  Ludlow,  Chester. 

Hampshire  County.  —  Himtiogton,  Williamsburg. 

Middlesex  County.  — Ashland,  Littleton,  Sherborn,  Stow,  Sudbury, 
Tewksbury,  Wayland. 

Norfolk  County. — Avon,  Millis. 

Plymouth  County.  —  Carver,  Kingston,  Norwell. 

Worcester  County.  —  Lunenburg,  Northborough,  Princeton,  Rut- 
land, Shrewsbury,  Southborough,  Sterling. 

Total  number  of  towns,  33. 

Class  V. 

Towns  maintaining  high  schools  of  their  own  with  only  one  teacher 
each  are  entitled  to  no  allowance  from  the  State.  They  may  dis- 
continue their  high  schools  and  pay  for  tuition  in  approved  high 
schools  outside,  in  which  case  the  State  will  reimburse  them  in  full  if 
their  valuations  are  less  than  $750,000  each  and  for  one  half  if  their 
valuations  are  more  than  $750,000  each  ;  or  they  may  strengthen  their 
high  schools  by  an  additional  teacher  and  receive  $300  annually  from 
the  State,  provided  their  high  school  conditions  are  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.     Towns  of  this  class  are  as  follows  :  — 

Barnstable  County.  —  Wellfleet. 

Berkshire  County.  —  Cheshire,  Hinsdale,  Sheffield. 

Dukes  County.  —  Tisbury. 

Essex  County.  — West  Newbury. 

Franklin  County.  —  Charlemont. 

Hampshire  County.  — Granb}'. 

Middlesex  County.  — Ashby,  Wilmington. 

Norfolk  County.  —  Medfield,  Norfolk,  Sharon. 

Plymouth  County.  —  Pembroke. 

Worcester  County. — Bolton,  Douglas,  Hubbardston,  Mendon, 
Westminster. 

Total  number  of  towns,  19. 

What  the  State  requires  of  the  High  School. 
The  State  requires  of  the  high  school :  — 

1 .  That  it  shall  be  "  adequately  equipped  "  and  "  kept  by  a  princi- 
pal and  such  assistants  as  may  be  needed,  of  competent  ability  and 
good  morals"  (section  2,  chapter  42,  Revised  Laws). 

2.  That  it  shall  give  instruction  in  such  subjects  designated  in 
section  1,  chapter  42,  Revised  Laws,  "  as  the  school  committee  con- 
sider expedient  to  be  taught  in  the  high  school,  and  in  such  additional 
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subjects  as  may  be  required  for  the  general  purpose  of  training  and 
culture,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  admission 
to  State  normal  schools,  technical  schools  and  colleges  "  (section  2, 
chapter  42,  Revised  Laws) . 

3.  That  it  shall  maintain  "  one  or  more  courses  of  study,  at  least 
four  years  in  length"  (section  2,  chapter  42,  Revised  Laws). 

4.  And  that  it  "  shall  be  kept  open  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  or  town  for  at  least  forty  weeks,  exclusive  of  vaca- 
tions, in  each  year  "  (section  2,  chapter  42,  Revised  Laws).  The  law 
imposes  a  penalty,  namely,  the  withholding  of  a  town's  share  in  the 
income  of  the  school  fund,  in  case  the  "town  has  not  maintained,  for  at 
least  thirty-six  weeks  daring  the  year,  exclusive  of  vacations,  a  high 
school  such  as  is  mentioned  therein"  (section  6,  chapter  41,  Revised 
Laws) . 

Recommendations  and  Directions. 

Reimbursement  of  High  School  Tuition  Payments. — The  school 
committee  of  a  town  in  Class  II.  or  Class  III.  should  note  (1)  that 
its  approval  is  needed  that  a  child  may  legally  attend  an  outside  high 
school  at  public  expense,  (2)  that  the  outside  high  school  must  be  one 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  (3)  and  that  in  the  case 
of  each  tuition  pupil  an  accurate  record  needs  to  be  kept  of  the  name, 
the  dates  that  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period  paid  for 
and  the  amount  of  the  payment.  Within  a  month  after  the  last  tuition 
payments  have  been  made  for  the  school  year  (the  year  that  runs  from 
summer  vacation  to  summer  vacation),  a  certificate  of  the  facts  on 
which  State  reimbursement  is  claimed  should  .be  made  out,  sworn  to 
and  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Blanks 
for  this  certificate  are  furnished  by  the  secretary's  office. 

It  is  important  that  the  school  committee  should  carefully  guard 
the  terms  on  which  it  approves  the  attendance  of  cliildren  in  outside 
high  schools.  If  children  are  suffered  to  leave  the  home  school  pre- 
maturely for  the  high,  not  only  is  it  a  questionable  indulgence  to  them, 
but  it  weakens  confidence  in  the  home  school,  unsettles  those  who  stay 
behind  in  the  home  school  for  a  better  preparation,  and  makes  it 
harder  for  the  home  school  to  do  its  work  well.  It  is  a  blessing  to 
the  schools  of  a  town  that  has  no  high  school  of  its  own  if  there  is 
accessible  to  its  children  a  good  outside  high  school  that,  while  they 
are  yet  in  the  home  school,  shall  appeal  to  their  ambition,  strengthen 
their  effort,  and  lead  them  to  better  accomplishment. 

Attitude  of  Approved  High  Schools  towards  Tuition  Pupils. — High 
schools  that  are  approved  for  tuition  reimbursement  purposes  should 
keep  their  admission  standards  reasonably  high  and  their  tuition  rates 
reasonably  modest.  As  for  the  tuition  rate,  conditions  frequently 
permit  the  school  committee  to  view  it  in  either  of  two  ways.     The 
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committee  may  say,  "  It  shall  cost  you  what  it  costs  us,  and  that 
places  us  on  equal  terms;  "  or  it  may  say,  "  "What  we  charge  you, 
though  less  than  our  own  cost,  reduces  that  cost,  and  that  helps  us 
both."  Whichever  view  is  adopted  it  remains  true  that  in  public 
school  education,  where  good  work  in  each  town  makes  for  the  welfare 
of  all  the  towns,  and  especially  of  towns  that  are  neighbors,  there  is  a 
toning  down  of  tuition  rates,  especially  of  the  higher  ones,  that  carries 
with  it  no  increase  of  the  local  burden  and  no  detriment  to  the  local 
schooling,  while  it  serves  as  a  legitimate  expression  of  comity  towards 
such  towns  as  have  to  pay  these  rates  themselves,  at  least  in  part,  and 
towards  the  State,  that  takes  the  principal  burden  of  them  on  itself. 

Tlie  State  Grant  to  Aj^proved  High  Schools.  —  The  sum  of  $300,  to 
be  contributed  by  the  State  toward  the  support  of  the  high  school  in 
each  town  of  Class  IV.,  provided  such  school  is  duly  approved,  is 
payable  after  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  first  pa,yment  being  due 
after  Sept.  1,  1903. 

Towns  with  High  Schools  employing  but  a  Single  Teacher.  —  Of  the 
21  towns  of  Class  V.,  —  towns  with  high  schools  employing  but  a 
single  teacher  each,  —  there  are  a  few  whose  high  schools  have  been 
approved  in  the  past  for  the  sake  of  surrounding  towns,  since  they- 
are  the  only  outside  high  schools  accessible  to  such  towns.  In  order 
to  insure  the  continuance  of  State  approval,  these  towns  should 
strengthen  their  high  schools  by  adding  a  second  teacher,  —  a  policy 
that  the  tuition  payments  of  other  towns  and  the  State  grant  of  $300 
may  be  expected  to  encourage.  For  the  towns  of  Class  V.  there  are 
three  alternatives, —  (1)  to  continue  the  high  school  with  but  one 
teacher  and  remain  in  Class  V.,  (2)  to  strengthen  the  high  school  by 
adding  a  teacher  and  enter  Class  IV.,  (3)  to  discontinue  the  high 
school  and  enter  Class  II.  or  Class  III.,  according  to  valuation. 

Only  One  Form  of  Aid  permissible.  — It  should  be  noted  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  each  of  the  two  forms  of  aid  excludes  the 
other.  The  maintenance  of  an  approved  high  school  insures  the  one, 
the  non-maintenance  of  a  high  school  insures  the  other.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  town  with  an  approved  high  school  and  in  enjoyment  of  the 
State  grant  of  $300  sees  fit  to  complete  or  supplement  its  home  in- 
struction by  utilizing  that  of  an  outside  high  school  (as,  for  example, 
when  it  desires  to  give  instruction  in  G-reek  but  deems  it  inexpedient 
to  provide  for  it  at  home),  it  may  legally  do  so  (section  2,  chapter 
42,  Revised  Laws),  but  it  cannot  be  reimbursed,  in  addition  to  the 
State  grant,  for  its  tuition  expenditure  in  such  outside  high  school. 

Parpose  of  thn  Recent  Legislation.  —  The  purpose  of  the  legislation 
to  which  this  circular  relates  is  the  double  one  of  aid  to  eligible  towns 
and  of  improvement  in  their  high  schools.  Agents  of  the  Board  will 
inspect  these  schools  as  rapidly  as  their  number  and  their  wide  dis- 
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persion  over  the  State  will  permit.  Suggestions  as  to  policies  of 
improvement  must  vary  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  safe,  how- 
ever, to  say  in  advance  that,  in  addition  to  that  general  movement 
towards  better  things  which  should  be  found  in  every  high  school, 
the  small  high  school  needs,  in  particular,  to  be  strengthened  in  its 
science  instruction.  One  of  its  teachers  should  be  selected  with 
primary  reference^  to  his  ability  to  teach  such  subjects  as  physics, 
chemistry  and  botany.  He  should  be  familiar  with  observational  and 
experimental  methods  and  versatile  enough  to  make  at  least  a  begin- 
ning with  them  under  such  limitations  of  room  and  equipment  as  may 
confront  him. 

Table   of   Data   relative    to   Towns   affected   by  the   High 

School  Law  of  1902. 
The  following  table  gives  the  data  on  which  the  classification  of 
the  towns  under  the  high  school  law  of  1902  is  based,  as  well  as 
other  data  of  public  interest.  For  purposes  of  comparison  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  higher  rates  of  taxation  are  sometimes  due  to 
low  valuations  and  the  lower  rates  to  high  valuations,  that  the  valua- 
tions in  some  cases  doubtless  do  not  cover  all  the  property  that  is 
legally  taxable,  and  that  the  lower  tax  rates  for  the  support  of  schools 
frequently  yield  a  larger  sum  per  pupil  than  tax  rates  considerably 
higher.  Moreover,  these  data  vary  a  little  from  year  to  year.  Not- 
withstanding such  facts  as  these  the  table  may  be  trusted  to  show  in 
a  general  way  the  serious  differences  that  exist  among  the  towns  both 
in  the  local  rates  of  their  school  expenditure  and  the  amounts  per  pupil 
yielded  by  such  rates,  and  suggests  to  the  more  lightly  burdened  towns 
the  question  whether  they  ought  not  to  do  more  themselves  for  high 
school  instruction,  either  by  way  of  conveyance  if  they  are  tuition 
towns  or  by  way  of  improvement  if  they  are  high  school  towns,  so  that 
the  State  allowance  may  tell  still  more  effectively  for  its  purpose. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  distinction  between  the  amount  yielded  by 
the  local  tax  for  support  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership 
of  the  public  schools  and  the  total  amount  yielded  by  the  local  tax 
plus  the  State  and  other  contributions  for  such  child.  The  former 
measures  the  local  burden  for  each  child,  the  latter  the  entire  expendi- 
ture for  such  child.  Contributions  other  than  those  from  the  local  tax 
and  the  State  come  from  the  income  of  local  funds  or  bequests  and  the 
like.  In  most  cases  they  are  so  small  as  to  make  but  a  slight  increase 
in  the  amount  yielded  per  pupil.  For  many  towns  they  do  not  exist. 
The  State  contributions  account  for  the  entire  increase  in  most  cases 
and  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  increase  in  the  remaining  cases.  On  ac- 
count of  a  temporary  increase  in  the  school  fund  income  the  amounts 
in  the  last  column  are  somewhat  laraier  than  usual. 
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State  Reimbuesement  of  Advances  in  Teachers'  Salaries. 

Second  Year  of  the  Changed  Policy. — From  June,  1896, 
down  to  September,  1900,  the  advances  made  by  the  school 
committees  in  the  salaries  of  their  teachers  under  chapter  408, 
Acts  of  1896,  were  approved  without  question  by  the  Board 
whenever  these  committees  certified  that  they  had  specially 
examined  the  teachers  and  approved  them  as  having  excep- 
tional ability.  The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  teachers 
thus  employed  was  less  than  expected.  It  was  decided  that 
after  September,  1900,  no  new  advances  should  be  made  in 
salary  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  Board,  based  on 
inspection  of  the  teacher's  work  by  one  of  its  agents.  Definite 
directions  of  procedure  were  immediately  sent  to  the  towns 
concerned.  This  change  in  policy  brought  to  the  oiBce  and  to 
the  agents  an  amount  of  work  that  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  money  involved.  Disapproval  is  a  serious 
matter  for  a  teacher,  both  in  reputation  and  in  salary,  and,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  always  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  have  certified  to  the  teacher's  possession  of  exceptional 
ability.  And  there  is  always  the  liability  that  an  adverse 
decision  may  create  a  local  storm  centre.  Out  of  all  this  comes 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence.  Some  of  the  school  commit- 
tees, not  giving  careful  attention  enough  to  the  change  in 
policy,  kept  on  in  the  old  way,  advancing  money  to  teachers 
of  their  own  approval,  but  without  authority  from  the  Board. 
When  their  claims  came  in  for  State  reimbursement  they  could 
not,  of  course,  be  approved.  All  this  created  situations  that 
involved  explanations,  expressions  of  regrets,  assurances  that 
greater  care  would  be  exercised  for  the  future,  and  even  the 
necessity  in  one  or  two  cases  of  seeking  relief  by  legislative 
action. 

The  second  year  of  the  changed  policy  closed  in  the  summer 
of  1902,  without  a  single  case  of  a  town's  advancing  money  to 
a  teacher  who  had  not  previously  been  approved  by  the  Board. 
The  local  approvals  are  now  being  made  a  little  more  cautiously, 
but  not  in  all  cases  with  sufficient  care.  The  local  pressure  for 
that  approval  to  which  the  school  committee  must  certify  before 
the  State  takes  up  the  case  is  often  strong ;  and  the  superin- 
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tendent's  position  is  not  yet  so  assured  that  he  can  deal  with 
it  as  freely  as  an  agent  of  the  Board. 

The  Board's  action,  either  in  granting  or  withholding  ap- 
proval, does  not  always  prove  satisfactory  to  itself.  An  ap- 
proved teacher  occasionally  fails  to  justify  the  approval,  and 
an  unapproved  teacher  occasionally  succeeds  in  showing  that 
she  ought  to  have  been  approved.  Such  errors  of  judgment 
are  gradually  corrected.  In  general,  however,  the  inspection 
of  the  Board  may  be  trusted  for  its  just  and  discriminating 
character.  It  recognizes  the  limitation  under  which  that  ex- 
ceptional ability  to  which  the  law  refers  must  be  secured,  to 
wit,  that  it  must  be  such  ability  as  may  be  commanded  by  a 
salary  that  does  not  exceed  $10  a  week  for  32  weeks  and  may 
not  exceed  $7.  The  inspection  is  necessarily  brief  and  infre- 
quent. On  the  other  hand,  the  agents  of  the  Board  have  visited 
thousands  of  schools.  They  are  familiar  with  the  entire  gamut 
from  those  superbly  managed  and  taught  down  to  those  that  are 
hardly  managed  and  taught  at  all.  To  their  practiced  judgment 
the  differences  between  a  good  school  and  a  poor  one  are  un- 
mistakable and  conspicuous.  It  is  only  in  the  intermediate 
cases  that  an  error  of  diagnosis  is  likely  to  occur.  Is  the 
teacher  successful  enough  to  be  granted  approval?  Is  she 
unsuccessful  enough  to  be  denied  it?  Whichever  way  the  de- 
cision turns  in  some  of  these  cases,  exceptions  may  be  plausibly 
raised  against  it.  That  the  quality  of  the  instruction  in  the 
towns  affected  by  the  law  is  improving  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  so  effective  indeed  is  the  policy  that  its  extension  to  other 
towns  unable  to  pay  suitable  salaries  merits  consideration. 

The  change  from  the  policy  of  the  Board  for  the  first  four 
years  to  that  of  the  last  two  years  is  brought  out  sharply  in  the 
followino;  exhibit :  — 
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Yeaks. 

Number 
of  teachers 
approved. 

Approval  by 

school 
committees 
accepted  as 

final. 

Approved  by 

agents 
of  the  board 

after 
inspection. 

Not  approved 

after 

inspection. 

1896-1897,     .... 
1897-1898,     .... 
1898-1899,     .... 
1899-1900,      .... 
1900-1901,     .... 
1901-1902,     .... 

127 
220 
282 
279 
252 
257 

127 
220 
282 
279 
121* 
59* 

131 
139 

14 

38 

*  Approvals  under  the  old  policy  continued. 

Doubtless  under  the  old  policy  there  were  some  teachers  who 
were  denied  approval,  after  special  examination,  by  the  school 
committees,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  number. 

Of  the  279  teachers  whose  approval  by  the  school  committees 
for  1899-1900  was  accepted  as  final  by  the  Board,  only  121 
were  found  in  the  service  of  the  same  towns  for  1900-1901  and 
only  59  for  1901-1902.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  moving  about 
by  the  teachers  from  town  to  town.  Indeed,  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  each  year  seem  to  be  new  to  the  towns  from  which 
recommendations  for  their  approval  come.  Consequently,  the 
work  of  inspection  by  the  agents  does  not  reduce  from  year  to 
year,  as  one  would  expect. 

Instructions  as  to  Methods  of  Procedure.  —  The  circular  of 
instructions  to  school  committees  relative  to  methods  of  pro- 
cedure under  the  law  is  given  in  full  on  pages  143-148  of  the 
sixty-fifth  report.  Certain  conditions  under  which  the  Board 
will  approve  State  reimbursement  for  advances  in  salary  are 
repeated  here  because  of  the  importance  of  keeping  them  before 
the  school  authorities  whom  they  concern  :  — 

1.  Candidates  for  added  State  compensation  should  be  specially 
examined  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  or  that  portion 
of  it  for  which  such  compensation  is  sought. 

2.  The  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  report  immediately  * 
after  the  special  examination  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the 
name  of  every  new  teacher  (that  is,  of  every  teacher  toho  has  not 
heretofore  been  approved  for  that  town  by  the  Board)  to  whom  it  has 
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decided,  provided  the  Board  approves  the  committee's  action,  to  pay 
an  additional  sum  per  week  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  and  also  the  date  at  which  such  added  compensation  should 
begin.  If  the  si^ecial  examination  is  given  jyTior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  teacher's  service,  or  toithin  a  reasonably  brief  time  thereafter,  the 
added  compensation  may  he  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  such 
service;  otherwise,  it  should  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  special 
examination. 

3.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable,  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  determine,  through  its 
agents  or  otherwise,  whether  to  approve  payment  by  the  State  of  the 
additional  compensation  proposed,  and  will  communicate  its  decision 
to  the  school  committee. 

4.  After  such  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  school 
committee  may  pay  such  teacher  from  the  date  specified,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  State  reimbursement  under  the  law. 

5.  At  the  expiration  of  the  school  year  let  the  usual  certificate  of 
expenditures  in  anticipation  of  State  reimbursement  be  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  accompanied  by  receipts  from  the 
teachers  as  vouchers  that  they  have  been  paid. 

6.  As  to  the  cases  in  which  approval  has  already  been  granted, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  such 
approval,  after  due  notice,  in  case  teachers  clearly  fail  to  justify  it. 

The  Board's  approval,  though  contingent  on  the  teachers  qualifica- 
tions, is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  certificate  of  qualifications  issued  to 
the  teacher;  it  is  in  the  nature,  rather,  of  an  endorsement  of  the 
school  committee's  action  for  the  purposes  of  State  reimbursement. 
Each  school  committee,  therefore,  must  satisfy  itself  by  its  own  special 
examination  that  the  teacher  has  the  exceptional  ability  on  which  State 
compensation  is  conditioned,  no  matter  what  action  may  have  been 
taken  by  the  school  committee  of  another  town  relative  to  such  teacher. 

The  special  examination  whicli  the  law  requires  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  committee's 
approval  of  a  teacher  should  be  based  on  his  recommendations. 
This  special  examination  should  cover  the  following  points  :  — 

1.  Academic  scholarship  and  professional  equipment. 

2.  Previous  record  as  a  student  and  a  teacher. 

3.  Personality,  culture,  character. 

4.  Quality  of  work,  as  observed  in  the  schoolroom. 

It  is  only  the  first  of  the  foregoing  points  that  properly  calls 
for  the  settins:  of  a  fixed  time  for  the  examination.     For  this 
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point  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  examination  partly  written 
and  partly  oral.      As  to  the  three  points  remaining,  the  only 
feasible  examination  is  one  of  diligent  inquiry  or  careful  obser- . 
vation,  as  the  conditions  suggest. 

Details  of  Expenditure  under  the  Laiv.  —  The  towns  now 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  law  are  those  whose  valuation 
May  1,  1902,  was  under  $350,000,  53  in  all.  They  are  the 
following :  — 

Barnstable  County. — Eastham,  Mashpee. 

Berkshire  County.  —  Alford,  Clarksburg,  Florida,  Hancock,  Mon- 
terey, Mount  Washington,  New  Ashford,  Otis,  Peru,  Richmond, 
Sandisfield,  Savoy,  Tyringham,  Washington,  Windsor. 

Dukes  County.  —  Chilmark,  Gay  Head,  Gosnold. 

Franklin  County.  —  Charlemont,  Hawley,  Heath,  Leverett,  Ley- 
den,  Monroe,  New  Salem,  Rowe,  Shutesbury,  Warwick,  Wendell. 

Hampden  County. — Holland,  Montgomery,  Tolland,  Wales. 

Hampshire  County.  —  Chesterfield,  Cummington,  Goshen,  Green- 
wich, Middlefield,  Pelham,  Plainfield,  Prescott,  Westhampton,  Wor- 
thington. 

Middlesex  County. — Boxborough,  Dunstable. 

Plymouth  County.  —  Halifax,  Plympton. 

Worcester  County. — Dana,  Oakham,  Paxton,  Phillipston. 

Total  Annual  Expenditures  for  Six  Years.  — The  following 
statement  gives  the  cost  of  enforcing  the  law  for  each  of  the  six 
years  it  has  been  in  operation  :  — 


Yeaes. 

Number 
of  towns. 

Xumber 
of  teachers. 

Amount 
reimbursed. 

Increase. 

1896-1897,      . 

23 

127 

14,117  84 

_ 

1897-1898,      . 

45 

220 

7,833  19 

13,715  35 

1898-1899,       .        . 

49 

282 

10,532  19 

2,699  00 

1899-1900,      . 

47 

279 

11,504  47 

972  28 

1900-1901,      . 

47 

252 

10,491  11 

986  64* 

1901-1902,      . 

50 

257     • 

11,382  76 

891  65 

*  Decrease. 


Details   of  Expenditure  for  1901-1902. — The  following 
table  shows  in  detail  the  cost  to  the  State  of  executins:  the  law 
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for  the  school  year  running  from  the  summer  of  1901  to  the 
summer  of  1902  :  — 


Towns.                   , 

Number 

of  different 

teachers 

affected. 

To  what  date. 

Amounts. 

Alford, 

2 

July  15 

1902, 

$48  00 

Boxborough, 

4 

June    1 

1902, 

194  00 

Charlemont, 

10 

July  24 

1902, 

534  00 

Chesterfield, 

6 

June  30 

1902, 

191  30 

Chilmark,    . 

2 

June  20 

1902, 

128  00 

Clarksburg, 

6 

June  27 

1902, 

340  00 

Cummington, 

9 

June  27 

1902, 

440  00 

Dana,    . 

4 

June    6 

1902, 

176  00 

Dunstable, 

2 

June  20 

1902, 

54  00 

Eastham, 

4 

June    6 

1902, 

162  00 

Florida, 

9 

July     - 

1902, 

276  00 

Gay  Head, 

1 

June  27 

1902, 

72  00 

Goshen, 

- 

3 

June  20 

1902, 

184  00 

Greenwich, 

4 

June  27 

1902, 

88  04 

Halifax, 

1 

June  20 

1902, 

70  00 

Hawley, 

5 

June  30 

1902, 

230  00 

Heath, . 

6 

June  27 

1902, 

213  00 

Holland, 

2 

June  27 

1902, 

42  00 

Leverett, 

5 

Sept.    1 

1902, 

263  25 

Leyden, 

6 

June  27 

1902, 

224  00 

Mashpee, 

1 

June  13 

1902, 

64  00 

Middlefield, 

8 

June  27 

1902, 

328  00 

Monroe, 

6 

June  27 

1902, 

216  00 

Montei'ey,    . 

5 

June  26 

1902, 

175  50 

Montgomery, 

6 

July  20 

1902, 

288  00 

Mount  Washington, 

2 

July  11 

1902, 

160  00 
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Towns. 

Number 

of  different 

teachers 

affected. 

To  what  date. 

Amounts. 

New  Salem, 

10 

July  10 

1902, 

1382  50 

Oakham, 

1 

June  13 

1902, 

64  00 

Otis,     . 

4 

June  19 

1902, 

106  00 

Paxton, 

2 

June  13 

1902, 

57  50 

Pelham, 

6 

June  27 

1902, 

262  00 

Peru,    . 

2 

Sept.    1 

1901, 

66  00 

Peru,    . 

4 

July     3 

1902, 

126  00 

Phillipston, . 

3 

June  20 

1902, 

91  50 

Plainfield,    . 

8 

July     3 

1902, 

245  60 

Plympton,    . 

2 

July     1 

1902, 

144  00 

Prescott, 

6 

June  27 

1902, 

256  00 

Richmond,    . 

7 

June  27 

1902, 

483  00 

Rowe,  . 

3 

July  25 

1902, 

128  00 

Sandisfield,  . 

9 

Sept.    1 

1902, 

302  00 

Savoy, . 

8 

Aug.  31 

1902, 

319  40 

Shutesbury, 

4 

June  21 

1902, 

234  67 

Tolland, 

4 

July     3 

1902, 

177  50 

Tyringham, 

2 

June  26 

1902, 

144  00 

Warwick,     . 

5 

June  27 

1902, 

210  00 

Wales, 

5 

June  28 

1901, 

344  00 

Wales, 

4 

July     1 

1902, 

270  00 

Washington, 

8 

June  27 

1902, 

344  00 

Wendell,      . 

7 

June  27 

1902, 

320  00 

Westhampton, 

6 

July     1 

1902, 

340  00 

Windsor, 

9 

July     4 

1902, 

352  00 

Worthington, 

10 

June  27 

1902, 

452  00 

50  towns. 

257 

- 

- 

$11,382  76 
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Supervision  by  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

The  Oompulsory  Superintendency  Law.  —  The  law  requir- 
ing every  town  and  city  of  the  State  to  employ  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools  went  into  effect  July  1,  1902.  Towns  under 
a  valuation  of  $2,500,000  each  must  effect  unions,  under  speci- 
fied conditions,  for  this  purpose.  The  minimum  salary  of  the 
superintendent  for  such  a  union  is  $1,500,  of  which  the  State 
pays  half. 

The  degree  of  compliance  with  the  law  attained  by  Dec.  31, 
1902,  appears  from  the  following  presentation  :  — 

Number  of  towns  and  cities  employing  superintendents  independently,  105 

Number  of  towns  in  a  district  superintendency, 2 

Number  of  unaided  towns  in  union  superintendencies,  ....  6 
Number  of  aided  towns  in  union  superintendencies,  ....  230 
Number  of  towns  eligible  to  aid,  but  without  superintendents,  .  .  9 
Number  of  towns  ineligible  to  aid  and  without  superintendents,  .  .  1 
Number  of  towns  with  superintendents,  343  ;  without,  10  ;  total,  .  .  353 
Percentage  of  all  the  schools  under  superintendents,  .  .  .  .99 
Percentage  of  all  the  pupils  under  superintendents,        .         .         .         99.5 

In  popular  usage,  groups  of  towns  employing  superintend- 
ents are  called  unions  or  districts,  as  one  chooses.  The 
Revised  Laws,  however,  restrict  the  term  district  to  a  group 
of  toAvns  with  valuations  above  $2,500,000  each  whose  school 
committees  unite  for  the  pur}X)se  of  employing  a  superintend- 
ent. Such  a  district  receives  no  aid  from  the  State.  When 
the  towns  are  under  a  valuation  of  $2,500,000  each,  the  super- 
intendency group  is  called  in  the  Revised  Laws  a  union.  Such 
a  union  has  half  of  its  superintendency  salary  paid  by  the 
State,  and  receives  in  addition  $500  for  its  teachers.  The 
only  district  in  the  State  is  that  of  Great  Barrington  and 
Lenox.  Two  towns  whose  valuations  exceed  $2,500,000  each 
may  have  the  same  superintendent,  however,  each  engaging 
him  on  part  time  independently  of  the  other,  without  thereby 
becoming  a  district.     There  are  several  cases  of  this  sort. 

Towns  that  act  separately  or  independently  in  employing 
superintendents  act  under  section  40,  chapter  42,  Revised 
Laws. 

Towns  that  employ  district  superintendents  act  under  sec- 
tions 41  and  42,  chapter  42,  Revised  Laws. 
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Towns  that  employ  union  superintendents  act  under  sections 
43-48,  chapter  42,  Revised  Laws. 

Towns  without  Superintendents  of  Schools.  —  The  follow- 
ing towns  were  without  superintendents  of  schools  Dec.  31, 
1902:  — 


Towns. 

Population 
1900. 

Valuation 
May  1, 1902. 

Number 
of  schools. 

K  umber 

of  different 

pupils. 

Belchertown, 
Conway,     . 
Deerfield,  . 
Enfield, 
Gosnold,     . 
Nantucket, 
Sandisfield, 
Sunderland, 
Tolland,     . 
Whately,    . 

2,292 

1,458 

1,969 

1,036 

164 

3,006 

661 

771 

275 

769 

$848,725 
696,835 

1,422,599 
686,520 
239,610 

3,338,192 
313,235 
455,886 
157,030 
418,139 

21 
12 
13 

7 

1 

11 

8 
4 
5 

4 

487 

251 

322 

193 

21 

390 

120 

112 

67 

98 

Totals  (10  towns 

), 

12,401 

18,576,762 

86 

2,061 

Of  these  towns,  Conway,  Deerfield,  Sunderland  and  Whately 
have  agreed  to  form  a  union,  and  will  soon  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent. Belchertown  and  Enfield  are  favorably  situated  for  a 
union.  Nantucket  is  not  required  to  enter  a  union,  but  may 
employ  its  own  superintendent. 

Gosnold,  Sandisfield  and  Tolland  cannot  be  provided  for 
unless  certain  rearrangements  of  neighboring  unions  are  made 
to  admit  them.  Gosnold,  an  island  town,  has  but  one  school ; 
it  might  be  attached  to  a  union  on  the  mainland,  and  receive  a 
small  number  of  visits  a  year.  Ashburnham  and  Pepperell, 
since  they  have  valuations  of  less  than  $2,500,000  each,  are 
required  to  be  in  unions.  The  fact  that  they  have  not  com- 
plied with  this  requirement  would,  of  itself,  add  them  to  the 
ten  towns  of  the  foregoing  list.  Each  returns  a  member  of 
the  committee,  however,  as  its  superintendent,  and  so  is  pro- 
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visionally  classified  according  to  its  return.  Convenient  unions 
for  these  towns  cannot  be  made  without  rearrangements  of 
neighboring  unions.  They  have  schools  enough,  however,  to 
efiect  a  union  with  one  another.  It  is  important  that  unions 
shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  all  eligible  towns,  that 
this  shall  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  any  towns, 
that  the  summary  disruption  of  unions  shall  be  prevented,  and, 
in  general,  that  there  shall  be  secured  greater  convenience, 
permanence  and  stability  for  the  system. 

Table  of  Superintendency  Unions.  —  The  accompanying 
table  of  superintendency  unions,  76  in  all,  is  intended  to  be 
correct  to  Dec.  31,  1902.  The  valuations  and  the  numbers  of 
schools  are  given  for  the  dates  of  organization,  and,  of  course, 
have  undergone  changes  since  that  time.  The  shares  paid  by 
the  towns  towards  half  the  superintendent's  salary  usually 
follow  the  shares  of  service,  but  not  invariably,  since  there  is 
no  legal  requirement  to  that  effect.  The  shares  paid  by  the 
State  to  the  towns  towards  its  half  of  the  salary  follow  the 
shares  p'aid  by  the  town.  While  the  law  places  the  minimum 
salary  of  the  union  superintendent  at  $1,500,  and  all  computa- 
tions as  to  shares  in  the  payment  of  his  salary  must  be  made 
on  that  basis,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  payment  of  an 
additional  sum  for  his  service,  in  any  way  the  union  pleases. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  union  superintendents  are 
paid  more  than  $1,500  ;  and  occasionally  they  receive  an  allow- 
ance for  travel,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  a  serious 
item  in  their  expenses. 
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New  S'U^perintendencies.  — The  following  towns,  35  in  num- 
ber, previously  without  superintendents,  have  employed  them 
during  the  year:  Alford,  Aniesbury,  Ashburnham,  Auburn, 
Berkley,  Carver,  Charlton,  Chesterfield,  Clarksburg,  Dana, 
Danvers,  Essex,  Gay  Head,  Greenwich,  Hamilton,  Hancock, 
Heath,  Holland,  Ipswich,  Lakeville,  Lancaster,  Lanesborough, 
Leicester,  Mount  Washington,  New  Ashford,  New  Salem, 
Norfolk,  Prescott,  Rehoboth,  Rochester,  Somerset,  Sutton, 
Truro,  Wenham,  Worthington. 

All  of  the  above-named  towns,  with  the  exception  of  four, 
namely,  Amesbury,  Ashburnham,  Danvers  and  Lancaster,  have 
formed  or  entered  unions  as  follows  :  — 

Alford  with  Egremont,  Richmond  and  West  Stockbridge. 

Auburn  and  Sutton. 

Berkley,  Rehoboth  and  Dighton. 

Carver,  Lakeville  and  Rochester. 

Charlton  and  Leicester. 

Chesterfield,  Worthington  and  Williamsburg. 

Clarksburg,  Hancock,  Lanesborough  and  New  Ashford. 

Dana,  Greenwich,  New  Salem  and  Prescott. 

Essex,  Hamilton,  Ipswich  and  Wenham. 

Gay  Head  with  Chilmark,  Cottage  City,  Edgartown,  Tisbury 
and  West  Tisbury. 

Heath  with  Charlemont,  Florida,  Hawley,  Monroe  and  Rowe. 

Holland  with  Wales  and  Warren. 

Mount  Washington  with  New  Marlborough  and  Sheffield. 

Norfolk  with  Millis  and  Westwood. 

Somerset  with  Freetown,  Seekonk  and  Swansea. 

Truro  with  Chatham,  Provincetown  and  Wellfleet. 

Amesbury,  Danvers  and  Lancaster  have  each  employed  a 
superintendent. 

Ashburnham  has  employed  a  member  of  the  school  committee 
to  act  as  superintendent. 

Old  Unions  dissolved  and  New  Ones  formed.  —  Union  super- 
intendencies  were  dissolved  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Conway,  Sunderland,  Whately  and  Williamsburg.  Con- 
way, Sunderland  and  Whately  are  now  without  a  superintendent,, 
and  Williamsburg  has  joined  with  Chesterfield  and  Worthington.. 

2.  Egremont,  New  Marlborough,  Richmond,  Sheffield  and 
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"West  Stockbridge.  Egremont,  Richmond  and  West  Stock- 
bridge  have  formed  a  union  with  Alford.  New  Marlborough 
and  Sheffield  have  formed  a  union  with  Mount  Washington. 

3.  Merrimac  and  North  Andover.  Merrimac  employs  the 
high  school  principal  also  as  superintendent.  North  Andover 
has  a  superintendent  a  part  of  the  time.. 

The  new  unions,  12  in  number,  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Essex,  Hamilton,  Ipswich  and  Wenham. 

2.  Clarksburg,  Hancock,  Lanesborough  and  New  Ashford. 

3.  Dana,  Greenwich,  New  Salem  and  Prescott. 

4.  Auburn  and  Sutton. 

5.  Carver,  Lakeville  and  Rochester. 

6.  Millis,  Norfolk  and  Westwood. 

Previously,  Millis  employed  its  high  school  principal  and 
Westwood  a  member  of  its  school  committee  to  serve  as  super- 
intendents. 

7.  Mount  Washington,  New  Marlborough  and  Sheffield. 

<  New  Marlborough  and  Sheffield  were  previously  in  a  union 
with  Egremont,  Richmond  and  West  Stockbridge. 

8.  Chesterfield,  Williamsburg  and  Worthington. 
W^illiamsburg   was    previously    in    a    union    with   Conway, 

Sunderland  and  Whately. 

9.  Alford,  Egremont,  Richmond  and  West  Stockbridge. 
Egremont,  Richmond  and  West  Stockbridge  were  previously 

in  a  union  with  New  Marlborough  and  Sheffield. 

10.  Berkley,  Dighton  and  Rehoboth. 

Dighton  previously  employed  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee as  superintendent. 

11.  Charlton  and  Leicester. 

12.  Boxborough,  Maynard  and  Stow. 

Boxborough  previously  employed  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  and  Maynard  its  high  school  principal  as  superintend- 
ents, while  Stow  employed  a  superintendent  on  part  time. 

Supei'intendency  Arrangements  of  Towns  whose  Valuations 
come  between  $2,500,000  and  $3,500,000.  —Towns  whose 
valuations  of  less  than  $2,500,000  each  permitted  them  to 
form  unions  may  stay  in  them  and  receive  aid  from  the  State 
until  their  valuations  reach  $3,500,000  each.  Some  of  the 
towns  between  these  limits,  therefore,  are  enjoying  privileges 
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now  denied  the  rest.  In  some  cases  the  valuations  of  the 
towns  have  not  been  low  enough  since  the  passage  of  the  law 
to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  other  cases  the 
towns  did  not  act  under  the  law  when  their  lower  valuations 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
the  towns  that  come  within  the  limits  mentioned 


The  following  is  a  list  of 


Towns. 

Population  in 
1900. 

Valuation 
May  1, 1902. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of 
different 
pupils. 

Berkshire  County. 

Dalton, 

Stockbridge,     .... 
Williamstown, .... 

3,014 
2,081 
5,013 

$2,819,528 
3,483,692 
2,832,512 

18 
11 

22 

564 
434 

905 

Bristol  County, 
Dartmouth,        .... 

3,669 

2,701,725 

20 

576 

Essex  County. 

Hamilton, 

Ipswich, 

Rockport, 

1,614 
4,658 
4,592 

2,513,185 
3,488,595 
2,786,751 

8 

19 
19 

257 
837 
839 

Franklin  County. 
Orange, 

5,520 

3,076,475 

29 

1,156 

Hampden  County. 
Palmer, 

7,801 

3,008,440 

33 

1,297 

Hampshire  County. 

Amherst, 

Easthamptoh,    .... 
South  Hadley,  .... 

5,028 
6,603 
4,526 

3,391,757 
3,493,137 
2,756,194 

18 
26 
22 

904 

1,068 

945 

Middlesex  County. 
Chelmsford,      .... 

Hudson, 

Majmard, 

3,984 
2,052 
5,454 
3.142 

2,673,290 
2,943,180 
3,041,761 
2,684,516 

20 
13 
22 
13 

828 

414 

1,093 

610 

Nantucket  County. 
Nantucket,         .... 

3,006 

3,338,192 

11 

390 

Norfolk  County. 
Stoughton,         .... 
Walpole, 

5,442 
3,572 

3,037,625 
2,905,886 

19 
17 

762 
634 

Plymouth  County. 
Bridgewater,     .... 

Rockland, 

Scituate, 

Wareham,         .... 

5,806 
5,327 
2,470 
3,432 

2,577,076 
3,219,594 
3,169,545 
2,850,671 

21 
24 
11 
22 

901 

1,094 

421 

657 
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Towns. 

Population  in 
1900. 

Valuation 
May  1, 1902. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of 
different 
pupils. 

•  Worcester  County. 
Blackstone,        .... 
Lancastei-,          .... 

Spencer, 

Westborough,   .... 
Winch  endon,     .... 

5,721 

2,478 
7,627 
5,400 
5,001 

$2,534,015 
3,238,554 
3,428,715 
2,930,879 
2,850,339 

21 
12 
84 
15 
22 

1,224 

445 
1,264 

755 
1,020 

Totals,        .... 

123,033 

$83,775,829 

542 

22,294 

The  superintendency  arrangements  of  the  foregoing  28  towns 
are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Six  employ  superintendents  on  full  time,  —  Lancaster, 
Orange,  Palmer,  Rockport,  Spencer,  Williamstown. 

2.  Thirteen  are  in  superintendency  unions,  and  are  aided 
by  the  State, — Bridgewater,  Chelmsford,  Dalton,  Dartmouth, 
Easthampton,  Hamilton,  Maynard,  Scituate,  South  Hadley, 
Stoughton,  Walpole,  Wareham,  Winchendon. 

3.  Three  that  do  not  receive  aid  from  the  State  are  in  unions 
with  towns  that  do  receive  aid  from  the  State,  —  Amherst, 
Hudson,  Ipswich. 

4.  Tliiee  employ  the  high  school  principal  as  superintendent, 
also,  —  Groton,  Stockbridge,  Westborough. 

5.  One  is  without  a  superintendent,  — Nantucket.' 

6.  Two  employ  members  of  the  school  committee  as  super- 
intendents, —  Blackstone  and  Rockland. 

Expense  to  the  /State  of  the  Union  Superintendency.  — 
Dec.  31,  1902,  there  were  76  union  superintendencies,  costing 
the  State  $750  each  for  its  half  of  the  superintendent's  salary, 
or  $57,000  in  all,  and  $500  each  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
or  $38,000  in  all,  bringing  up  the  total  to  $95,000. 

Inasmuch  as  only  two  or  three  additional  unions  are  feasible, 
the  upper  limit  of  cost  to  the  State  is  now  in  sight;  it  will  not 
exceed  $100,000.  The  majority  of  the  unions  reasonably 
engage  the  full  time  and  energy  of  the  superintendent.  A 
few  of  them  are  too  small.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  excessive 
supervision,  and  conditions  in  the  small  union  either  favor  it 
or  give  the  superintendent  too  scant  a  share  in  carrying  the 
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o;eneral  burden.  Not  that  he  cannot  find  enough  to  do  in  his 
ofiicial  capacity,  but  that  his  part  in  what  the  superintendents 
of  the  State  as  a  body  have  to  do  is  relatively  too  small.  The 
city  superintendent  has  hundreds  of  schools,  where  the  rural 
superintendent  has  only  a  score  or  two.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  superior  teaching  force  of  the  city  lessens  the  need  of  fre- 
quent visitation. 

The  following  are  interesting  facts   about  the  76 
unions  as -they  were  constituted  Dec.  31,  1902  :  — 


existing 


Number  of  unions  of  6  towns  each, 
Number  of  unions  of  5  towns  each, 
Numberof  unions  of  4  towns  each. 
Number  of  unions  of  3  towns  each, 
Number  of  unions  of  2  towns  each, 
Average  number  of  towns  per  union. 
Number  of  unions  with  from  40  to  50  schools, 
Number  of  unions  with  from  30  to  40  schools, 
Number  of  unions  with  from  20  to  30  schools. 
Number  of  unions  with  from  10  to  20  schools, 
Average  number  of  schools  per  union,  . 


2 

1 

22 

29 

22 

3 

7 

27 

40 

2 

34 


Every  needless  union  means  a  needless  expense  to  the  State. 
Every  union  saved  means  a  saving  of  |1,250  to  the  State  and 
$750  to  the  towns.  Whether  it  will  be  wise  for  the  State  to 
rearrange  the  unions  in  the  near  future,  with  reference  to  equal- 
izing their  conditions,  promoting  their  convenience,  eliminating 
needlessly  small  unions  and  securing  greater  stability  for  the 
rest,  turns  very  much  upon  whether  the  union  superintendency, 
under  its  present  freedom,  can  work  out  its  own  salvation.  Can 
it  dispose  of  all  the  eligible  towns  ?  Can  it  adjust  itself  to  the 
convenience  of  towns?  Can  it  maintain  its  formations  with 
reasonable  permanency  ? 

Thus  far  it  speaks  well  for  town  comity  that  out  of  241 
eligible  towns  230  have  voluntarily  formed  unions,  6  more 
have  arranged  or  are  arranging  to  do  so,  and  only  5  are,  as  it 
were,  stranded.  Two  of  these  5  towns  have  appointed  mem- 
bers of  their  school  committees  as  superintendents,  but  all 
of  them  are  required  by  law  to  be  in  unions.  Under  the 
circumstances,  neighboring  unions  should  show  a  willingness 
to  consider  feasible  plans  for  including  these  isolated  cases. 
It  would  be  highly  creditable  to  the  towns  to  finish,   them- 
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selves,  without  State  intervention,  the  work  they  have  brought 
so  near  to  completion. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Education  be  granted 
authority  either  to  rearrange  the  grouping  of  towns  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  every  town  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  or  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  Legislature 
for  such  rearrangement. 

Supervision  by  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Classification  of  Superintendents.  —  The  superintendents  of 
Massachusetts  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Superintendents  who  give  full  time  to  single  cities  or 
towns. 

2.  Superintendents  who  give  full  time  to  groups  of  two  or 
more  towns  not  aided  by  the  State. 

3.  Superintendents  who  give  full  time  to  groups  of  towns, 
or  unions,  aided  by  the  State. 

4.  Superintendents  who  give  part  time  to  single  towns. 

5.  High  school  principals  who  serve  also  as  superintendents. 

6.  Members  of  school  committees  returned  as  superin- 
tendents. 

The  following  table  gives  details  about  these  several  groups  :  — 

Oroup  1.  —  Superintendents  giving  full  time  each  to  a  single  city  or  town. 


Superintendents. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superintendencies. 

Aldrich,  George  I., 

$4,000 

Brookline, . 

Brookline. 

Bagnall,  Francis  A., 

2,000 

Adams, 

Adams. 

Balliet,  Thomas  M., 

4,000 

Springfield, 

Springfield. 

Barbour,  Albert  L., 

1,800 

Natick,       . 

Natick. 

Bates,  Charles  H 

1,500 

Middleborough, 

Middleborough. 

Bates,  William  C 

3,300 

Fall  River, 

Fall  River. 

Blodgett,  8.  P 

2,000 

South  Framingham, . 

Framingham. 

Bouton,  Eugene,    ... 

2,300 

Pittsfield,   . 

Pittsfield. 

Hoyden,  C.F., 

2,400 

Taunton,     . 

Taunton. 

Brockway,  Clarence  E  , 

1,600 

West  Springfield, 

West  Springfield. 

Brooks,  Btratton  D.,*     . 

3,780 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Burke,  John  E.,      . 

3,000 

Lawrence, . 

Lawrence. 

*  Supervisor,  Boston. 
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Oroup  1  —  Continued. 


Superintendents. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superintendenciee. 

Burrington,  Lester  L  , 

$1,600 

Peabody,    . 

Peabody. 

Carfrey,  J.  H., 

1,800 

Northampton, 

Northampton. 

Carlisle,  Ellor  E.  * 

3,780 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Carroll,  C.  F., 

4,000 

"Worcester, 

"Worcester. 

Clapp,  George  I.,    . 

1,500 

Spencer,     . 

Spencer. 

Cogswell,  Francis, . 

3,500 

Cambridge, 

Cambridge. 

Conley,  George  H  ,* 

3,780 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Cox,  George  "W.,    . 

2,000 

"Ware, 

Ware. 

Danforth,  G.  H.,     . 

2,000 

Greenfield, 

Greenfield. 

Davison,  F.  P., 

1,500 

Turner's  Falls, 

Montague. 

Dean,  Harold  M.,    . 

1,600 

Palmer, 

Palmer. 

Dixon,  Edward, 

1,500 

Orange, 

Orange. 

Draper,  Frank  0  ,  . 

2,500 

Hyde  Park, 

Hyde  Park. 

Edgerly,  Joseph  G., 

2,700 

Fitchburg, . 

Fitchburg. 

Emerson,  Thomas, 

2,000 

"Woburn,    . 

"Woburn. 

Evans,  Osmon  C,  . 

1,500 

North  Easton, 

Easton. 

Fifield,  Albert  B.,  . 

3.500 

Newlonville, 

Newton. 

Gay,  George  E.,     . 

2,500 

Maiden, 

Maiden. 

Gray,  John  C, 

2,000 

Chicopee,   . 

Chicopee. 

Gregory,  B.  C, 

2,800 

Chelsea, 

Chelsea. 

Haley,  C.  W., . 

1,700 

Mil  ford,      . 

Milford. 

Hall,  I.  Freeman,   . 

2,850 

North  Adams, 

North  Adams. 

Hatch,  "William  E., 

3,500 

New  Bedford, 

New  Bedford. 

Hayward,  Harriet  8.,  A 

ss't, . 

1,000 

Brockton,  . 

Brockton. 

Heavens,  Francis  J., 

2,000 

Plymouth, . 

Plymouth. 

Hine,  Roderick  W., 

2,100 

Dedham,     . 

Dedham. 

Holmes,  Stanley  H  , 

2,400 

"Westfield,  . 

Westfield. 

Hunt,  Charles  L.,  . 

1,800 

Clinton,      . 

Clinton. 

Jacoby,  Asher  J.,    . 

2,400 

East  Milton, 

Milton. 

Kelly,  William  P.,. 

1,800 

Attleborough, 

Attleborough. 

Kingman,  F.W.,    . 

1,200 

Hyannis,    . 

Barnstable. 

Lewis,  Mary  A.,  Ass't, 

1,200 

Cambridge, 

Cambridge. 

Lincoln,  Mary  L.,  . 

900 

Lancaster, . 

Lancaster. 

Lunt,  "William  P.,   . 

1,200 

Newburyport, 

Newburyport. 

Lyman,  C.S.,. 

1,800 

Amesbury, 

Amesbury. 

MacDougall,  James  A., 

1,400 

Braintree,  . 

Braintree. 

Martin,  George  H.,* 

3,780 

Boston, 

Boston. 

*  Supervisor,  Boston. 
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Group  1  —  Concluded. 


Sdpeeintendents. 

Salaries. 

Addresses 

Superintendencies. 

McKeen,  Roscoe  D., 

$2,250 

Haverhill,  . 

. 

Haverhill. 

Metcalf,  Roberto., 

2,000 

Winchester, 

Winchester. 

Mitchell,  Walter  G., 

1,200 

Williamstown, 

Williamstown. 

Morss,  Charles  H., 

2,800 

Medford,    . 

Medford. 

Nash,  Louis  P.,      .        .        , 

3,000 

Holyoke,    . 

Holyoke. 

Nickerson,  Fred  H,, 

2,200 

Melrose, 

Melrose. 

Page,  Frank  R 

1,850 

Watertown, 

Watertown. 

Palmer,  Corwin  F., 

1,500 

And  over,    . 

Andover. 

Parker,  Walter  S.,* 

3,780 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Parkinson,  William  D., 

2,200 

Waltham,  . 

Waltham. 

Parlin,  Frank  E 

2,400 

Wollaston, 

Qiiincy. 

Peaslee,  Frank  J,  . 

2,700 

Lynn, 

Lynn. 

Perkins,  James  8., .       . 

1,800 

Canton, 

Canton. 

Perkins,  John  W., 

2,500 

Salem, 

Salem. 

Pitman,  J.  Asbury, 

2,100 

Marlborough, 

Marlborough. 

Pratt,  Louis  A., 

1,200 

Danvers,     . 

Danvers. 

Putney,  Freeman,  . 

2,300 

Gloucester, 

Gloucester. 

Robinson,  Albert,  . 

1,350 

Whitman,  . 

Whitman. 

Russell,  B.  B.,         .        .        . 

2,700 

Brockton,  . 

Brockton. 

Safford,  Adelbert  L.,      . 

2,000 

Beverly, 

Beverly. 

Seaver,  Edwin  P  ,  . 

6,000 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Sherman,  Elmer  E., 

1,600 

East  Weymouth 

,       . 

Weymouth. 

Southworth,  Q-ordon  A., 

3,000 

Somerville, 

Somerville. 

Stanger,  Asa  O.,     . 

1,400 

Falmouth,  . 

Falmouth. 

Thompson,  Thomas  E., 

2,000 

Leominster, 

Leominster. 

Wagg,  A.  P 

1,.500 

Norwood, 

Norwood. 

Ward,  W.  Scott,     . 

1,900 

Athol, 

Athol. 

Wetherell,  Harriot  A.,  . 

900 

Rockport, 

Rockport. 

Wheeler,  Ulysses  G.,     . 

2,200 

Everett, 

Everett. 

Whitcomb,  Arthur  K.,  . 

3,000 

Lowell, 

Lowell. 

White,  A.  Everett, 

1,500 

Methuen, 

Methuen. 

White,  Maurice  P.,* 

3,780 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Winslow,  William  H.,  . 

2,000 

Revere, 

Revere. 

Wood,  Judson  I 

2,100 

Gardner, 

Gardner. 

*  Supervisor,  Boston. 
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Group  2. —  S?q)eriniende7tts  giving  full  time  each  to  a  group  of  two  or  more 
toums  not  aided  by  the  State. 


SUPBKINTBNDENTS. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superintendencies 

Armstrong,  George  P., . 

Fisher,  Gilman  C 

Howard,  Nelson  G  , 
Stevens,  Charles  E., 

$1,950 
2,000 
2,100 
2,000 

Belmont,    . 
Great  Barrington,     . 
Hinghara  Centre, 
Stoneham,  . 

Belmont,  Manchester. 
Great  Barrington,  Lenox.* 
Cohasset,  Hingham,  Hull. 
Saugus,  Stoneham. 

Qroup  3.  —  Siqierintendents  giving  full  time  each  to   a  group  of  towns, 
or  union,  aided  hy  the  Stale. 


Adams,  Emerson  L., 
Adams,  O.  H., 
Allen,  H.  L.,  .        . 
Anthony,  John  C, 
At  well,  F.  G., 
Averill,  Andrew  P., 

Badger,  Abner  A., 
Barton,  C.  M., 
Barton,  Edmund  Blake, 
Bowman,  Mortimer  H., 
Brick,  Francis  8., 
Bradley,  John  E  , 
Campbell,  A.  H., 
Care,  Ernest  P., 
Chace,  Seth  Howard, 
Chaffin,  W.  E., 
Clay,  Charles  L., 
Cole,  Aaron  B., 
Collins,  Arthur  J 
Corlew,  Rufus  E. 
Cragln,  W.  N"., 
Cummings,  William  H, 
Fitts,  Edward  P  , 
Freeman,  L.  A., 
Puller,  Robert  J., 


$1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 

1,800 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
1,530 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
1,650 
1,500 
1,500 


New  Salem, 

Warren,     . 

Dalton, 

Wareham, 

Baldwinsville, 

Edgartown, 

Walpole, 

Hinsdale, 

Sutton, 

Barre, 

TJxbridge, 

Randolph, . 

South  Hadley  Falls 

North  Dartmouth, 

Ayer, .        . 

West  Dennis, 

Harvard,    . 

Plainville,  . 

Sheffield,    . 

Cochituate, 

Bedford,     . 

Hadley, 

Mansfield,  . 

Foxborough,, 

East  Bridgewater, 


Dana,  Greenwich,  New  Salem, 

Prescott. 
Holland,  Warren,  Wales. 

Cheshire,  Dalton. 

Marion,  Wareham. 

Hubbardston,  Phil  lips  ton, 
Royalston,  Templeton. 

Chilmark,  Cottage  City,  Ed- 
gartown, Gay  Head,  Tis- 
bury.  West  Tisbury. 

Medfield,  Walpole. 

Hinsdale,  Peru,  Savoy,  Wind- 
sor. 
Auburn,  Sutton. 

Barre,  Hardwick,  Petersham. 

Douglas,  TJxbridge. 

Avon,  Holbrook,  Randolph. 

Granby,  South  Hadley. 

Dartmouth,  Westport. 

Ayer,  West  Boylston 

Dennis,  Yarmouth. 

Bolton,    Boylston,     Harvard, 

Shirley. 
Norton,  Wrentham. 

Mount  Washington,   New 

Marlborough,  Sheffield. 
Dover,  Sudbury,  Wayland. 

Bedford,  Burlington,  Lincoln, 
Wilmington. 

Bernardston,  Hadley,  Hat- 
field. 

Mansfield,  Sharon,  Stoughton. 

Foxborough,  West  Newbury. 

East  Bridgewater,  Raynham, 
West  Bridgewater. 


*  These  towns  unite  in  joint  committee  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  —  the  only  towns  in  the 
State  that  have  availed  themselves  of  the  statute  permitting  such  procedure.  They  constitute, 
therefore,  the  only  district  superintendeney  in  the  State.  The  other  towns  in  the  seeming  unions 
of  this  group  have  all  acted  independently,  each  appointing  a  superintendent  on  part  time  but 
having  no  official  relations  with  any  town  employing  the  same  superintendent. 
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Group  3  —  Continued. 


Superintendents. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Snperintendencies. 


Gifford,  John  B.,    . 
Goodhue,  E.  W.,    . 
Goodwin,  Charles  W., 
Grout,  Edgar  H.,    . 
Grover,  G.  Alvin,  . 
Gushee,  W.  E., 
Hall,  Charles  P.,     . 
Hardy,  A.  L., . 
Hill,  Frank  H., 
Holmes,  William  H.,  Jr 
Howard,  Elmer  F., 
Hoyt,  William  A., . 
Humphrey,  Chester  W. 
Hutchinson,  S.  C,  . 
Johnson,  Edwin  H., 
Joues,  Herbert  J.,  . 
Kendall,  F.  L., 
Keyes,  Austin  H.,  . 
Kingsbury,  Albert  E  , 
Knowlton,  George  H., 
Lea,  Watson  C, 
Lewis,  Alvin  R.,     . 
Locke,  David  B  ,    . 
Long,  William  F.,  . 
Mackin,  John  C,    . 
Marsh,  Frank  M.,   . 
Mason,  Wallace  E  , 
Miller,  W  D., 
Morrell,  James  G., 
Morton,  O.  A., 
Poland,  Mary  L.,    . 

Pope,  F.  S.,  Jr.,      . 
Price,  Wilbur  H.,   . 
Record,  Christopher  A 
Richardson,  Herbert  E 
Sanderson,  W.  H., 
Sims,  William  F.,  . 


$2,000 
1,500 
1,550 
1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,800 
1,500 
1,700 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 
2,000 
1,500 
1,550 

1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 
2,000 
1,500 


Marblehead, 
Haydenville, 
West  Brookfield 
Princeton, 
Charlemont, 
Agawam,    . 
Shelburne  Falls 
Amherst,    . 
Harwich,    . 
Grafton,     . 
East  Northfleld, 
North  Brookfield 
Rochester,  . 
Dighton,     . 
Chester, 
Holden, 
Chelmsford, 
Lee,    .       '. 
Tewksbury, 
South  Swansea, 
Oxford, 
Provincetown, 
Winchendon, 
Ashfield,    . 
Maynard,    . 
Fairhaven, 
Leicester,   . 
Easthampton, 
Hudson, 
Georgetown, 


15    Myrtle    Street, 
Springfield. 


Sandwich,  . 
Holliston,  . 
Assinippi,  . 
Littleton,  . 
Bridgewater, 
Southborough, 


Marblehead,  Newbury,  Salis- 
bury. 

Chesterfield,  Williamsburg, 
Worthington. 

New  Braintree,  Sturbridge, 
West  Brookfield 

Princeton,  Sterling,  West- 
minster. 

Charlemont,  Florida,  Hawley, 
Heath,  Monroe,  Rowe. 

Agawam,  Granville,  South- 
wick. 

Buckland,  Colrain,  Shelburne. 

Amherst,  Pelham. 

Brewster,  Eastham,  Harwich, 

Orleans. 
Grafton,  Upton. 

Gill,  Leyden,  Northfield,  War- 
wick. 
Brookfield,  North  Brookfield. 

Carver,  Lakeville,  Rochester. 

Berkley,  Dighton,  Rehoboth. 

Becket,  Chester,  Middlefield, 
Washington. 

Holden,  Oakham,  Paxton,  Rut- 
land. 

Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Dun- 
stable. 

Lee,  Monterey,  Otis,  Tyring- 
ham. 

Dracut,  North  Reading, 
Tewksbury,  Tyngsborough. 

Freetown,  Seekonk,  Somerset, 
Swansea. 

Dudley,  Millbury,  Oxford. 

Chatham,    Provincetown, 

Truro,  Wellfleet. 
Lunenburg,  Winchendon. 

Ashfield,      Cummington, 

Goshen,  Plainfield. 
Boxborough,  Maynard,  Stow. 

Acushnet,    Fairhaven,    Matta- 

poisett. 
Charlton,  Leicester. 

Easthampton,     Southampton, 

Westhampton. 
Billerica,  Hudson. 

Georgetown,  Groveland,  Row- 
ley. 

East  Lonameadow,  Hampden, 
Lonemeadow,  Ludlow,  Wil- 
braham. 

Bourne,  Mashpee,  Sandwich. 

Holliston,  Medway,  Sherborn. 

Hanover,  Hanson,  Norwell. 

Acton,  Littleton,  Westford. 

Abington,  Bridgewater. 

Berlin,  North  borough , 
Shrewsbury,  Southborough. 
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Group  3  —  Concluded. 


SUPEBINTENDKNTS. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Superintendencies. 


Stone,  Melville  A., 
Sweet,  Frank  W.,  . 
Taylor,  Herbert  F.,- 
Thompson,  Alfred  C, 
Thompson,  Andrew  S., 
Thompson,  Victor  V., 
Tucker,  Hoyt  H.,   . 
Warren,  J.  E., 
Van  Ornum,  F.  B., 
Webster,  Arthur  R., 
West,  M.  J.,    . 
Wheeler,  F.  A.,      . 
Whitney,  Fairfield, 
Willard,  Edgar  L., 


$1,750 
1,500 
1,700 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 


Reading,    . 
West  Stockbridge, 
Hopedale,  . 
Wakefield, 
Ipswich,     . 
Hopkinton, 
Kingston,   . 
Huntington, 
Cheshire,    . 
Miller's  Falls,    . 
Minis, 
Monson, 
Townsend, 
Marshfield  Hills, 


Boxford,  Middleton,  Reading, 
Topsfleld. 

Alford,  Egremont,  Richmond, 
West  Stockbridge. 

Bellingham,  Hopedale,  Men- 
don. 

Lynnfield,  Wakefield. 

Essex,    Hamilton,    Ipswich, 

Wenham. 
Ashland,  Hopkinton. 

Halifax,  Kingston,  Pembroke, 
Plyrapton. 

Blandford,  Huntington,  Mont- 
gomery, Russell. 

Clarksburg,  Hancock,  Lanes, 
borough,  New  Ashford. 

Erving,  Leverett,  Bhutesbury, 
Wendell. 

Millis,  Norfolk,  Westwood. 

Brimfield,  Monson. 
Ashby,  Townsend. 
Duxbury. Marshfield,  Scituate. 


Oroup  4.  —  Superintendents  giving  part  time  each  to  a  single  town. 


Chickering,  George  E., , 
Walradt,  Henry  M., 


$750 
800 


81    Berkeley    Street,     North  Andover. 

Lawrence. 
Needham,  .        .        .     Needham. 


Group  5.  —  High  school  principals  serving  also  as  superinienrJents. 


Brehaut,  James  W., 

$1,800 

North  Attleborough, 

North  Attleborough, 

Buck,  Jonathan  I., 

1,900 

Lexington, 

Lexington. 

Childs,  H.  C, 

1,800 

Swampscott, 

Swampscott. 

Coons,  Charles  A., 

1,700 

Stockbridge, 

Stockbridge. 

Corbin,  F.  E.,. 

2,000 

Southbridge, 

Southbridge. 

Cutts,  Charles  W., . 

1,400 

Merrimac,  . 

Merrimac. 

Douglas,  Frank  A., 

1,500 

Winthrop, . 

Winthrop. 

Eaton,  Charles  M,, 

1,900 

Weston, 

Weston. 

Eaton,  William  L., 

2,500 

Concord,    . 

Concord. 

Gamwell,  Irving  H., 

1,600 

Franklin,    . 

Franklin. 

Lackey,  W.  A., 

1,800 

Webster,    . 

Webster. 

Manning,  John  H., 

1,500 

Groton, 

Groton. 

Melcher,  S.  A., 

2,100 

Whitinsville,      . 

Northbridge. 

Perrin,  Marshall  L,,* 

1,500 

Wellesley  Hills, 

Wellesley. 

*  Professor  at  Boston  University. 
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Group  5  —  Concluded. 


Superintendents. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superintendencies. 

Sutcliffe,  Frank  S.,* 
Tuttle,  0.  A., .... 
Waldron,  H.  C 

$1,500 
1,250 
1,800 

Arlington,  . 
Nahant, 
Westborough,   . 

Arlington. 

Nahant. 

Westborough. 

*  Principal  of  grammar  school. 


Group  6.  —  Members 

of  school  committees  returned  as  sujierintendents. 

Browne,  Wilfred  W.,     . 

$900 

Blackstone, 

Blackstone. 

Merritt,  Mrs.  Abbie  E., 

100 

Ashburnham,    . 

Ashburnham. 

Qua,  Lester  R., 

300 

Pepperell,  . 

Pepperell. 

Tangney,  James  H., 

1,000 

Rockland,  . 

Rockland. 

Summary  of  the  Foregoing  Grou])s. — The  following  state- 
ment summarizes  the  towns,  superintendents  and  salaries  of 
the  preceding  table  :  — 


Gkoups. 

Number  of 
towns. 

Number  of 
superintend- 
ents. 

Salaries. 

Average  salary. 

Group  1, 

Group  2, 

Group  3, 

Group  4, 

Group  5, 

Group  6 

74 

9 

236 

2 

18 
4 

82 
4 

76 
2 

18 
4 

$187,980 

8,050 

118,630 

1,550 

31,050 

2,300 

$2,292 
2,012 
1,560 

775 
1,725 

575 

Totals 

343 

186 

$349,560 

$1,879 

The    salaries    of   superintendents    arranged   by   magnitudes 
appear  as  follows  :  — 


Number  with  a  salary  of  $6,000,   . 
Number  with  a  salary  of  $4,000,  . 
Number  with  salaries  from  $3,000  to  $4,000, 
Number  with  salaries  from  $2,000  to  $3,000, 
Number  with  salaries  from  $1,500  to  $2,000, 
Number  with  salaries  from  $1,000  to  $1,600, 
Number  with  salaries  below  $1,000, 
Average  salary  for  the  State, 


1 

3 

14 

43' 

106 

12 

7 

$1,879 
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If  we  exclude  from  consideration  the  superintendents  of 
groups  4,  5  and  6,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  also  principals 
of  schools,  or  for  other  reasons  do  not  give  full  time  to  their 
superintendencies,  the  average  salary  of  the  Massachusetts 
superintendent  stands  at  $1,942, 

Qualifications  of  the  Superintendent.  —  Thus  far  effort  has 
been  concentrated  on  establishing  the  office  of  superintendent. 
Has  not  the  time  now  come  for  the  State  to  protect  the  office 
against  unqualified  candidates  for  it?  Inasmuch  as  the  State 
pays  half  the  salaries  of  the  union  superintendents,  76  in  all,  it 
might  with  special  propriety  insist  on  having  a  voice  in  their 
selection.  And  yet  the  right  of  local  choice  should  be  duly 
regarded.  Should  the  State,  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tion and  certification  of  teachers,  establish  an  eligible  list  of 
candidates  for  the  unions  to  choose  from,  that  in  itself  would 
tone  up  the  selection,  since  many  a  joint  committee  would 
gladly  avail  itself  of  such  aid.  In  establishing  a  list  for  the 
voluntary  use  of  unions,  the  State  can  more  promptly  exact 
higher  qualifications  in  the  candidate  than  in  establishing  one 
for  their  compulsory  use. 

Duties  of  the  Superintendent.  —  It  is  often  said  that  the  law 
relative  to  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  is  defective,  because 
it  does  not  sufficiently  define  them.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that 
he  must  sign  age  and  schooling  certificates.  Beyond  this 
nothing  is  certain,  but  everything  is  general.  He  has  "the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools,"  —  a  responsibility 
large  and  weighty  enough,  were  it  not  that  such  care  and 
supervision  must  be  exercised  ' '  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  school  committee."  The  result  is,  that  the  superin- 
tendent's authority  in  practice  is  a  variable  one,  ranging  from 
a  minimum  that  belittles  the  office  to  a  maximum  that  exalts  it. 
Where  a  committee  employs  a  superintendent  in  response  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  but  does  not  utilize  him  in  response  to  its 
spirit,  a  sharp  and  detailed  statutory  definition  of  the  superin- 
tendent's duties  might  be  of  advantage.  Even  here,  however, 
the  advantage  of  the  definition  could  hardly  ofi'set  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  lack  of  cooperation.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  field  of  specific  authority  granted  to  the  school  commit- 
tee under  our  laws  is  an  exceedingly  large  one,  and  that  outside 
of  this  there  is  an  unbounded  field  where  the  committee  may 
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exercise  its  discretion.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  in  the  way  of 
pleasantry  that  the  school  committee  is  the  repository  of  all 
powers  not  otherwise  disposed  of  under  our  State  polity. 
This  rich  source  of  power  is  something  to  be  prized.  Many  a 
Massachusetts  committee  entrusts  its  superintendent  with  far 
greater  authority  than  any  statutes  would  ever  be  likely  to 
o'rant  him,  —  not  that  it  absolutely  delegates  to  him  the  au- 
thority which  by  law  can  only  be  finally  exercised  by  itself,  but 
that  it  so  systematically  supports  him  by  its  votes  as  to  arm 
him  with  its  power.  A  committee  that  sturdily  upholds  its 
superintendent  strengthens  his  tenure,  and  a  strengthened 
tenure  insures  better  work.  The  interests  of  the  schools  are 
too  great  and  varied  for  school  committees  to  manage  them 
well  without  good  superintendents,  and  too  interwoven  with 
local  conditions  for  superintendents  to  manage  them  well  with- 
out o;ood  committees. 

For  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  newer  superintend- 
encies,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  recent  inquiry  into  the  practice 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  towns  and  cities  of  Massachu- 
setts shows  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  reported  to  give  the 
superintendent  full  authority  over  the  following  subjects  :  — 

1.  Courses  of  study. 

2.  Inspection  and  direction  of  teachers'  work. 

3.  Teachers'  meetings. 

4.  Promotion  of  pupils. 

All  of  these  subjects  are  properly  assigned  to  the  superin- 
tendent, although  his  power  cannot  be  said  to  be  full  in  any 
other  sense  than  this,  —  that  the  school  committee  usually 
endorses  his  action.  In  the  case  of  a  course  of  study,  in 
particular,  so  many  important  policies  affecting  teachers, 
pupils,  parents  and  the  public  hinge  upon  its  details  that  the 
statutes  wisely  require  that  the  school  committee  shall  pre- 
scribe it. 

The  majority  of  the  towns  and  cities  give  the  superintendent 
advisory  or  joint  power,  and  many  of  them  are  reported  to  give 
him  full  power,  over  the  following  matters  :  — 

5.  The  nomination  of  teachers. 

6.  The  appointment  of  teachers. 

7.  The  suspension  of  teachers. 

8.  The  dismissal  of  teachers. 
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There  is  no  more  vital  work  possible  for  the  superintendent 
than  that  of  selecting  well-equipped  teachers ;  he  should  not 
only  be  permitted,  he  should  be  directed,  to  secure  the  best  he 
can  find,  whether  they  are  to  be  found  at  home  or  abroad,  for 
the  salaries  offered.  His  interest  lies  in  building  up  good 
schools ;  he  rises  or  falls  with  them ;  there  is  little  fear  of 
nepotism  in  his  recommendations,  if  he  is  given  a  free  field. 
He  should  confer  with  committees  on  teachers  and  with  princi- 
pals for  whom  subordinates  are  wanted,  but  his  nominations 
should  be  his  own.  The  power  of  nomination  should  be  fully 
delegated  to  him.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  teachers,  the  committee  is  required  by 
law  to  act.  If  it  generally  endorses  the  nominations,  the 
superintendent  may  be  said  to  have  in  this  way  a  certain  au- 
thority, not  full  or  absolute,  over  the  appointments.  This  is 
enough  for  his  purpose.  Unquestioning  endorsement  should 
not  be  demanded  by  the  superintendent ;  and  general  endorse- 
ment should  not  be  denied  by  the  committee.  A  due  regard 
for  the  province  of  each  requires  here  a  mutual  understanding 
and  a  mutual  respect.  Fortunately,  there  is  less  occasion  for 
suspending  and  dismissing  teachers  than  for  nominating  and 
appointing  them.  Suspension  is  the  converse,  as  it  were,  of 
nomination,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  superintendent;  dis- 
missal being  the  converse  of  appointment,  and  falling  by  law 
to  the  committee. 

The  majority  of  the  towns  and  cities  give  the  superintendent 
advisory  or  joint  or  full  authority,  and  nearly  half  are  reported 
as  giving  him  full  authority,  over  the  following  items  :  — 
9.  The  selection  of  text-books. 

10.  The  selection  of  reference  books. 

11.  The  selection  of  apparatus  and  illustrative  material. 

In  the  case  of  text-books,  the  superintendent  should  make 
the  recommendations ;  but,  since  the  statutes  require  that  no 
change  in  them  shall  be  made  without  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the 
committee,  the  full  authority  reported  as  granted  the  superin- 
tendent must  be  understood  as  authority  subject  to  the  con- 
firming vote  of  the  committee. 

And  so  an  analysis  of  the  authority  of  committees  over 
their  superintendents  shows  that,  in  general,  it  is  trustful  and 
sympathetic ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  superintendent  has 
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as  large  authority  and  responsibility  as  he  can  exercise,  — 
enough,  surely,  to  give  him  a  good  field  for  his  best  activity ; 
and  the  example  thus  set  by  broad-minded  committees  cannot 
but  lead  the  rest  into  truer  conceptions  of  the  superintendent's 
functions. 

There  are  other  duties  of  the  superintendent  whose  definition 
in  rules  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  such,  for  example,  as  those  — 

1.  Of  setting  a  good  personal  example  in  dress,  speech  and 
behavior. 

2.  Of  establishing  relations  of  acquaintance  and  sympathy 
with  those  among  whom  he  works. 

3.  Of  keeping  abreast  with  the  educational  progress  of  the 
times. 

4.  Of  holding  before  the  schools  high  ideals  of  civic  and 
moral  conduct,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  attainment. 

5.  Of  calling  out  the  better  spirit  of  teachers. 

6.  And,  in  general,  of  cultivating  those  manhood  and  pro- 
fessional virtues,  cardinal  and  minor,  that  make  one  a  power 
in  his  work. 

But  it  is  easy  enough  to  enumerate  qualities  desired ;  not  so 
to  find  them  in  any  single  person,  or  to  command  them  should 
they  be  found.  And  so  the  superintendent  obtainable  in  fact 
9an  hardly  be  the  superb  person  that  is  seen  in  theory.  If  not 
a  perfect  fit,  he  can  yet  do  valuable  service.  He  will  have  to 
bear  with,  others  ;  it  is  only  fair  that  others  should  bear  with 
him.  So  long  as  the  public  tempers  its  pay  for  the  service  it 
wants,  it  should  temper  its  judgment  of  the  service  it  gets. 
That  service  in  its  better  expressions  is  an  inspiration  to  the 
school  system,  already  justified  by  its  excellent  accomplishment 
and  full  of  promise  for  greater. 

May  Teachers  and  Superintendents  be  Members  of  the  School 
Committee?  —  The  practice  of  a  committee's  entrusting  special 
duties  of  supervision  to  one  of  its  own  number  with  added  pay 
therefor  is  one  of  long  standing,  and,  until  recently,  of  honor- 
able sanction.  In  the  development,  however,  of  civic  life,  the 
temptations  to  seek  or  use  office  for  selfish  purposes  are  getting 
to  be  so  large  and  threatening  that  legislation  has  been  invoked 
to  reduce  them.  Hence  the  law  forbidding  members  of  a  city 
council  to  take  oflSces  which  they  heljD  to  create  ;  and  other 
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laws  of  like  spirit.  And  so  a  practice  that  was  common  and 
defensible  enough  in  the  past  has  now  become  discredited, 

A  teacher  may  properly  serve  on  a  committee  where  he 
resides,  if  he  is  not  in  the  employ  of  that  committee.  But  to 
serve  on  the  committee  that  employs  him,  fixes  his  salary, 
directs  his  policy,  judges  his  work  and  annually  decides 
whether  to  reappoint  him  or  not,  —  this  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  impropriety  so  marked  that  it  should  in  itself 
bar  such  service.  It  matters  not  how  upright  and  honorable 
the  teacher  may  be,  or  how  satisfied  the  public  may  be  with 
such  double  service,  public  opinion  has  crystallized  against  the 
practice  of  uniting  the  employer  and  the  employed  in  one  and 
the  same  person  for  purposes  of  public  service.  The  duties 
of  the  superintendent  are  such  that  the  impropriety  of  serving 
on  the  committee  is  even  greater  for  him  than  for  the  teacher. 
And  the  situation  is  entirely  possible  —  indeed,  there  is  a 
recent  instance  of  it  —  for  a  member  of  a  committee  of  three 
so  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  as  not  only  to  appoint  himself 
superintendent  by  his  own  casting  vote,  and  fix  his  salary,  but 
also  to  confirm  his  every  act  as  superintendent. 

The  law  that  now  requires  every  town  and  city  to  have  a 
superintendent  of  schools  contemplates  the  choice  of  some  one 
outside  of  the  school  committee,  who  is  specially  fitted  to  have 
the  care  and  supervision  of  the  schools.  The  union  superin- 
tendency  law,  in  particular,  was  carefully  framed  to  bar  out 
anything  like  a  nominal  supervision  at  a  nominal  sum  by  a 
member  of  the  school  committee  or  by  any  other  person.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  but  4  of  our  186  superintendents  are  per- 
sons outside  of  the  school  committee.  The  trend  of  sentiment 
towards  disinterested  service  in  a  public  ofiicial  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  law  (section  8,  chapter  210,  R.  L.)  that  makes  it  a 
punishable  oflence  for  a  State,  county,  city  or  town  officer  to 
accept  a  money  or  other  consideration  from  one  with  whom 
he  contracts  for  material  or  service.  The  spirit  of  the  law  is 
obvious,  to  wit,  that  visions  of  personal  profit  shall  not  cast 
their  baleful  glamour  over  one's  ofiicial  acts.  If  it  is  a  serious 
thing  for  a  member  of  a  committee  to  accept  money  from  a 
teacher  for  securing  his  appointment,  or  from  a  publisher  for 
voting  to  adopt  his  books,  is  it  not  a  more  serious  thing  still 
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for  him  to  accept  from  himself,  as  it  were,  as  the  proceeds  of 
his  own  voting,  the  position  and  salary  of  teacher  or  super- 
intendent, and  in  the  one  capacity  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
himself  in  the  other?  If  a  member  is  in  doubt  whether  his 
relations  to  the  school  committee  would  justify  his  accepting 
service  and  pay  from  it,  he  may  safely  be  guided  by  what  is 
done  in  similar  cases  in  the  great  majority  of  our  committees. 

JPay  of  the  School  Committee.  — Now  that  all  municipalities 
are  required  to  have  superintendents,  the  pay  of  school  com- 
mittees for  their  service  should  cease.  Such  payment  is  now 
forbidden  in  all  towns  and  cities  outside  of  unions,  and,  there- 
fore, in  all  the  larger  places.  It  is  also  forbidden  within  the 
unions,  except  in  such  towns  as  specifically  vote  to  pay  their 
school  committees.  The  only  reason  for  the  exception  is  that, 
when  the  superintendency  bill  for  groups  of  towns  was  first 
proposed,  it  was  thought  it  would  be  defeated  if  this  concession 
were  not  made  to  school  committees  that  insisted  on  pay  for 
their  services.  The  concession  was  made,  and,  barring  a  single 
change  made  in  revising  the  statutes,  has  stood  ever  since. 
Previous  to  the  revision,  the  school  committees  in  a  union  were 
entitled  to  pay  unless  their  towns  voted  they  should  not  be 
paid.  But  since  the  revision  the  situation  has  been,  reversed  ; 
committees  are  not  entitled  to  pay  unless  their  towns  vote  that 
they  shall  be  paid.  In  many  union  towns  committees  have 
from  the  beginning  voluntarily  given  up  their  pay,  when  they 
misfht  have  retained  it.  To  one  who  does  not  know  how  it 
came  about,  it  is  quite  inexplicable  that  the  law  should  permit 
payment  to  a  rural  committee  for  its  care  of  a  hundred  pupils 
but  deny  payment  to  the  Boston  committee  for  its  care  of  a 
thousand  times  as  many. 

Historical  Outline.  —  In  the  case  of  any  committee,  it  is 
common  enough  for  a  single  member  to  bear  the  brunt  of  its 
work.  The  school  committee  is  no  exception.  The  formal 
recognition  of  such  extra  work,  with  special  pay  for  doing  it, 
has  been  one  of  the  stages  in  the  evolution  of  school  super- 
vision. The  fifth  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  town  meeting 
held  in  Cambridge  March  17,  1836,  reads  as  follows  :  "  To  see 
if  the  Town  will  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  general  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  and  provide  for  his  compensation." 
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April  15,  1836,  the  school  committee  of  Cambridge  voted : 
"  That  the  committee  report,  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  School 
Committee  to  make  choice  of  some  one  of  their  number  who 
shall  have,  the  general  superintendance  of  the  schools." 

April  24,  1836,  the  Cambridge  committee  appointed  one 
of  their  nmnber,  James  Hayward,  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  committee  records  for  October  of  that  year  show  that  his 
salary  was  $250. 

In  1840  the  Springfield  school  committee  employed  a  person 
outside  of  its  own  membership  to  give  his  full  time  to  school 
supervision,  — the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 

In  1854  towns  were  given  authority  by  law  to  require  the 
school  committee  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  the  town  to  fix 
Jiis  salary  and  the  committee  to  have  no  pay.  In  1870  the 
school  committee  in  cities  required  to  have  a  superintendent 
was  authorized  to  fix  his  salary.  Superintendencies  for  groups 
of  towns,  but  without  State  aid,  were  authorized  the  same  year. 
In  1878  the  present  system  of  union  superintendencies,  with 
State  aid,  was  organized.  The  law  was  amended  in  1893  and 
again  in  1898,  to  make  it  more  convenient  of  application.  In 
1900  the  present  law  was  enacted,  making  supervision  by  school 
superintendents  after  July  1,  1902,  compulsory  and  universal. 


The  State  Normal  Schools. 
Admissions    and  Membership. — The    following   statement 
covers  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  admission  in  1896  :  — 


Number 
examined. 

Admitted  to  all  classes. 

Membership 

EXAMINATIONS  FOK 
ADMISSION. 

Normal  Art 

School 
excluded. 

Normal  Art 

School 

included. 

of  all  the 

schools 

December  I. 

June  and  September,  1896, 
June  and  September,  1897, 
June  and  September,  1898, 
June  and  September,  1899, 
June  and  September,  1900, 
June  and  September,  1901, 
June  and  September,  1902, 

843 
852 
858 
950 
942 
978 

389 
713 

654 
703 
718 
684 
683 

456 

780 
743 
779 
819 
768 
769 

1,123* 

1,388 

1,572 

1,624 

1,643 

1,628 

1,708 

*  Whole  number  of  different  pupils  during  the  year  1896-97. 
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The  figures  of  the  foregoing  statement  show  that  the  normal 
schools  have  steadily  sustained  the  remarkable  gains  that  first 
became  apparent  in  1897.  The  standards  of  admission  were 
raised  in  1896.  The  new  schools  began  their  work,  one  in 
1895  and  three  in  1897.  Would  the  higher  standards  check 
admissions?  Would  the  new  schools  gain  at  the  expense  of 
the  old?  The  first  year  of  the  new  policy,  1896,  showed  dis- 
appointing figures.  The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the 
schools,  the  Normal  Art  School  being  excluded,  was  only  389, 
as  against  an  annual  average  of  420  for  the  preceding  ten 
years,  —  a  loss  of  31.  But  the  stimulating  eflfect  of  the  new 
policies  became  obvious  enough  in  1897,  the  number  of  admis- 
sions being  83  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1896  and  70  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1896.  It 
then  became  a  pertinent  inquiry  whether  this  gratifying  gain 
would  be  sustained  in  subsequent  years.  This  question  has 
been  settled.  The  average  number  of  admissions,  the  Normal 
Art  School  still  excluded,  for  the  six  years  from  1897  to  1902 
inclusive  has  been  693,  which  is  78  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
number  for  1896  and  65  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average 
number  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1896.  The  virtue  is  not  in 
the  larger  figures;  it  is  in  what  lies  behind  them.  This  sus- 
tained increase  in  the  numbers  of  candidates  admitted,  and 
consequently  in  the  membership  of  the  schools,  is  deeply  sig- 
nificant. It  bears  witness  to  the  strengthening  public  convic- 
tion that  teachers,  however  gifted  by  nature,  need  special 
training  for  their  work ;  to  the  growing  demands  of  the  public 
schools  for  trained  teachers  ;  to  the  efforts  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  schools  to  secure  such  teachers ;  and  to  confidence  in 
*  the  enhanced  power  of  the  normal  schools  through  their  finely 
equipped  plants,  their  generally  strong  teaching  organizations 
and  their  extensive  facilities  for  student  practice  in  teaching,  to 
prepare  such  teachers. 

Normal  School  Data  for  1902. — The  accompanying  table 
exhibits  in  detail  normal  school  data  that  speak  largely  for 
themselves.  The  number  of  teachers  doing  normal  school  and 
training  work  is  244,  of  whom  122  are  in  the  normal  schools 
themselves  and  122  in  the  observation  and  training  schools 
officially  connected  with  the  normal  schools. 
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The  number  of  candidates  examined  was  978,  of  whom  769 
were  admitted.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  209  were 
rejected,  since  some  of  them  appeared  for  preliminary  examina- 
tions only.  The  number  of  rejected  candidates  is,  however, 
sufficiently  large  to  emphasize  the  thought  that  the  normal 
schools  are  in  earnest  to  bar  out  at  the  threshold  of  the  teacher's 
professional  training  those  who  are  obviously  unfit  to  take  it. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  attitude  of  the  normal  school 
towards  the  candidate  for  admission  is  different  from  that  of 
the  public  school  below.  In  the  former  case  the  inquiry  is : 
"  Is  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools  likely  to  be  promoted  or 
hindered  by  admitting  the  candidate  ?  "  In  the  latter  case  the 
inquiry  is  :  "Is  the  welfare  of  the  candidate  likely  to  be  pro- 
moted by  admitting  him  ?  "  The  normal  school  was  established 
to  improve  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  ;  and  it  is  bound, 
in  fidelity  to  the  great  trust  with  which  it  is  charged,  to 
inquire  of  every  policy  it  adopts  what  it  has  of  promise  for 
this  trust. 

The  total  attendance  Dec.  1,  1902,  was  1,708,  which  is  the 
largest  record  for  this  item  in  the  history  of  the'  schools. 

Extension  of  the  Elementary  Course.  — It  is. already  permis- 
sible, under  an  order  of  the  Board,  for  the  principal  and  the 
board  of  visitors  of  any  school  to  arrange  for  an  additional 
year  of  study  and  practice  for  two  classes  of  students  who  have 
taken  the  elementary  course  of  two  years.  One  class  is  made 
up  of  those  whose  two  years'  work  shows  conspicuous  deficien- 
cies which,  with  an  additional  year  of  study  and  practice,  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  overcoming.  The  other  class  is 
made  up  of  ambitious  and  successful  students  who  are  not  con- 
tent with  two  years  of  preparation.  The  Worcester  and  Fitch- 
burg  schools  have  already  provided,  each  in  its  own  way,  for 
this  third  year.  In  practice  these  schools  have  found  it  expe- 
dient to  interpolate  a  considerable  period  of  active  service  in 
the  public  schools  between  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  and 
the  further  study  for  which  the  school  may  provide.  Thus  the 
Worcester  school  has  an  apprenticeship  system  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  of  that  city  of  such  a  character  that, 
while  the  school  awards  a  diploma  for  two  years  of  study  out- 
side of  this  system,  the  apprenticeship  so  breaks  the  two  years 
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of  study  that  the  student's  work  is  not  completed  until  three  full 
years  have  passed.  At  Fitchburg,  students  of  promise,  after 
finishing  their  two  years'  course,  spend  a  full  year  as  regular 
teachers  with  modest  pay  in  the  public  schools  of  Leominster 
and  Fitchburg.  They  work  under  normal  school  oversight. 
The  year  ended,  they  return  to  the  normal  school  for  a  third 
year  of  study,  which  coincides  with  the  fourth  year  of  their 
connection  with  the  school.  The  salary  and  the  experience  of 
this  third  year  of  active  teaching  in  the  public  schools  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  plan.  The  salary  makes  the  plan  more 
attractive  and  feasible  for  the  students,  and  the  experience 
makes  it  more  profitable.  As  for  the  normal  school,  the 
advantages  in  convenience,  economy  and  effectiveness  of  in- 
struction that  come  from  devoting  a  full  uninterrupted  year  to  a 
single  class  whose  competency  as  teachers  has  been  tested  and 
assured  by  their  year's  experience  can  scarcely  be  overstated. 

For  details  of  the  two  plans,  see  the  sixty-fifth  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  pages  17-24. 

The  work  of  education  is  larger  than  it  was  once  thought  to 
be.  Did  the  teacher  know  as  much  as  his  pupils,  or,  prefer- 
ably, a  little  more?  Could  he  make  them  mind?  That  was 
enough,  in  the  simpler  times  of  our  school  history.  What 
need  was  there,  then,  of  a  normal  school?  And  when  the 
normal  school  came,  there  was  frequently  a  kind  of  fatalism  in 
the  popular  attitude  towards  it.  "  The  teacher  is  born,  and  not 
made,"  it  was  plausibly  claimed.  And  if  so,  how  futile  the 
attempt  to  make  one  a  teacher  who  is  not  to  the  manor  born. 
But  in  time  it  was  seen  that,  if  one  is  born  a  teacher,  he  is  not 
born  so  in  a  sense  that  leads  him  to  take  to  teaching  as  the 
duck  to  swimming.  If  the  duck  swims  as  well  on  the  first  day 
as  on  the  last,  it  swims  no  better  on  the  last  day  than  on  the 
first.  To  teach  as  well  on  the  first  day  as  on  the  last,  and  no 
better  on  the  last  than  on  the  first,  —  that  conception  of  a  born 
teacher  was  not  to  be  entertained.  And  so  the  conviction  has 
come  at  last,  that,  while  nature  undoubtedly  bestows  favor  on 
some  that  would  teach  and  withholds  it  from  others,  her  smile 
in  the  one  case  does  not  insure  success  nor  her  frown  in  the 
other  carry  defeat.  Nature's  advantage  may  be  lost  through 
over-confidence  or  indolence,  nature's  handicap  overcome  by 
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zeal  and  persistency.  But  if  nature  and  training  can  save  the 
candidate  when  the  service  of  each  is  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  tlie  other,  how  much  more  can  they  do  for  him  when 
the  service  of  each  is  to  enhance  the  excellence  of  the  other. 
To-day  it  is  the  rare  combination  of  native  endowment,  schol- 
arly attainment  and  professional  skill  that  is  sought  in  the 
teacher.  It  is  sought  with  an  insistence  that  has  its  pathetic 
and  even  amusing  aspects,  as  well  as  its  commendable  ones. 
For  the  ideal  teacher  is  the  most  elusive  of  creatures.  He  is 
largely  a  creation  of  the  mind.  The  price  offered  for  him,  too, 
is  singularly  disproportionate  to  what  is  sought  in  him.  At 
last  the  search  for  him  is  abandoned.  Some  fiesh-and-blood 
person  nearer  earth  is  taken.  And  so  the  school  authorities 
accept  with  such  grace  as  they  can  the  hard  realities  of  the 
situation.  "If  we  cannot  secure  what  we  want,  we  must  put 
up  with  what  we  can  get."  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however, 
that  visions  of  the  ideal  but  unattainable  teacher  are  idle  senti- 
mentalism.  An  ideal  is  simply  an  idea  of  something  better ; 
without  it  there  can  be  no  progress.  First  the  thought  of 
something  higher ;  next  the  motive  force  in  the  thought  im- 
pelling one  to  try  for  its  realization  ;  then  the  shaping  of  the 
activities  to  gain  the  desired  end ;  and  finally,  either  attain- 
ment of  that  end  or  a  long  stride  towards  it.  Meanwhile,  the 
ideal  keeps  growing ;  and,  in  response,  many  persons  wish  to 
become  better  teachers.  It  all  means  that  schools  professing 
to  train  teachers  must  keep  pace  with  these  advancing  concep- 
tions, or  find  their  occupation  gone. 

It  is  an  open  question  with  young  men  and  women  who  in- 
tend to  become  teachers  whether  they  shall  go  to  college  or  to 
the  normal  school.  Each  route  has  its  advantages.  A  life  of 
four  years  in  college  makes  for  culture.  It  is  fine  experience 
to  mingle  daily  with  people  from  other  spheres  of  life  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  an  institu- 
tion that  is  famous  for  its  teachers,  its  graduates  and  its  history. 
And  the  college  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion  is  well  worth  studying ;  that  it  has  a  significant  and  stim- 
ulating history ;  that  the  study  of  the  mind  in  general,  and  of 
the  child  in  particular,  may  well  engage  the  brightest  intellects  ; 
that  there  are  profound  principles  that  must  be  respected  if  one 
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would  excel  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  that  may  be  easily- 
missed  where  they  are  not  formally  studied.  So  the  colleges 
are  building  up  educational  departments,  and  are  sending  out 
annually  increasing  numbers  of  bright  young  men  and  women 
to  teach  in  the  schools.  So,  too,  graduation  from  college  is 
demanded  of  teachers  by  the  local  school  authorities  with 
growing  frequency.  The  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
college  graduate  is  not  out  of  place  in  the  grammar  and  even 
in  the  primary  school.  It  is  a  question  much  discussed  by 
superintendents,  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  college  graduate 
or  the  normal  graduate  makes  the  better  teacher.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  at  the  outset  the  normal  school  graduate  is 
more  at  home  in  the  school,  does  better  work,  is  not  so  help- 
less in  the  presence  of  the  inevitable  problems.  But  superin- 
tendents who  exercise  a  strong  moulding  power  upon  their 
teachers  not  infrequently  claim  that  in  a  few  months,  or  a  year 
or  two  at  the  most,  they  succeed  in  overcoming  the  deficiencies 
of  the  college  graduate,  and  that  thereafter,  because  of  a 
higher  culture  or  a  broader  outlook,  or  both,  the  college 
teacher  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  probably  true  thus  far  that 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  natural  selection  that  has  taken  to  the 
college  a  larger  proportion  of  able  and  promising  students  than 
to  the  normal  schools.  The  traditions  of  college  families,  the 
prestige  of  the  colleges,  the  influences  favoring  the  selection 
of  classical  courses  in  the  high  school,  the  reluctance  of  young 
people  to  part  company  with  their  schoolmates  aiming  for 
college,  the  lower  standards  of  the  normal  schools  in  the 
years  preceding  1896,  when  it  was  possible  for  grammar 
school  pupils  to  omit  the  high  school  and  enter  the  normal 
schools,  possibly  the  fact  that  one's  purpose  to  teach  is  not  so 
conspicuously  apparent  in  a  college  as  in  a  normal  school,  — 
all  such  circumstances  have  favored  a  college  rather  than  a 
normal  school  trend.  On  the  other  hand,  the  standards  of  our 
normal  schools  have  been  raised ;  the  schools  have  taken  their 
place  in  the  collegiate  line ;  they  have  superb  accommodations 
for  the  students,  the  finest  of  equipments  in  laboratories,  col- 
lections and  books,  teachers  that  are  specialists  in  their  several 
departments,  students  that  for  earnestness  of  purpose  surpass 
the  college  average,  and  always  a  goodly  number  of  students 
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who  are  the  peers  of  the  best  in  the  colleges.  And  in  facilities 
for  study  and  practice  in  the  schoolroom  they  are  unrivalled. 
Study  for  the  teacher's  vocation  is  more  emphatically  the  main 
business  of  the  normal  school  than  of  the  college.  Moreover, 
the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  normal  school  is  loyal  to  the 
conviction  that  the  teacher  must  be  specially  trained  for  his 
work.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  entire  teachino; 
force  of  the  college,  in  which  there  may  usually  be  found  a 
considerable  number  of  able  men  who  hold  that  mastery  of  his 
subject  is  what  the  teacher  needs  ;  such  mastery  once  assured, 
all  else,  they  assert,  will  take  care  of  itself. 

But  the  normal  schools  need  to  take  one  step  more  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  times,   and  to   hold  their  own  in  the 
rivalries  of  scholarly  preparation.     They  need  to  lengthen  their 
present  elementary  course  of  two  years  to  three.     The  princi- 
pals of  the  schools  are  unanimous  in  their  conviction  that,  if 
the  length  of  the  course  is  to  be  determined  by  what  the  teacher 
needs  of  scholarship  and  training,  then  it  should  be  three  years 
instead  of  two.     Such  lengthening  of  the  course  would  prove  a 
hardship  to  some  of  the  students.     They  can  ill  afford  the  ad- 
ditional time  and  expense  involved.     But  if  such  persons,  after 
two  years  at  the  normal  school,  should  be  permitted  to  teach  a 
year  or  two,  or  even  longer,  and  then  to  return  to  the  normal 
school  for  the  third  and  final  year  of  the  course,  the  work  of 
this  third  year  could  be  pursued  with  signal  profit.     The  ex- 
perience thus  gained  in  teaching  would  be  a  revelation  of  needs 
that  could  not  but  give  a  definiteness  and  sturdiness  of  purpose 
in  subsequent  preparatory  work  otherwise  impossible  of  attain- 
ment.    Indeed,  if  the  students  in  general  at  the   end  of  two 
years  could  be  set  at  work  in  the  public  schools  under  special 
arrangements  with  the  school  authorities  for  a  period  not  less 
than  a  year,  it  would  serve  the  interests  of  all  concerned.     Such 
students  would  be  likely  to  return  to  the  normal  school,   since 
in  no  other  way  could  they  complete  the  course  and  receive 
their  diplomas.     Indeed,  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  employ- 
ment under  the  special  arrangements  suggested  would  naturally 
be  that  they  should  return  after  such  service  to  the  normal 
school.     A  plan  like  this,  as  has  already  been   stated,  is  in 
successful  operation  at  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School,   except 
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that  at  present  the  three  years'  course  there  does  not  displace 
the  existing  two  years'  course. 

The  general  conception  of  the  factors  iii  an  elementary  course 
enlarges  with  experience  and  study.  If  the  function  of  the  nor- 
mal school  is  inferred  from  this  enlarged  conception,  the  normal 
school  needs  more  time  to  discharge  it.  There  is  the  normal 
school  that  practically  does  only  high  school  work,  with  a  little 
professional  instruction  of  a  theoretical  sort  thrown  in.  This 
type  no  longer  exists  with  us.  Next  comes  the  normal  school 
that  rests  on  the  high  school  below,  but  assumes  that  the 
academic  requirements  have  been  met  with  sufficient  fullness  — 
at  least  in  the  better  high  schools  —  to  justify  it  in  giving 
special  emphasis  to  what  it  calls  professional  work ;  that  is,  to 
study  of  the  methods  of  best  utilizing  in  school  instruction  such 
attainments  as  one  brings  to  the  normal  school.  This  type  of 
normal  school  we  are  now  leaving  behind.  And  now  there  is 
coming  into  view  a  type  of  normal  school  that  recognizes  better 
than  the  old  ones  that  preceded  it  the  trinity  of  realms  to  which 
all  educative  processes  belong,  to  wit :  — 

1.  The  realm  of  the  instincts,  the  emotions,  the  ideas  that 
impel  the  child  to  his  varied  activities. 

2.  The  realm  of  the  interplay  between  these  activities  and 
their  impelling  forces. 

3.  The  realm  of  the  products  of  this  interplay. 

This  blocking  out  of  the  realms,  rough  as  it  is,  follows  from 
the  accepted  premise  of  modern  psychology  that,  as  Professor 
James  of  Harvard  University  puts  it,  "all  our  mental  states 
are  followed  by  bodily  activities  of  some  sort."  Given  mental 
states  tend  to  produce  corresponding  activities,  and  these, 
reacting  on  the  states  that  incited  them,  so  strengthen  them 
that  they  tend  with  greater  insistence  to  the  same  activities 
again.  Thus  the  interaction  yields  habits.  But  were  there  no 
way  of  escape,  our  habits  would  hold  us  in  bondage.  Nature 
has,  however,  considerately  provided  a  way.  The  activities 
that  issue  from  mental  states .  react  on  these  states  with  a 
surplus  energy  that  not  only  intensifies  them,  but  also  so 
changes  them  that  they  lead  to  modified  activities  which  in  time 
become  habits  on  higher,  or,  at  least,  on  other  levels.  Thus 
old  habits  are  broken  up  and  new  ones  rise  from  their  ruins. 
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The  process  is  known  as  one  of  adjustment,  adaptation,  accom- 
modation.    It  is  common  to  all  life,  —  sluggish  and  obscure 
enough  in  the  lower  forms,  but  wonderfully  active  and  varied  in 
human  beings.    Now,  when  conscious  efforts  are  made  to  control 
this  process  for  the  child's  good,  the  process  becomes  an  edu- 
cative one.     All  this  leads  up  to  the  teacher's    function  ;  its 
grander  outlines  are  determined  by  these  three  realms  of  the 
educative  process,  —  the  realm  of  the  stimulus,  the  realm  of 
the    interaction  and  the  realm  of  the  product.     The   teacher 
serves  the  child  by  enriching  for  him  the  first  realm,  by  creat- 
ing for  him  favoring  conditions  in  the  second,  and  by  turning 
to  his  advantage,  through  correction  and  criticism,  the  product 
in  the  third.     For  work  in  the  first  realm,  the  teacher  needs 
high  scholarship  and  a  fine  character.    How  can  he  lead  a  child 
into  the  beginnings  of  great  thoughts,  give  the  child  wise  direc- 
tion in  the  new  and  strange  world  that  confronts  him,  set  the 
child's  face  towards  the  particular  goals  he  should  strive  for, 
unless  he  himself  has  great  thoughts,  knows  the  world  to  be 
explored,  and  sees  where  lie  the  distant  goals  ?     And  how  dare 
the  teacher,  in  view  of  the  astonishing  imitative  tendencies  of 
the  child,  give  him  other  suggestions  than  those  that  issue  from 
a  heart  that  is  right  and  a  personality  that  is  cultured   and 
inspiring?     For  w^ork  in  the  second  realm,  the  teacher  should 
know  the  world's  experience  in  dealing  with  the  child's  activity. 
This  is  likely  to  save  him  from  taking  up  exploded  methods  on 
the  one  hand,  and  equip  him  with  approved  ones  on  the  other. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  kindergarten,  laboratory,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  and  kindred  movements  of  the  times,  that 
they  give  the  child  joyous  direction  and  inviting  purpose  in  a 
realm  where  he  must  act,  but  where  his  unguided  action  so 
often  tends  to  the  useless  or  mischievous.     Of  course  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  interaction  which  yields   literary 
expression  is  helped,  and  sometimes  to  a  surprising  extent,  by 
that  which  yields    material    expression.     And,  for   the  third 
realm,  the  teacher  should  possess  the  qualifications  of  the  com- 
petent critic.     He  needs  to  adjust  his  corrective  work  to  the 
nature  of  the  child,  doing  enough  of  it  to  keep  the  ideals  of 
attainment  just  ahead  of  him,  but  not  so  much  as  to  undermine 
his    power   of  self-correction.     Now,   the  processes  that  run 
through  these  realms  are  forever  going  on,  in  season  and  out, 
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schools  or  no  schools.  If  not  a  cultivated  growth,  then  a  wild 
growth ;  and  in  wild  growth  there  is  much  that  is  commendable 
and  picturesque.  No  teacher  has  a  right  to  intrude  on  these 
processes  unless  he  can  give  to  them  a  better  tone,  quality, 
direction.  If  he  has  no  ideas  in  the  first  realm,  blocks  by 
repressive  policies  the  interplay  of  the  second,  and  fails  to  rise 
to  his  duty  in  the  third,  —  and  the  unqualified  teacher  some- 
times shows  an  astonishing  capacity  for  incapacity  in  each  one 
of  these  arenas,  — the  last  condition  of  his  school  is  sure  to  be 
worse  than  the  first.  These  being  in  outline  the  functions  of 
the  teacher,  the  normal  school  of  the  third  type  —  the  one  now 
coming  into  view — needs  to  adjust  its  instruction  more  gen- 
erously and  closely  to  them.  It  should  foster,  therefore,  in  its 
students  a  higher  scholarship,  it  should  give  them  a  stronger 
grip  on  the  philosophy  of  the  educative  interplay,  and  it  should 
train  them  to  a  more  skillful  treatment  of  the  varied  products 
thereof.  And  under  these  larger  heads  a  thousand  associated 
themes  come  up  for  study, — themes  too  numerous  and  too 
exacting  for  so  brief  a  course  as  two  years. 

The  step  from  a  two  years'  elementary^ course  to  one  of 
three  years  is  not  an  untried  or  extravagant  one.  The  longer 
course  has  eminent  sanction  where  education  has  been  most 
studied.  The  teachers  of  Prussia,  for  example,  are  all  required 
to  take  a  normal  school  course  of  three  years.  They  are  then 
provisionally  appointed  as  teachers  for  three  years,  working 
under  the  oversight  of  their  former  principals  as  well  as  of  the 
district  inspectors.  If  successful  as  teachers,  they  are  required 
to  pass  a  final  examination,  chiefly  on  pedagogical  questions, 
after  which  they  serve  for  life,  being  removable  only  on  grounds 
of  immorality.  The  schoolmaster  in  Germany  is  a  State  offi- 
cer. His  intelligence,  his  special  training,  his  confidence  in 
his  tenure,  his  feeling  that  the  empire  is  behind  him, — all 
these  things  give  him  strength  and  win  him  respect.  To  him 
more  than  to  any  single  agency  Germany  owes  her  command- 
ing position  to-day.  If  his  salary  is  smaller  than  we  pay  in 
Massachusetts  for  corresponding  service,  its  purchasing  power 
is  greater ;  moreover,  it  increases  with  his  years  of  service, 
and  the  pension  granted  on  retirement  disarms  his  fears  for  the 
years  when  he  cannot  work. 

In  France,  too,  great  pains  is  taken  with  the  preparation  of 
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teachers.  The  work  is  of  more  recent  development  than  in 
Germany,  and  was  undoubtedly  quickened  by  the  reflection 
that  Germany's  demonstrated  superiority  in  war  was  due,  as 
Von  Moltke  affirmed,  to  the  prowess  of  the  German  school- 
master. France  has  172  elementary  normal  schools,  of  which 
87  are  for  men  and  85  are  for  women ;  also  3  higher  normal 
schools,  —  1  for  men,  1  for  women  and  1  specially  for  kinder- 
garten teachers.  Here,  also,  the  length  of  the  elementary 
normal  course  is  three  years.  Then  comes  a  provisional  ap- 
pointment as  teacher.  If  within  ten  years  a  final  examination 
is  passed,  the  appointment  becomes  one  for  life,  the  teacher 
being  removable  for  immorality  only,  as  in  Germany.  After 
thirty-five  years  of  service  the  teacher  may  retire  on  a  pension 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  his  salary.  In  the  three  advanced 
normal  schools  just  referred  to  persons  are  trained  to  the  higher 
and  more  influential  positions,  like  those  of  principals,  school 
inspectors  and  teachers  in  both  grades  of  normal  schools. 

In  consequence  of  these  policies,  the  teachers  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  Germany  and  France  are  practically  all  normal 
school  graduates.  In  1893,  out  of  71,731  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Germany  all  but  241  were  normal  gradu- 
ates, these  241  being  teachers  who  entered  upon  their  work 
when  there  was  less  stringency  in  executing  the  law.  The 
present  French  school  system  is  only  thirty  years  old,  but  of  the 
106,000  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  France,  97 
per  cent,  hold  diplomas  certifying  to  their  fitness  to  teach,  and 
43  per  cent,  hold  the  highest  diplomas  {certijicat  cT  aptitude 
j>6dagogique) ,  and  the  showing  for  the  private  schools  of  France 
is  nearly  as  good.  Substantially,  then,  the  entire  teaching  force 
of  these  two  great  countries  has  had  three  years  of  normal 
training,  preceded  generally  in  Germany  by  four  years  of 
academic  work  and  in  France  by  five  years  of  academic  work 
above  that  of  the  common  schools.  Moreover,  in  Germany  the 
school  inspectors  are  on  the  lookout  for  bright  children  in  the 
common  schools  who  are  likely  to  make  good  teachers  if 
trained  for  the  purpose.  Such  promising  persons,  with  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  are  started  on  their  way  to  the  normal 
school.  When  it  comes  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
various  branches  of  secondary  education,  we  have  also  much  to 
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learn  from  Europe.  Some  of  our  more  progressive  communi- 
ties are  insisting  on  college  graduation  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
high  school  teacher,  and  a  few  of  them  are  attaching  impor- 
tance as  well  to  an  additional  year  of  professional  training. 
The  colleges,  especially  Harvard,  are  establishing  valuable 
courses  for  intending  teachers.  The  normal  schools  are  also 
receiving  considerable  numbers  of  college  graduates  for  a 
year's  professional  study.  A  proposition  to  establish  a  teachers' 
college  has  been  under  consideration  in  Boston.  The  idea  of 
such  a  college,  or,  more  strictly,  of  having  the  work  done  that 
has  been  proposed  for  such  a  college,  is,  in  itself,  a  sound  and 
promising  one.  As  between  a  teachers'  college  conducted  by  a 
city  and  one  conducted  by  the  State,  there  can  be  little  question 
what  the  choice  should  be.  At  present,  however,  hopes  for  the 
better  training  of  secondary  teachers  are  centered  in  those  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  that,  with  favoring  and  hindering  cir- 
cumstances on  each  side,  are  working  in  friendly  rivalry  to 
this  end. 

Returning  to  the  training  of  elementary  teachers,  one  may 
add  that  policies  not  unlike  those  of  Germany  and  France  are 
adopted  in  other  progressive  countries  of  Europe.  The  result 
is  a  far  higher  level  of  academic  attainments  and  professional 
skill  in  these  countries  than  with  us.  Subjects  are  more  thor- 
oughly taught,  and  the  enormous  waste  that  comes  from  ineffi- 
cient teaching  is  handsomely  reduced.  But,  although  subjects 
with  us  are  not  handled  so  skillfully  or  economically  as  abroad, 
the  child  receives  from  us  greater  consideration.  This  does 
not,  indeed,  excuse  the  waste  of  our  system,  but  it  is  a  fact  to 
its  credit.  There  is  no  valid  reason,  however,  why  a  subject 
should  not  be  ably  taught  and  the  child  duly  respected  at  the 
same  time. 

Now,  contrast  the  pains  taken  in  the  enlightened  countries 
of  Europe  to  protect  the  schools  against  inefficiency  of  instruc- 
tion with  the  laxness  that  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Massachusetts. 
Persons  are  still  appointed  as  teachers  who  have  not  finished 
their  high  school  course,  or  who  are  needy  and  can  be  helped 
in  this  way,  or  who  want  spending  money  and  see  no  better 
way  to  get  it,  or  whose  claims  are  those  of  nepotism  rather 
than  of  fitness.     This  subordination  of  the  needs  of  the  taught 
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to  those  of  the  teacher  is,  of  course,  all  wrong.  With  the 
employment  of  superintendents  of  schools,  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  the  normal  schools  and  the  improving  standards  in 
public  opinion,  it  is  becoming  more  diflicult  for  one  to  obtain  a 
position  except  on  the  ground  of  merit.  It  is  now  entirely 
feasible  for  our  State  normal  schools  to  adopt  a  three  years' 
elementary  course ;  ten  years  ago  the  suggestion  of  such  ex- 
tension would  have  been  deemed  visionary.  The  cost  of  such 
an  increase  to  the  State  would  be  relatively  slight.  It  means 
no  extension  of  buildings  and  but  slight  extension,  if  any,  of 
class  room  equipment.  The  laboratories,  libraries,  collections, 
illustrative  equipment,  are  all  at  hand.  The  teaching  force  is 
adequate.  An  important  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  great 
extension  of  the  practice  facilities  of  the  normal  schools. 
There  are  122  teachers  in  the  observation  and  training  schools 
affiliated  with  the  normal  schools,  — as  many  as  are  employed 
in  the  normal  schools  themselves.  When  normal  school  stu- 
dents drop  their  class  room  work  at  the  normal  schools  for 
observation  and  training  under  these  122  teachers,  then  the 
normal  school  teachers  proper  are  relieved  of  such  class  in- 
struction. At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  certain  hours  of 
the  day  a  visitor  at  a  normal  school,  especially  at  one  of  the 
newer  schools,  whose  number  of  pupils  is  relatively  small,  but 
whose  practice  facilities  are  ample,  notes  a  certain  emptiness 
of  the  school.  "Where  are  the  students?"  he  inquires. 
"And  what  are  the  teachers  doing?"  The  answer  is  that  the 
students  are  distributed  among  the  observation  and  training 
schools.  Some  are  teaching  the  lessons  they  have  carefully 
planned  under  the  oversight  of  their  instructors,  and  their 
teaching  is  under  inspection  for  its  good  points  and  bad  ;  others 
are  observing,  not  simply  looking  on,  and  doing  so  under 
similar  oversight.  Only  one  can  teach  in  a  room  at  a  time, 
and  only  two  or  three  observe  there  to  advantage  at  a  time. 
All  this  means  a  great  deal  of  individual  work  with  students, 
which  is  variously  divided  between  the  normal  school  teachers 
and  the  teachers  of  the  observation  and  training  schools,  — 
work  that  necessarily  goes  on  away  from  the  class  rooms  of 
the  normal  school,  either  in  schoolrooms  under  the  same  rool^ 
or  in  one  or  more  designated  school  buildings  of  the  town  or 
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city,  or  even  in  other  towns  or  cities  than  those  in  which  the 
normal  schools  are  located. 

But  in  this  division  of  individual  labor  with  students,  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  students  are  working  with  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools,  to  that  extent  they  are  not  working  with  the 
normal  school  teachers  proper.  This  means  that  times,  teachers 
and  class  rooms  are  generally  and  readily  available,  especially 
in  the  less  numerously  attended  schools,  for  the  students  of  a 
third  year. 

But,  should  it  be  decided  to  lengthen  the  elementary  course 
to  three  years,  the  date  for  entering  upon  the  policy  should  be 
so  fixed  as  to  respect  existing  obligations  to  the  students  now 
in  attendance,  and  to  give  ample  notice  to  those  who  are  con- 
templating a  normal  school  course  hereafter. 

Changes  in  the  Admission  Examinations.  —  Two  or  three 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  admission  examinations.  A 
knowledge  of  arithmetic, will  be  hereafter  presumed,  except  so 
far  as  it  may  be  incidentally  tested  in  connection  with  other 
subjects.  Instead  of  taking  an  examination  in  five  sciences, 
namely,  physiology  and  hygiene,  chemistry,  physics,  botany 
and  physical  geography,  the  candidate  must  take  an  exami- 
nation in  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  in  any  two  of  the  re- 
maining four  sciences,  provided  one  of  the  two  is  either  physics 
or  chemistry.  Candidates  are  advised  to  present  themselves 
in  both  physics  and  chemistry  when  they  can  be  studied  experi- 
mentally. Teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  need  all  the 
foregoing  sciences,  indeed,  and  an  elementary  acquaintance 
with  two  or  three  additional  ones,  such  as  astronomy,  zoology 
and  geology.  They  should,  therefore,  utilize  to  the  full  their 
high  school  opportunities  of  studying  themes  essential  to  their 
success  as  teachers  in  the  schools,  even  though  they  are  not 
essential  to  their  success  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
normal  schools. 

The  following  circular  of  information  contains  the  changes 
referred  to,  as  well  as  a  few  others.  The  changes  are  of  a 
character  that  permits  them  to  go  into  efi'ect  the  current  year. 
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State  Board  of  Education, 
State  House,  Boston,  Januar}^  1903. 

CIRCULAR    OF  INFORMATION. 

1^='  Principals  of  schools  and  others  whom  this  circular  may  reach  are  re- 
quested to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  young  peojyle  who  wish  to  become  teachers. 
Such  p)^f sons  should  be  found  out,  if  j)ossible,  at  the  beginning  of  their  high 
■school  course,  and  wisely  advised  about  their  'plans  of  work. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Massachusetts  has  ten  normal  schools.  The  following  table  gives 
their  location  in  the  order  of  their  organisation,  with  their  present 
principals  :  — 


Normal  Schools. 

First  Opened. 

Present  Principal. 

Framingham, 

July  3, 1839,  at  Lexington, 

Henry  Whittemore. 

Westfield,     . 

Sept.  4,  1839,  at  Barre,      . 

Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 

Bridgewater, 

Sept.  9,  1840,      . 

Albert  G.  Boyden. 

Salem,  . 

• 

Sept.  14,  1854,    . 

Walter  P.  Beckwith. 

Boston,  Normal  Art,     . 

Nov.  11,  1873,    . 

George  H,  Bartlett. 

Worcester,    . 

. 

Sept.  16,  1874,    . 

E.  Harlow  Russell. 

Fitchburg,     . 

Sept.  11,  1895,    . 

John  G.  Thompson. 

North  Adams, 

Feb.  1,  1897,       . 

Frank  F.  Murdock. 

Hyannis   (Barnstable), 

Sept.  9,  1897,      . 

W.  A.  Baldwin. 

Lowell, 

Oct.  4,  1897, 

Frank  F.  Coburn. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  any  one  of  the  normal  schools  must, 
if  young  women,  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  if  young 
men,  the  age  of  seventeen  years.     Their  fitness  for  admission  will  be 
determined  :  — 

1.  By  their  standing  in  a  physical  examination. 

2.  By  their  moral  character. 

3.  By  their  high  school  record. 

4.  By  a  written  examination. 

5.  By  an  oral  examination. 
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Physical  Examination. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  following  vote  March  7, 
1901  :  — 

That  the  visitors  of  the  several  normal  schools  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  provide  for  a  physical  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
normal  schools,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  free  from  any 
disease  or  infirmity  which  would  unfit  them  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and 
also  to  examine  any  student  at  any  time  in  the  course,  to  determine  whether 
his  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  warrant  his  continuance  in  the  school. 

Moral  Character. 
Candidates  must  present  certificates  of  good  njoral  character.  In 
deciding  whether  they  slfall  prepare  themselves  to  become  teachers, 
candidates  should  note  that  the  vocation  requires  more  than  mere 
freedom  from  disqualifying  defects  ;  it  demands  virtues  of  a  positive 
sort  that  shall  make  their  impress  for  good  upon  those  who  are  taught. 

High  School  Record. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  if  the  oi'dinary  work  of  a  good 
statutory  high  school  is  well  done,  candidates  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  academic  tests  to  which  they  may  be  subjected. 
They  cannot  he  too  earnestly  urged,  however,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
best  high  school  facilities  attainable  in  a  four  years'  course,  even  though 
they  should  pursue  studies  to  an  extent  not  insisted  on,  or  take  studies 
not  prescribed,  in  the  admission  requirements. 

The  importance  of  a  good  record  in  the  high  school  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Principals  are  requested  to  furnish  the  normal  schools 
with  records  of  the  high  school  standing  of  candidates.  The  stronger 
the  evidence  of  character,  scholarship  and  promise,  of  whatever  kind, 
candidates  bring,  especially  from  schools  of  high  reputation  and  from 
teachers  of  good  judgment  and  fearless  expression,  the  greater  con- 
fidence they  may  have  in  guarding  themselves  against  the  contingen- 
cies of  an  examination  and  of  satisfying  the  examiners  as  to  their 
fitness. 

Written  Examination. 

The  examinations  will  embrace  papers  on  the  following  groups  of 
subjects,  a  single  paper  with  a  maximum  time  allowance  of  two  hours 
to  cover  each  of  groups  I.,  II.  and  IV.,  and  a  single  paper  with  a 
maximum  time  allowance  of  one  hour  to  cover  each  of  groups  III.  and 
V.  {five  papers  with  a  maximum  time  allowance  of  eight  hours)  :  — 

I.  Language.  —  (a)  English,  with  its  grammar  and  literature, 
and  (6)  either  Latin  or  French. 
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II.  Mathematics.  —  (a)  The  elements  of  algebra  and  (6)  the 
elements  of  plane  geometry. 

III.  United  States  History. — The  history  and  civil  government 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States,  with  related  geography  and 
so  much  of  English  history  as  is  directly  contributory  to  a  knowledge 
of  United  States  history. 

IV.  Science.  —  (a)  Physiology  and  hygiene  and  (6  and  c)  any 
two  of  the  following :  physics,  chemistry,  physical  geography  and 
botany,  provided  one  of  the  two  selected  is  either  physics  or  chemistry. 

V.  Drawing  and  Music.  —  (a)  Elementary,  mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing,  with  any  one  of  the  topics,  —  form,  color  and  arrange- 
ment, and  (&)  music. 

Oral  Examination^ 
Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of 
the  examiners.  He  will  also  be  questioned  orally  either  upon  some 
of  the  foregoing  subjects  or  upon  other  matters  within  his  experience, 
in  order  that  the  examiners  may  gain  some  impression  about  his  per- 
sonal characteristics  and  his  use  of  language,  as  well  as  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  furnish  any  evidences  of  qualification  that  might  not 
otherwise  become  known  to  them. 

Gekeral  Requirement  in  English  for  All  Examinations. 
No  candidates  will  be  accepted  wJiose  written  English  is  notably 
deficient  in  clear  and  accurate  expression,  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom 
or  division  of  paragraphs,  or  whose  spoken  English  exhibits  faidts 
so  serious  as  to  make  it  inexpedient  for  the  normal  school  to  attempt 
their  correction.  The  candidate's  English,  therefore,  in  all  oral  and 
written  examinations  will  be  subject  to  the  requirements  implied  in  the 
statement  here  made,  and  marked  accordingly. 

Special  Directions  for  the  Written  Examinations. 
J.     Language. 

(a)  English. — The  subjects  for  the  examination  in  English  will 
be  the  same  as  those  agreed  upon  by  the  colleges  and  high  technical 
schools  of  New  England  and  now  quite  generally  adopted  throughout 
the  United  States. 

1.  Reading  and  Practice.  — A  limited  number  of  books  will  be  set 
for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  and  spirit  of  the  books,  and 
to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of 
examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on 
each  of  a  few  topics  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  consid- 
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erable  number  set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  In  place  of 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exer- 
cise book  properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions 
or  other  written  work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the 
books. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are :  — 

1903-1905.  —  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Julius 
Ccesar;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Gold- 
smith's The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Tennyson's  The  Princess;  Lowell's  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns. 

2.  Study  and  Practice.  — This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes 
a  more  careful  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The  exam- 
ination will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form  and  structure. 

In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  questions  on  the 
leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which  the 
prescribed  works  belong.  The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  exam- 
ination will  be :  — 

1903-1905.  —  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus, 
L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  tvith 
America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

(b)  Either  Latin  or  French. — The  translation  at  sight  of  simple 
prose  or  verse,  with  questions  on  the  usual  forms  and  ordinary  con- 
structions and  the  writing  of  simple  prose  based  in  part  or  in  full  on 
the  passage  selected. 

The  Conference  on  Uniform  Requirements  in  English  for  Admission 
to  College,  on  whose  recommendations  the  foregoing  lists  of  books  in 
English  and  directions  for  study  are  based,  advises  — 

1.  That  English  be  studied  throughout  the  primary  and  secondary 
school  courses,  and,  when  possible,  for  at  least  three  periods  a  week 
during  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course. 

2.  That  the  prescribed  books  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  such  wider 
courses  of  English  study  as  the  schools  may  arrange  for  themselves. 

3.  That,  where  careful  instruction  in  idiomatic  English  translation 
is  not  given,  supplementary  work  to  secure  an  equivalent  training  in 
diction  and  in  sentence  structure  be  offered  throughout  the  high  school 
course. 

4.  That  a  certain  amount  of  outside  reading,  chiefly  of  poetry, 
fiction,  biography  and  history,  be  encouraged  throughout  the  entire 
school  course. 

5.  That  definite  instruction  be  given  in  the  choice  of  words,  in  the 
structure  of  sentences  and  of  paragraphs,  and  in  the  simple  forms  of 
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narration,  description,  exposition  and  argument.     Such  instruction 
should  begin  early  in  the  high  school  course. 

6.  That  systematic  training  in  speaking  and  writing  English  be 
given  throughout  the  entire  school  course.  That,  in  the  high  school, 
subjects  for  compositions  be  taken  partly  from  the  prescribed  books 
and  partly  from  the  students'  own  thought  and  experience. 

7.  That  each  of  the  books  prescribed  for  study  be  taught  with 
reference  to  (a)  the  language,  including  the  meaning  of  the  words 
and  sentences,  the  important  qualities  of  style  and  the  important 
allusions;  (&)  the  plan  of  the  work,  i.e., ~  its  structure  and  method; 
and  (c)  the  place  of  the  work  in  literary  history,  the  circumstances 
of  its  production  and  the  life  of  its  author.  That  all  details  be 
studied,  not  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  as  means  to  a  comprehension 
of  the  whole. 

II.     Mathematics. 

(a)  The  elements  of  algebra  through  aifected  quadratic  equations. 

(6)   The  elements  of  plane  geometry. 

While  there  is  no  formal  examination  in  arithmetic,  the  importance 
of  a  practical  working  acquaintance  with  its  principles  and  processes 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  candidate's  proficiency  in 
this  subject  will  be  incidentally  tested  in  its  applications  to  other 
subjects. 

In  geometry,  the  candidate's  preparatory  study  should  include 
independent  solutions  and  demonstrations, — work  that  shall  throw 
him  upon  his  own  resources  ;  and  his  ability  to  do  such  work  will  be 
tested  in  the  examination.  An  acquaintance  with  typical  solid  forms 
is  also  important,  —  enough,  at  least,  to  enable  the  candidate  to  name 
and  define  them  and  to  recognize  the  relations  borne  to  them  by  the 
lines,  planes,  angles  and  figures  of  plane  geometry. 

III.  United  States  History. 
Any  school  text-book  on  United  States  history  will  enable  can- 
didates to  meet  this  requirement,  provided  they  study  enough  of 
geography  to  illumine  the  history,  and  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  grander  features  of  government  in  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States.  Collateral  reading  in  United  States  history  is  strongly  ad- 
vised ;  also  in  English  history  so  far  as  this  history  bears  conspic- 
uously on  that  of  the  United  States. 

IV.     Science. 
(a)   Physiology  and  Hygiene.  —  The  chief  elementary  facts  of  anat- 
omy, the  general  functions  of  the  various  organs,  the  more  obvious 
rules  of  health,  and   the  more  striking  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
narcotics  and  stimulants  upon  those  addicted  to  their  use. 
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(b  aud  c)  Any  Ttoo  of  the  Following  Sciences,  —  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Physical  Geography,  provided  One  of  the  Two  is  either 
Physics  or  Chemistry.  —  The  chief  elementary  facts  of  the  subjects 
selected,  so  far  as  they  may  be  presented  in  the  courses  usually  de- 
voted to  them  in  good  high  schools.  It  will  be  a  distinct  advantage 
to  the  candidate  if  his  preparation  includes  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
dividual laboratory  work. 

A  laboratory  notebook,  with  the  teacher's  endorsement  that  it  is  a 
true  record  of  the  candidate's  work,  will  be  accepted  as  partial  evi- 
dence of  attainments  in  the  science  with  which  it  deals.  The  original 
record  should  be  so  well  kept  as  to  make  copying  unnecessary. 

V.     Drawing  and  Music. 

(a)  Drawing.  —  Mechanical  and  freehand  drawing,  —  enough  to 
enable  the  candidate  to  draw  a  simple  object,  like  a  box  or  a  pyramid 
or  a  cylinder,  with  plan  and  elevation  to  scale,  and  to  make  a  free- 
hand sketch  of  the  same  in  perspective.  Also  any  one  of  the  three 
topics,  —  form,  color  and  arrangement. 

(&)  Music.  —  Such  elementary  facts  as  an  instructor  should  know 
in  teaching  singing  in  the  schools,  including  major  and  minor  keys, 
simple  two,  three,  four  and  six  part  rgeasures,  the  fractional  divisions 
of  the  pulse  or  beat,  the  chromatic  scale,  the  right  use  of  the  foregoing 
elements  in  practice,  and  the  translation  into  musical  notation  of 
simple  melodies  or  of  time  phrases  sung  or  played. 

Importance  op  Adequate  Preparation. 

Candidates  should  measure  their  duty  of  making  adequate  prepara- 
tion not  wholly  by  the  subjects  selected  and  the  papers  set  for  the 
admission  examinations,  but  by  the  larger  demands  their  chosen  vo- 
cation is  sure  to  make  upon  them.  The  more  generous  and  thorough, 
therefore,  the  preparation  of  the  candidate,  the  greater  the  likelihood 
of  profiting  by  the  normal  school,  of  completing  the  elementary 
course  on  time,  of  securing  employment  after  graduation,  and  of 
doing  creditable  work  as  a  teacher. 

The  candidate  is  advised,  therefore,  to  utilize  all  feasible  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  regular  high  school  course  for  promoting  this 
breadth  of  preparation,  and  the  high  school  should  aim  to  hold  the 
candidate  up  to  the  higher  ideals  of  such  preparation. 

Equivalents. 
Special  cases  that  raise  questions  of  equivalents  will  be  considered 
on  their  merits  by  the  school  to  which  admission  is  sought. 
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Division  of  the  Examinations. 
Candidates  may  be  admitted  to  preliminary  examinations  a  year  in 
advance  of  their  final  examinations,  provided  they  offer  themselves 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  groups,  each  group  to  be  presented 
in  full :  — 

II.    Mathematics. 

III.  United  States  History. 

IV.  Science. 

V.     Drawing  and  Music. 

Preliminary  examinations  caw  he  taken  in  Jmie  only. 

Every  candidate  for  a  preliminary  examination  must  present  a  cer- 
tificate of  preparation  in  the  group  or  groups  chosen,  or  in  the  subjects 
thereof,  the  form  of  certificate  to  be  substantially  as  follows :  — 

has  been  a  pupil  in  the 

. School  for years,  and  is,  in  my  judgment, 

prepared  to  pass  the  normal  school  preliminary  examination  in  the  follow- 
ing group  or  groups  of  subjects  and  the  divisions  thereof :  — 


Signature  of  principal  or  teacher,. 
Address, 


The  group  known  as  I.  Language  must  be  reserved  for  the  final 
examinations.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  generally  advisable  in  prac- 
tice that  the  group  known  as  IV.  Science  should  also  be  so  reserved. 

While  division  of  the  final  or  complete  examinations  between  June 
and  September  is  permissible,  it  is  important  both  for  the  normal 
school  and  for  the  candidate  that  the  work  laid  out  for  the  September 
examinations,  which  so  closely  precede  the  opening  of  the  normal 
schools,  shall  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum.  Candidates  for  the  final 
or  complete  examinations  are  earnestly  advised,  therefore,  to  present 
themselves  in  June. 

Examination  Dates. 

The  admission  examinations  are  held  at  the  several  normal  school 
buildings  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule  :  — 

1903. — Thursday  and  Friday,  June  25  and  26;  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  September  8  and  9. 

1904. — Thursday  and  Friday,  June  23  and  24;  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  September  6  and  7. 

1905. — Thursday  and  Friday,  June  28  and  29;  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  September  12  and  13. 
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Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Art  School  are  held  near 
the  end  of  September.  F'or  the  dates,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  school.  ' 

Elementary  Course  of  Study. 
The  elementary  course  of  study  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who 
aim  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  below  the  high  school  grade.     It 
comprises  substantially  the  following  subjects  :  — 

I.  The  study  of  the  educational  values  of  the  following  subjects 
and  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  them :  — 

(a)  English,  —  reading,  oral  and  written  composition,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  English  and  American  literature. 

(6)  Mathematics, — arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  algebra,  plane 
geometry. 

(c)  History,  — history  and  civil  polity  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Massachusetts. 

(d)  Science, — physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology, 
geography,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

( e)  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  training,  manual  training. 

II.  (a)  The  study  of  man,  body  and  mind,  for  the  principles  of 
education  ;  the  study  of  the  application  of  these  principles  in  school 
organization,  school  government,  and  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  the  his- 
tory of  education  ;  the  school  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

(6)   Observation  and  practice. 

The  time  required  fo,r  the  completion  of  this  course  depends  upon 
the  students.  It  may  not  exceed  two  years  for  those  of  satisfactory 
preparation  and  superior  ability  ;  for  others,  three  years  are  needed  to 
do  the  work  properly.  In  many  cases  more  than  two  years  are  insisted 
upon.    A  diploma  is  given  when  the  course  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

A  Third  Year  for  Practice  and  Study. 

The  board  of  visitors  and  the  principal  of  any  normal  school  may 
arrange  for  its  students  a  third  year  of  study  and  of  practice  in  teach- 
ing whenever,  in  their  judgment,  such  action  is  desirable.  The  object 
is  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the  topics  arranged  for  the  regular  two 
years'  course,  as  well  as  further  experience  in  teaching. 

For  courses  thus  far  arranged  under  the  authority  here  stated 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  catalogues  of  the  Fitchburg  and 
"Worcester  normal  schools. 

Other  Courses. 
At  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School  there  is  a  four  years'  course, 
which  includes  two  years'  work  in  the  subjects  of  the  elementary 
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course  and  two  years'  work  in  the  languages  and  advanced  English 
studies.     It  is  a  distinct  course  from  the  beginning. 

At  Bridgewater,  also,  there  is  an  advanced  course  of  two  years, 
which  graduates  of  colleges  and  promising  graduates  from  the  regular 
elementary  course  are  permitted  to  take.  It  is  designed  primarily 
for  those  who  aim  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  above  the  grammar 
school  grades. 

Neither  of  the  two  foregoing  courses  is  permissible  in  the  other 
normal  schools  without  a  special  vote  of  the  Board  to  that  effect  in 
the  case  of  each  school.  An  advanced  course  has  been  authorized 
for  Hyannis. 

In  connection  with  the  Framingham  Normal  School  is  the  Mary 
Hemenway  Department  of  Household  Arts.  Its  course  of  study  is 
two  years  long;  its  principal  aim,  to  prepare  teachers  of  the  various 
household  arts,  especially  cookery  in  its  various  forms,  for  the  public 
schools. 

Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  who  give  evidence  of  ma- 
turity, good  scholarship  and  of  aptness  to  teach,  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  principal  of  the  school  and  of  the  board  of  visitors,  select 
from  the  elementary  course  of  study  a  course  which  may  be  completed 
in  one  year,  and  when  such  course  is  successfully  completed  they  shall 
receive  a  certificate  for  the  same. 

Teachers  of  successful  experience,  who  bring  satisfactory  testi- 
monials, may  also  receive  a  certificate  under  similar  conditions. 

So,  too,  persons  of  exceptional  maturity,  of  high  standing  in  college, 
and  who  give  evidence  of  special  aptness  to  teach,  may  i-eceive  a  cer- 
tificate for  one  year's  study  of  subjects  selected  from  the  two  years' 
advanced  course  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

For  details  of  the  foregoing  courses  apply  at  the  schools  where 
they  are  given. 

The  Normal  Art  School. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
present   evidence  of   good   moral   character,   be   graduates  of  high 
schools  or  have  received  an  equivalent  training,  and  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  following  subjects  :  — 

1.  Outline  from  group  of  models. 

2.  Outline  ornaments  from  cast. 

3.  Light  and  shade  from  objects. 

The  courses  of  study  are  three  and  four  years  long.  They  are 
designed  primarily  for  persons  who  aim  to  teach  drawing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  For  information  about  the  requirements  for  admission, 
details  of  the  courses  of  study  and  other  matters,  apply  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  corner  of  Newbury  and  Exeter  streets,  Boston. 
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Diplomas. 

For  the  successful  complelion  of  regular  courses,  diplomas,  are 
awarded.  These  diplomas  may  be  legally  accepted  by  the  school 
committees  of  the  State  as  evidence  of  the  teaching  qualifications  of 
the  holders  thereof  in  lieu  of  the  personal  examination  otherwise 
required  by  law. 

Summer  Session  of  the  Hyannis  Normal  School. 

At  the  Hyannis  Normal  School  a  summer  session  of  five  weeks  is 
held.  This  session  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  regular  sessions  of 
the  school,  and  is  intended  particularly  for  teachers  in  the  service  who 
feel  the  need  of  further  training.  The  work  is  of  an  intensive  char- 
acter and  counts  towards  the  diploma  of  the  school.  Tuition  is  free 
to  Massachusetts  teachers.  For  details  apply  to  the  principal  of  the 
school. 

Students  from  Outside  the  State. 

The  following  resolve  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1902  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  state  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive 
in  the  state  normal  schools  pupils  fi-om  other  states  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries upon  the  payment  of  tuition  fees ;  and  also  to  receive  in  said  schools 
upon  the  payment  of  tuition  fees  such  a  number  of  properly  qualified 
teachers  or  persons  intending  to  be  teachers,  from  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Guam, 
the  Sandwich  Ishinds  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient, and  to  distribute  them  in  such  a  manner  among  the  several  schools 
aforesaid  as  will  avoid  an  excessive  demand  upon,  or  serious  inconvenience 
to,  the  existing  facilities  and  equipment  of  the  schools.  \_A2:>proved  April 
17,1902. 

For  students  from  other  States  and  countries  in  the  Normal  Art 
School  the  charge  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  in  each  of  the 
remaining  normal  schools  fifty  dollars  a  year,  of  which  one  half  is 
p.ayable  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  half-year  session  and  one  half  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year  session. 

Other  Information. 

The  normal  schools  at  Bridgewater,  Fitchburg,  Framingham,  North 
Adams,  Westfleld  and  Hyannis  are  provided  with  dormitories  where 
students  may  receive  board  at  four  dollars  per  week.  The  normal 
school  at  "Worcester  has  a  dormitory,  but  does  not  furnish  board  ; 
this,  however,  maybe  easily  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Framingham  school,  which  is  for  young 
women  only,  the  privileges  of  each  normal  school  are  offered  to  young 
men  and  women  alike. 
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Text-books  and  supplies  are  free,  as  in  the  public  schools. 

State  aid  to  a  limited  extent  may  be  granted  to  deserving  persons, 
residents  of  Massachusetts,  after  they  have  been  in  attendance  for 
at  least  one  term,  provided  they  do  not  live  in  the  towns  where  the 
normal  schools  are  situated. 

For  catalogues,  specimen  examination  questions  for  admission, 
blanks  for  the  various  certificates  required,  and  such  additional  infor- 
mation as  may  be  sought,  apply  directly  to  the  principals  of  the  sev- 
eral schools. 

FRANK  A.  HILL, 

Seci-etary. 

Agents  of  the  Board. 
Teachers'  Institutes.  —  Institutes  have  been  held  in  18  towns, 
as  follows  :  — 


o  o. 

O 

C 
u  cu 

Wheke  held. 

Date 

si 

=  8 
'A 

By  whom  conducted. 

Amherst, 

April 

18, 

10 

75 

8 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Attleborough, 

Oct. 

1, 

11 

200 

18 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Barnstable,  . 

Nov. 

6, 

15 

154 

12 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Billerica, 

Oct. 

6, 

10 

107 

13 

J.W.  MacDonald. 

Charlemont, 

April 

25, 

6 

32 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Cohasset, 

Oct. 

13, 

13 

219 

14 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Dana 

Dec. 

10, 

5 

31 

10 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Haverhill,     ; 

Oct. 

8, 

12 

362 

18 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Holden, 

Sept. 

24, 

9 

71 

13 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Holyoke, 

Oct. 

11, 

14 

375 

14 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Littleton, 

Nov. 

12, 

12 

134 

16 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Middleboi'ough,    . 

Oct. 

3, 

19 

236 

15 

J.  T.  Prince,     v 

Milford, 

Oct 

10, 

12 

203 

20 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Norwood, 

Sept. 

29, 

14 

321 

14 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Orange, 

May 

15, 

10 

102 

9 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Shelburne,    . 

May 

2, 

5 

45 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

VVilliarastown, 

May 

14, 

8 

193 

11 

G,  T.  Fletcher. 

Williamsburg, 

May 

12, 

4 

40 

8 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Totals,  . 

- 

189 

2,900 

225 
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These  institutes  were  divided  among  the  aoents  of  the  Board 
as  follows  :  — 


Institutes. 

Towns. 

Teachers. 

Exercises. 

Mr.  Prince,    .... 
Mr.  Fletcher,         .        .         . 
Mr.  MacDonald,    . 

5 

7 
6 

72 
57 
60 

1,130 

862 
908 

73 
62 
90 

Totals,    .... 

18 

189 

2,900 

225 

Differentiation  of  the  Work  of  the  Agents. — The  policy 
recommended  to  the  Board  by  the  committee  which  it  appointed 
to  consider  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  of  its  agents  (see 
pages  18-20  for  the  report  of  this  committee)  has  since  been 
adopted  by  the  Board,  and  the  Legislature  has  granted  the 
Board's  request  for  an  additional  sum  of  money  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  This  policy,  while  still  recognizing  the  general 
agency  and  institute  duties  assigned  to  the  agents  by  law, 
apportions  among  them  the  following  specific  kinds  of  work  :  — 

1.  The  approval  of  teachers  in  the  smaller  towns,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  State  increase  in  their  salaries. 

2.  The  inspection  of  high  schools,  and  especially  of  those 
high  schools  that  are  affected  by  the  high  school  law  of  1902. 

3.  The  promotion  of  industrial  drawing. 

4.  The  State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers. 

5.  The  inspection  of  normal  schools. 

Messrs.  Fletcher,  MacDonald,  Bailey  and  Prince  are  assigned 
to  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  of  the  foregoing  fields 
respectively.  For  the  inspection  of  normal  schools,  Mr.  Ellis 
Peterson  has  been  appointed. 

In  the  first,  second  and  third  of  these  fields  work  is  already 
going  on  in  accordance  with  the  policy  outlined.  In  the  fourth 
field  the  work  is  new.  The  State  examination  law"  has  been 
in  existence  for  several  years,  but  with  inadequate  means  for 
executing  it.  Under  the  new  policy  it  can  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  merits.  Since,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  towns  and 
cities  now  have  superintendents  of  schools,  whose  most  impor- 
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tant  duty  is  to  find  out  and  nominate  competent  teachers,  and 
tlie  normal  schools  and  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  furnish- 
ing candidates  for  teachers'  positions  in  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers, the  conditions  are  opportune  for  making  a  beginning  with 
a  long-postponed  duty.  The  Massachusetts  ideal  is  a  system 
of  State  licensing  whose  standards  shall  be  above,  those  of  the 
normal  schools  and  the  colleges,  —  not  unlike  that  which  in 
Germany,  France  and  other  European  countries  comes  after 
the  prolonged  and  thorough  training  of  teachers  there  given,  — 
and  whose  eflect  shall  be  to  stimulate  ambition  and  study  in 
teachers  who  are  already  in  the  service.  The  system  implies, 
for  the  present,  a  voluntary  basis,  since  its  standards  are  higher 
than  could  be  maintained  on  a  compulsory  basis.  It  does  not 
require  the  teacher  to  hold  a  State  license,  or  the  school  com- 
mittee to  demand  it.  It  presumes,  however,  that,  if  a  trust- 
worthy eligible  list  of  holders  of  State  certificates  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  school  committee  and  superintendents,  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  aid  them  materially  in  serving  the  interests 
of  the  schools. 

Teachers  will  naturally  desire  to  know  in  advance  what  they 
are  expected  to  do,  if  they  become  candidates  for  the  State 
certificates  ;  and  this  requires  the  settlement  of  several  prelim- 
inaries before  any  full  announcement  of  plans  can  be  made  to 
the  public.  At  the  outset,  it  is  not  probable  that  many  teach- 
ers will  present  themselves  for  examination  ;  but  preliminary 
arrano'ements  for  a  small  number  involve  as  much  labor  as  those 
for  a  large  number;  and  the  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  the 
details  of  a  State  examination,  except  that  the  work  of  examin- 
ing the  papers,  records,  personality  and  teaching  of  candidates 
will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  number  examined. 

The  inspection  of  the  State  normal  schools  in  the  large  and 
thorough  way  that  is  now  intended  is  also  an  entirely  new  field 
of  work.  The  great  extent  of  the  normal  school  system ;  the 
large  number  of  teachers  connected  with  it ;  the  magnitude  of 
the  appropriations  for  its  maintenance ;  the  extreme  individ- 
ualism of  each  school,  that,  while  exceedingly  valuable  for  many 
purposes,  naturally  leads  to  a  certain  unevenness  in  policies 
and  scales  of  expenditure  ;  the  importance  of  keeping  the  Board 
advised  as  to  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  system  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  to  the  best  ways  of  promoting  such  strength 
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and  reducing  such  weakness,  —  all  this  means  an  amount  of 
work  that  may  well  engage  the  full  time  and  energy  of  the 
accomplished  agent  selected  by  the  Board  to  do  it.  In  the 
appointment  of  such  an  officer,  the  Board  follows  the  example 
of  several  States  that  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  appoint  a 
similar  officer.  The  plan  does  not  mean  that  the  Board  lacks 
confidence  in  the  normal  system.  On  the  contrary,  the  reports 
of  the  Board  indicate  that  its  conviction  of  the  general  efficiency 
of 'the  normal  schools  was  never  stronger.  But  it  is  important 
that  the  Board  should  know  the  normal  school  system  as  a  whole 
to  an  extent  of  thoroughness  and  detail  not  permissible  under 
existing  conditions. 

For  reports  of  agents  of  the  Board,  covering  their  work  for 
the  year,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Appendix. 

Private  Schools. 
The  Private  School  Movement  for  Ten  Years. — The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  private  school  data  for  ten  years.  The  sharp 
breaks  in  the  table  in  passing  from  1894  to  1895  are  due  to  a 
stricter  definition  of  the  academy,  and  to  the  exclusion  from  the 
table  of  certain  classes  of  schools  that  did  not  properly  belong 
to  it. 


Table  showing  the  private  school  movement  for  the  past  ten  years. 


Years. 

Number  of  acade- 
mies (chiefly  in- 
corporated). 

C3 

a   ■ 
o  p. 

3 
a  ft 
.a  >, 

aa 

3  <a 
'A 

If 

O  M 
.   « 

11 

3  ft 
|2i 

Pi 

O  M  «> 
fell 

•2  > 
"A 

o  ^ 

OJ  o 

n 

3  m 

Oo 

^Z 
a« 

3  ^ 

i3  n  3 
|ftft 

Total    number    of 
public   and  pri- 
vate school  pu- 
pils. 

Ratio    of    private 
school  pupils  to 
all  tlie  pupilg  in 
the  State. 

1893,  . 

94 

17,359 

350 

44,991 

444 

62,340 

454,085 

1  to  7.2 

1894,  . 

99 

17,844 

359 

48,319 

458 

66,163 

466,772 

1  to  7.0 

1895,  . 

59 

5,484 

341 

59,204 

400 

64,688 

477,641 

1  to  7.4 

1896,  . 

52 

5,994 

359 

61,090 

411 

67,084 

491,437 

1  to  7.3 

1897,  . 

53 

,  5,418 

365 

63,370 

418 

68,788 

508,155 

1  to  7.4 

1898,  . 

55 

5,817 

363 

67,653 

418 

73,470 

529,611 

1  to  7.2 

1899,  . 

56 

5,523 

368 

65,937 

424 

71,460 

543,437 

1  to  7.6 

1900,  . 

53 

6,090 

366 

73,205 

419 

79,205 

554,096 

1  to  7.0 

1901,  . 

52 

7,146 

349 

75,179 

401 

82,325 

550,513 

1  to  6.7 

1902,  . 

46 

6,877 

352 

80,460 

398 

87,377 

561,571 

1  to  6.4 
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The  ratio  of  the  number  of  private  school  pupils  to  the  entire 
number  of  public  and  private  school  pupils  has  risen  somewhat, 
it  being  now  1  to  6.4,  as  against  1  to  6.7  a  year  ago ;  or  15.5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  school  enrohnent,  as  against  15  per  cent, 
a  year  ago.  The  statistics  of  private  schools,  while  they  may 
be  trusted  as  tolerable  approximations  to  the  facts,  are  less  com- 
plete and  accurate  than  those  of  the  public  schools. 

In  connection  Avith  other  statistics,  however,  they  apparently 
support  these  conclusions  :  — 

1.  That  the  enrolment  for  incorporated  academies  is  nearly 
stationary,  the  average  enrolment  for  the  past  eight  years  hav- 
ing been  6,044,  which  is  560  more  than  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  and  833  less  than  that  at  the  end. 

2.  That  both  for  the  past  year  and  for  the  full  period  of 
their  existence  the  parochial  schools  have  shown  large  gains  in 
enrolment. 

3.  That  other  private  schools,  outside  of  the  incorporated 
academies  and  parochial  schools,  have  simply  held  their  own 
with  the  increase  in  population. 

4.  That,  outside  of  the  parochial  schools,  the  private  schools 
of  Massachusetts  are  both  relatively  and  absolutely  less  numer- 
ously attended  than  seventy  years  ago ;  although,  since  many 
of  them  are  survivors  in  the  competition  with  improving  public 
schools,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  much  superior  to  those  of 
seventy  years  ago. 

5.  That,  in  the  presence  of  the  foregoing  data  relative  to 
private  schools,  the  gain  in  the  average  membership  and  the 
average  attendance  of  the  public  schools  for  the  past  decade  has 
been  conspicuously  larger  than  the  gain  in  population.  This 
gain  has  been  made,  too,  in  spite  of  a  relatively  reducing  enrol- 
ment, —  a  fact  that  makes  the  gain  more  remarkable  and  grati- 
fying still.     Here  are  the  figures  :  — 


Yeak. 

Population. 

Enrolment. 

Average 
membership. 

Average 
attendance. 

1891-1892,      .... 

2,238,943 

383,217 

313,214 

283,648 

1901-1902,      .... 

2,805,346 

474,238 

415,533 

380,026 

Per  cent,  of  increase,    . 

25 

23 

33 

34 
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The  figures  compared  are  those  for  the  closing  years  of  the 
two  decades  taken.  Should  the  comparison  be  made  between 
the  data  for  the  first  year  and  those  for  the  last  year  of  the 
latest  decade,  the  percentages  of  increase  in  the  average  mem- 
bership and  the  average  attendance  would  be  30  and  31  respec- 
tively, the  percentages  for  enrolment  falling  to  22.  Such  gains 
in  actual  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  for  nine  years, 
being  so  much  in  excess  of  the  gain  in  population  for  ten  years, 
are  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  public  schools  for  the  last 
decade  have  more  than  held  their  own  in  the  patronage  and 
esteem  of  the  people. 

The  falling  oif  in  enrolment  merits  explanation.  It  is  due 
in  part  to  greater  care  in  gathering  the  statistics,  the  recent 
general  adoption  of  a  uniform  school  year  for  enrolment  and 
attendance  data  reducing,  if  not  altogether  banishing,  the  double 
enrolment  that  vitiated  earlier  data.  It  probably  is  also  be- 
ginning to  reflect  the  fact  that  families  are  diminishing  in  size, 
since  the  United  States  census  shows  that  the  number  of  school 
children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  1,000  of  the 
population  was  313  in  1870,  and  30  less,  or  283,  in  1900. 

Parochial  Schools.  —  Three  fourths  of  the  private  school 
pupils  in  the  State  are  in  the  Catholic  parochial  schools.  These 
are  distributed  among  three  dioceses,  namely  :  — 

1.  The  diocese  of  Springfield,  including  central  and  western 
Massachusetts.  ^ 

2.  The  diocese  of  Providence,  including  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

3.  The  archdiocese  of  Boston,  including  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Middlesex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk  and  Plymouth  (excepting 
the  towns  of  Marion,  Mattapoisett  and  Wareham). 

The  schools  of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  Eev.  Louis  S.  Walsh.  Through  his  care  and  courtesy 
the  statistics  furnished  the  office  relative  to  the  archdiocese  of 
Boston  are  more  complete  than  those  of  the  diocese  of  Spring- 
field and  the  diocese  of  Providence.  A  full  list  of  these  schools, 
with  their  classification,  their  attendance  data,  the  parishes  to 
which  they  severally  belong  and  the  communities  that  supply 
them  with  teachers,  was  given  in  the  sixty-fifth  report.  To  that 
list  there  have  since  been  added  the  followino;  schools  :  — 
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1.  St.   Mary's  school,   in  St.    Mary's  parish,   Charlestown, 
taught  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

2.  St.  Anthony's  school  (Italian),  in  St.  Leonard's  parish, 
Boston,  taught  by  the  Franciscan  Sisters. 

3.  St.  Charles  Borromeo's  school  (Italian),  in  Sacred  Heart 
(Italian)  parish,  Boston,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Sacred  Heart. 

4.  Sacred  Heart  school,  in  Sacred  Heajrt  parish.  East  Cam- 
bridge, taught  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

5.  St.  Anthony's  school.  Mission  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  Lynn, 
taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

6.  Sacred  Heart  school,  in  Sacred  Heart  parish,  Lynn,  taught 
by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

7.  Sacred  Heart  school,  in  Sacred  Heart  (French)  parish, 
Brockton,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Assumption. 

One  school,  St.  Mary's  in  Franklin,  is  closed  temporarily. 

The  increase,  therefore,  is  7  new  schools,  3  new  teaching 
communities  and  nearly  3,000  pupils. 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  schools  of  the  68  parishes  of  the 
archdiocese  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  1902-1903 
was  19,311,  as  against  17,167  for  1901-1902  and  16,270  for 
1900-1901  ;  and  the  number  of  girls  was  25,227,  as  against 
23,106  for  1901-1902  and  21,919  for  1900-1901.  The  total 
for  1902-1903  was  44,538,  as  against  40,273  for  1901-1902 
and  38,189  for  1900-1901.  The  opening  of  the  7  new  schools 
just  mentioned  has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of 
children  from  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  children  in 
the  parochial  schools  of  the  rest  of  the  State  is  estimated  by 
Eev.  Mr.  Walsh  to  be  26,500.  The  number  of  parochial  school 
pupils  in  the  State,  according  to  the  foregoing  figures,  is  71,038, 
as  against  65,214  for  1901-1902  and  61,570  for  1900-1901. 

In  the  sixty-fifth  report  of  the  Board  interesting  statistics 
of  the  parochial  schools  in  the  archdiocese  of  Boston  are  given 
for  1900-1901,  —  the  first  full  data  ever  furnished  the  Board. 
From  this  report  it  appears  that  for  the  year  mentioned  the 
number  of  schools  reported  for  the  68  parishes  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Boston  was  258,  of  which  35  were  high  schools,  10 
for  boys  and  25  for  girls  ;  97  were  grammar  schools,  42  for 
boys  and  55  for  girls;  and  126  were  primary  schools,  61  for 
boys  and  65  for  girls.     The  distribution  of  pupils  among  these 
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schools  was  as  follows  :  high  schools,  650 ;  grammar  schools, 
12,063;  and  primary  schools,  25,476.  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  numbered  786,  of  whom  80  were  men  and  706  were 
women.  With  the  exception  of  47  laymen  and  lay  women,  the 
teachers  represented  21  religious  communities. 

From  the  year  1900-1901  to  the  year  1902-1903  the  number 
of  teachers  increased  from  786  to  904,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  from  38,189  to  44,538. 
The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  archdiocese,  according 
to  these  figures,  is  now  49.  It  is  presumed  that  the  number  of 
pupils,  44,538,  represents  the  enrolment.  Dividing  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  public  schools,  474,238,  by  the  number  of  public 
school  teachers,  12,893,  the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  is  37.  Both  in  public  and  private  schools  the  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  is  best  determined  by  dividing  the  aver- 
age membership  by  the  number  of  teachers.  This  gives  32 
pupils  per  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  The  result  for  the 
parochial  schools  is  not  known,  since  their  average  member- 
ship is  not  stated. 

Instruction  in  the  Parochial  Schools.  —  The  subjects  taught 
in  the  parochial  schools  include  those  prescribed  by  law,  and 
substantially  the  same  permissive  subjects  as  are  generally 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  In  addition,  there  is  religious 
instruction  according  to  the  tenets  and  ideals  of  the  church  that 
maintains  the  schools. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  parochial  schools 
for  the  year  was  a  competitive  examination  for  medals  and 
scholarships,  open  to  all  the  schools  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Boston.  The  prizes  were  nine  scholarships  in  higher  institu- 
tions, one  of  them  for  the  entire  course  in  Boston  College. 
These  scholarships  were  awarded  to  pupils  in  the  grammar 
school  department  who  ranked  highest  in  the  following  sub- 
jects :  (1)  Christian  doctrine  (30  points);  (2)  language,  in- 
cluding grammar,  composition  and  spelling  (25  points)  ;  (3) 
arithmetic  (25  points)  ;  (4)  American  history  and  geography 
(20  points).  Two  gold  medals,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls,  were  offered  for  the  best  written  examinations  in  the  high 
school  department  on  Christian  doctrine.  The  scholarships 
were  offered  by  Boston  College  and  several  of  the  communi- 
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ties,  the  gold  medals  by  the  archbishop.  The  examination 
extended  through  four  Saturdays,  from  May  17  to  June  7, 
1902.  The  papers  set  in  language,  arithmetic,  history  and 
geography,  were,  in  the  main,  such  papers  as  are  or  might  be 
set  for  the  public  schools.  Occasionally  a  question  dealt  with 
topics  of  special  interest  to  Catholics,  as,  for  example,  the 
tenth  question  of  the  history  and  geography  paper,  which 
called  for  the  first  Catholic  settlement  in  New  England,  all  the 
bishops  of  the  archdiocese,  the  Catholic  population  of  the  arch- 
diocese, and  the  number  of  children  in  its  schools  and  the  motto 
on  the  seal  of  the  archbishop.  The  ninth  question  of  the 
language  paper  unites  a  language  exercise  with  one  on  con- 
duct, since  it  calls  for  the  rules  of  behavior  on  the  part  of 
children  when  passing  a  church,  meeting  a  teacher  in  the 
schoolroom  in  the  morning,  meeting  a  priest  on  the  street, 
asking  anything  at  home  or  elsewhere,  answering  "yes"  or 
"no"  to  a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  or  coming  into  the  presence 
of  superiors  and  aged  people. 

The  two  papers  on  Christian  doctrine  set  for  the  examination, 
one  for  high  school  and  the  other  for  grammar  school  competi- 
tors, suggest  the  instruction  on  which  they  must  rest  as  a  basis^ 
and  mark,  in  particular,  the  difference  between  the  spirit  and 
aims  of  the  parochial  system  and  those  of  the  public  school 
system.  The  grammar  school  paper  asks  questions  upon  the 
Apostles'  creed  and  the  doctrinal  significance  of  its  terms  and 
language,  and  calls,  in  conclusion,  for  a  short  composition  on 
the  "holy  crucifix,"  to  be  in  part  descriptive  and  in  part 
doctrinal,  and  to  use  in  so  doing  the  ideas  involved  in  the  two 
words  suffered  and  died.  The  high  school  paper  contains  ques- 
tions, with  frequent  calls  for  examples  and  illustrations,  on  the 
"  sign  of  the  cros^s  ;  "  a  "  mystery  of  faith ;  "  "  acts  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity ;  "  the  fourth  commandment ;  a  sacrament  j 
the  four  ends  of  the  "holy  sacrifice  of  Mass;"  the  diff'erent 
kinds  of  contrition ;  indulgence  and  its  various  kinds ;  the 
marks  and  attributes  of  the  church ;  the  Lord's  prayer ;  cor- 
poral and  spiritual  works  of  mercy  ;  the  mekning  of  the  various 
festivals  of  Annunciation,  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter, 
Pentecost,  Ascension,  Immaculate  Conception,  All  Saints  and 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  and  the  occasions,  methods  and 
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reasons  for  genuflections  in  the  church  and  for  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus. 

Thirty  schools  of  the  grammar  school  department  were  repre- 
sented in  the  examination  by  42  boys  and  103  girls,  all  but  one 
taking  the  four  examinations.  Seventeen  schools  in  the  high 
school  department  were  represented  by  8  boys  and  54  girls. 

The  supervisor's  report  on  the  results  of  the  examination 
commends  the  high  school  work  in  Christian  doctrine  as  being 
very  good  and  in  some  instances  excellent ;  and  the  grammar 
school  work  as  being  very  satisfactory,  with  the  qualification 
that  "the  exact  distinction  between  word  and  doctrinal  mean- 
ing and  the  method  of  illustrating  or  exemplifying  a  definition 
need  some  attention."  The  test  in  arithmetic  proved  to  be  the 
severest,  and  "the  need  of  constant  practical  review  work 
seemed  to  be  clearly  shown."  "The  order,  neatness,  care, 
good  penmanship  and  personal  methodical  habits  were  remark- 
ably good  in  many  schools."  The  supervisor  concludes  that 
"the  papers,  on  the  whole,  show  good  school  work,  could 
without  fear  be  put  before  any  reasonable  judges  for  compari- 
son, are  a  credit  to  the  schools,  and  conform  to  the  best  State 
standards." 

Miscellaneous. 

Vacation  Schools.  —  In  1899  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  to  establish  and  main- 
tain vacation  schools.  Such  schools  in  some  of  the  cities  had 
previously  been  carrie,d  on  by  private  citizens.  They  were 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  congested  portions  of  our 
larger  municipalities.  It  was  important  to  reduce  the  street 
life  of  children,  to  check  in  them  habits  of  idleness  and  espe- 
cially of  lawlessness,  and,  in  general,  to  counteract  certain 
evils  incident  to  the  unrestrained  life  of  a  long  summer  vaca- 
tion in  a  crowded  environment. 

But  mischief  is  simply  action  out  of  place,  —  action  misdi- 
rected, action  running  wild,  and  so,  at  times,  running  wrong, 
action  responding  to  the  first  suggestions  at  hand,  and  therefore 
bad  if  they  are  bad.  The  problem  is  to  fill  the  children's  minds 
with  good  suggestions,  and  so  shut  out  the  bad.  Now,  a  good 
vacation  school  has  exceptionally  fine  opportunities  for  doing 
this  particular  service  for  the  child.     These  opportunities  are 
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found  in  its  industrial  occupations,  in  its  informal  and  stimu- 
lating academic  exercises,  in  its  outdoor  investigations,  ex- 
cursions and  games,  in  its  independence  of  the  necessarily 
stricter  regime  that  must  be  respected  by  the  schools  in  term 
time,  and  in  its  consequent  freedom  to  test  new  ideas  in  its 
novel  educational  field.  This  new  type  of  school  has  as 
ardent  friends  among  the  parents  and  children  who  use  it  as 
among  those  who  have  favored  its  addition  to  the  school  system . 
For  the  summer  of  1901  the  following  vacation  schools  were 
returned  as  supported  at  public  expense  :  — 


Number  op  — 

Average 

length 

of 

schooling. 

Total  expendi- 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

ture  for  support 
ofschools. 

Boston,  . 

Brookline, 

Cambridge, 

Hyde  Park, 

Lowell, . 

Somerville, 

Woburn, 

4 
2 
7 
2 
4 
1 
1 

52 

9 

21 

2 
13 

8 

4 

2,578 
418 

1,059 
112 
913 
375 
534 

1-10 

1-8 

1-10 

1-11 

1-10 

1-5 

$4,092  19 
998  88 

1,885  48 
321  27 

1,371  81 
604  00 
993  07 

Totals, 

21 

109 

5,989 

- 

f  10,166  90 

For  the  summer  of  1902  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
vacation  schools  was  considerably  larger,  but  complete  returns 
from  them  have  not  yet  been  received. 

Lantern  or  Porte-Lmniere  Slides  for  the  Schools. — The 
Legislature  has  recently  considered  the  subject  of  the  State's 
loaning  slides  to  the  public  schools  for  the  illustration  of  his- 
tory, geography  and  other  subjects.  If  the  policy  is  limited 
to  the  furnishing  of  slides,  the  towns  and  cities  furnishing 
their  own  lanterns,  porte-lumieres,  etc.,  as  they  ought,  the 
office  can  readily  keep  30  or  40  sets  in  constant  circulation. 
Such  a  collection,  100  slides  to  the  set,  would  cost  from  $1,200 
to  $1,800.  The  sets  should  be  arranged  by  themes,  and  be 
selected  primarily  for  service  in  actual  instruction,  rather  than 
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for  mere  entertainment  as  pictures.  The  fitting  up  of  a  porte- 
lumiere  is  entirely  feasible  for  any  schoolroom  that  admits 
sunlight,  and  is  comparatively  inexpensive.  It  furnishes  a 
superb  method  of  illustration  when  the  sun  shines.  Slides  are 
expensive,  and  beyond  the  ability  of  many  towns  to  purchase 
in  satisfactory  quantity.  If  purchased  by  the  State  and  loaned 
on  application,  they  would  go  far  to  encourage  valuable  illus- 
trative work  in  many  themes.  An  agent  for  visual  instruction, 
as  proposed  to  the  Legislature  of  1902,  would  not  be  imme- 
diately necessary  under  the  suggestion  now  made,  since  it 
proposes  that  whatever  money  may  be  appropriated  shall  all  go 
for  slides.  The  office  has  kept  one  set  of  slides  in  the  field,  in 
a  tentative  way,  for  some  four  years,  with  great  satisfaction  to 
the  schools  that  have  used  them. 

A  Larger  Edition  of  the  Annual  Report  needed.  —  The 
present  edition  of  the  annual  report  is  5,000.  Most  of  this 
edition  is  exhausted  by  the  distribution  required  by  law. 
Previous  to  1898  the  law  required  that  1  copy  should  be  sent 
to  the  school  committee,  to  be  preserved  in  its  files,  and  2 
copies  in  addition.  The  law  thus  recognized  the  importance 
of  furnishing  copies  for  individual  use  as  well  as  for  official 
preservation.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  comply  with 
this  law,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  edition.  Since 
1898  the  law  has  not  specified  the  number  for  each  school  com- 
mittee. The  supply  permits  at  present  only  2  copies,  or 
enough  for  706  members.  Since  there  are  1,700  members  in 
all,  at  least  1,000  are  not  supplied.  To  supply  each  member 
with  a  copy  and  the  committee  with  a  copy  for  its  library 
would  require  an  increase  in  the  edition  of  1,350.  The 
additional  cost  for  such  an  increase  would  be  about  $750. 
There  are  no  persons  in  the  Commonwealth  to  whom  the 
reports  of  the  Board  can  render  a  greater  service  in  the  way  of 
information  and  guidance  than  members  of  school  committees. 

Pinnciples  that  shoidd  underlie  the  Distribution  of  Certain 
State  Moneys  to  the  Schools.  —  Some  towns  have  a  difficulty 
in  raising  adequate  sums  of  money  for  their  schools  because  of 
their  low  property  basis  for  each  child  to  be  educated.  And 
the  more  children  such  towns  have  to  school,  the  more  heavily 
their  school  burdens  press    upon   them.     Other   towns  have 
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special  difficulties  because  their  population  is  so  small  and 
scattered  that  the  children  cannot  be  schooled  economically. 
Moreover,  it  seems,  to  be  conceded  that  two  towns  may 
have  equal  property  bases  per  child,  and  yet  the  smaller  have 
the  greater  difficulty  in  raising  money  for  school  purposes. 
The  smaller  is  more  likely  to  be  a  farming  town,  the  larger  a 
manufacturing  or  commercial  town. 

If,  then,  a  sum  of  money  like  the  income  of  the  school  fund, 
or  a  larger  sum,  such  as  might  come  either  from  a  special  State 
tax  on  the  property  of  the  towns  and  cities  or  from  a  direct 
appropriation  from  the  State  treasury,  is  to  be  distributed 
among  the  towns  for  school  purposes,  the  distribution  would 
be  likely  to  have  as  sound  a  basis  as  is  practicable,  if  it  should 
respect  such  principles  as  the  following :  — 

1.  The  lower  the  property  basis  back  of  each  child  to  be 
schooled,  the  larger  should  be  the  State  allowance  for  the 
schooling  of  such  child. 

2.  The  laro;er  the  number  of  children  to  be  schooled  in  a 
town,  the  laro;er  the  aoorreo-ate  allowance  for  such  town. 

These  two  principles  of  distribution  would  suffice,  were  it 
not  for  the  special  small  town  burdens  just  mentioned.  A 
third  principle  needs,  therefore,  to  be  adopted:  — 

3.  Whatever  the  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed,  let  it  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  portion  to  be  considerably 
the  larger  and  to  be  distributed  under  the  two  principles  just 
stated,  the  second  and  smaller  portion  to  be  distributed  to 
those  smaller  towns  whose  allowances  under  the  first  two  prin- 
ciples are  inadequate,  and  on  the  theory  that  allowances 
under  the  third  principle  should  be  the  larger,  the  smaller  the 
number  of  school  children  and  the  greater  the  consequent 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  schooling  them. 

The  first  two  principles  respect  differences  in  the  property 
bases  behind  the  children  and  in  the  numbers  of  children  to  be 
schooled.  The  third  principle  ignores  property  bases,  but 
respects  disadvantages  that  are  special  to  thin  and  widely  dis- 
persed populations. 

If,  however,  small  and  widely  scattered  school  populations 
are  held  to  justify  special  additions  to  such  small  allowances  as 
might  be  awarded  to  them  under  the  first  two  principles,  then, 
conversely,  large  and  compact  school  populations  might  be 
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held  to  justify  special  reductions  in  such  large  allowances  as 
might  be  awarded  to  them  under  the  same  two  principles. 
Should  this  converse  view  be  deemed  a  tenable  one,  these 
larger  allowances  might  be  scaled  in  some  systematic  way. 
And  if  so,  why  might  not  the  reductions  thus  made  at  the 
upper  end  of  an  aided  list  contribute  to  or  even  fully  make 
good  the  additions  proposed  for  the  lower  end?  Indeed,  it 
might  prove  feasible,  instead  of  dividing  the  total  sum  to  be 
distributed  into  two  portions,  the  first  to  be  distributed  under 
the  first  two  principles  and  the  second  under  the  third  princi- 
ple, to  distribute  the  entire  sum  under  the  first  two  principles 
and  then  to  rely  for  such  further  sum  as  might  be  needed  upon 
the  scaling  of  the  larger  allowances  in  favor  of  the  smaller. 

The  principles  here  stated  are  applicable  to  the  distribution 
of  the  school  fund  income  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  or  of  any 
larger  sum  than  such  income.  If  only  the  present  school  fund 
towns  are  to  be  considered,  it  would  be  over-generous  and, 
therefore,  injudicious,  to  let  them  have  all  of  this  income.  If 
the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  distribution  of  the 
school  fund  income  should  give  some  of  the  present  school  fund 
towns  much  larger  sums  than  they  now  receive,  it  would  be 
because  their  low  relative  valuations,  their  persistently  high  tax 
rates,  their  specially  heavy  taxes  for  schools  and  the  relatively 
small  amounts  per  child  yielded  by  strenuous  local  efforts  to 
the  contrary  demonstrate  their  need  of  such  larger  sums. 
And  if  the  application  of  these  principles  should  give  to  other 
towns  smaller  sums  than  they  now  receive,  it  would  be  because 
their  high  relative  valuations,  their  persistently  low  tax  rates, 
their  specially  low  taxes  for  schools  and  the  relatively  large 
amounts  per  child  yielded  by  their  easy  local  efforts  are  abun- 
dant justification  of  such  smaller  sums. 

■  In  determining  the  count  of  children,  the  average  member- 
ship should  be  used.  It  would  simplify  computations,  without 
involving  a  serious  departure  from  the  theory  of  distribution 
enunciated,  if  relative  valuations  per  child  should  be  reckoned 
to  the  nearest  hundred  dollars,  and  if  the  numbers  of  children 
in  the  average  membership  should  be  reckoned  to  the  nearest 
fifty,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  nearest  hundred. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  rule  would  do  away  with 
anomalies  like  these  :  — 
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1.  Equal  assistance  to  towns  of  equal  valuation,  although 
some  of  these  towns  have  twice  as  many  children  to  school  as 
the  rest, 

2.  Larofer  assistance  to  towns  the  ratio  of  whose  school  tax 
to  the  total  tax  is  the  larger,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such 
larger  ratio  is  as  often  due  to  a  meagre  total  tax  as  to  a 
generous  school  tax, — a  principle  that  puts  a  premium  on 
parsimon}^  Under  this  principle,  towns  raising,  say,  $20 
on  a  thousand  for  all  purposes  and  expending  $6  thereof  for 
schools  receive  less  than  towns  raising  only  $8  for  all  purposes 
and  expending  $3  thereof  for  schools,  since,  forsooth,  $3  is  a 
larger  fraction  of  $8  than  $6  is  of  $20  !  And  often  these 
heavily  taxed  towns,  whose  allowances  are  lessened  because 
of  their  lower  ratio,  have  more  children  to  school  than  lightly 
taxed  towns,  whose  allowances  are  increased  because  of  their 
higher  ratio. 

3.  The  assistance  of  towns  whose  relative  wealth  per  chikl 
is  greater  than  the  State  average  by  towns  whose  relative 
wealth  is  less,  —  the  poorer  towns  helping  the  richer. 

4.  The  undue  assistance  of  towns  that  do  not  sufficiently 
help  themselves,  and  the  scant  assistance  of  towns  that  need 
to  be  helped  much  more  than  they  now  are. 

Numerous  illustrations  under  each  of  the  above  heads 
abound.  Doubtless  they  are  more  numerous  and  conspicuous 
now  than  when  the  school  fund  law  in  its  present  shape  was 
first  framed. 

/School  Savings  Banks.  —  School  savings  banks  were  started 
in  this  country  some  eighteen  years  ago,  through  the  public 
school  spirit  and  influence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thiry  of  Long  Island 
City,  jST.  Y.  Jan.  1,  1902,  there  were  3,669  school  banks  in 
1,479  schoolhouses  of  118  towns  and  cities  in  24  States.  Ot 
the  370,475  pupils  now  enrolled  in  these  schools,  166,578  are 
depositors.  The  total  sum  thus  far  deposited  from  the  begin- 
ning amounts  to  $1,309,611,  of  which  $869,878.48  has  been 
withdrawn,  leaving  $439,732.52  to  the  credit  of  the  children. 

The  school  savings  banks  in  Massachusetts,  according  to 
Mr.  Thiry,  are  the  following  :  — 
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Number 

of 
banks. 

Present  number 
of  scholars  — 

Amount  — 

On 

register. 

As  de- 
positors. 

Collected. 

Withdrawn. 

Due 

depositors. 

Brockton, 

Westborough 

Newton, . 

Springfield, 

Lynn, 

Fitchburg, 

MiltOD,    . 

Bridgewater, 

Lee, 

Plttsfield, 

Marlborough, 

15 
16 

8 

188 

49 

64 

8 
10 
11 

1 

1 

700 

689 

1,886 

1,500 

10,161. 

3,912 

1,384 

791 

483 

519 

2,320 

464 
306 

1,000 
350 

3,500 
800 
450 
297 
266 
104 

1,510 

$13,039  82 

8,531  36 

8,575  00 

25,865  56 

45,867  65 

1,704  55 

1,056  65 

501  95 

1,471  27 

65  63 

1,150  33 

$9,936  22 

3,765  87 

7,845  00 

22,265  56 

43,139  39 

810  10 

656  65 

300  00 

1,112  88 

31  80 

100  00 

$3,103  60 

4,765  49 

730  00 

3,600  00 

2,728  26 

894  45 

500  00 

201  95 

358  89 

33  83 

1,050  33 

Totals, 

371 

24,345 

9,047 

$107,829  77 

$89,862  97 

$17,966  80 

Lessons  of  thrift,  economy,  providence,  attention  to  business 
details  may  be  admirably  taught  through  the  agency  of  these 
banks.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  bad  habits  that  the  school 
savings  bank  antagonizes,  like  expenditures  for  needless  or 
harmful  things.  It  has  been  found  an  effective  weapon,  for 
instance,  against  the  use  of  pickles,  candies  and  cigarettes.  It 
sets  young  people  to  thinking  and  planning  for  the  future. 

In  the  administration  of  the  system  the  co-operation  of  the 
local  savings  bank  may  be  counted  on.  Once  organized,  the 
work  thereafter  involved  is  easily  and  rapidly  done.  The  fun- 
damental idea  is  in  close  sympathy  with  the  manual  training 
idea,  —  the  idea  of  giving  the  child  a  larger  arena  for  the 
intelligent  and  stimulating  exercise  of  his  executive  and  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Fair  Dealing  with  the  State.  —  The  school  requirements  of 
the  State  are  made  for  the  general  welfare ;  it  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  they  should  transcend  the  ability  of  some  of  the 
towns  to  meet  them.  Hence  the  State's  duty  to  lend  these 
towns  a  helping  hand.  Such  aid  is  not  charity  ;  it  is  simply  a 
local  provision  by  the  State  for  a  certain  excess  of  local  school 
obligation  which  its  legislation  has  created.  The  State  usually 
specifies  the  purposes  for  which  its  grants  of  money  are  meant. 
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Certain  conditions  it  requires  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
approve.  Both  in  its  grants  and  in  the  safeguards  that  accom- 
pany them  the  State  is  most  considerate ;  and  the  towns 
generally  appreciate  this  spirit,  and  are  ready  to  match  it  with 
equal  consideration.  In  this  mutual  attitude  there  would 
doubtless  be  no  break,  if  in  every  town  the  best  sentiment  and 
highest  capacity  of  its  citizens  were  always  duly  represented  in 
and  by  its  officials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are 
occasional  practices  in  connection  with  grants  of  aid  by  the 
State  that  can  scarcely  be  called  fair  dealing  with  the  State. 
To  whatever  cause  these  questionable  practices  were  originally 
due,  whether  to  inexperience  or  indifference  or  intention,  they 
have  become  fixed  by  custom,  and  a  certain  inertia  needs  to  be 
overcome  to  reform  them.  Consider,  for  example,  the  dispo- 
sition that  is  sometimes  made  of  the  sum  of  $500  granted  to 
each  superintenden^cy  union  for  the  salaries  of  its  teachers. 
To  add  this  sum  to  the  State's  contribution  of  $750  towards 
the  superintendent's  salary,  making-  such  contribution  $1,250, 
and  leaving  the  union  only  $250  of  the  salary  to  raise  and  pay 
Instead  of  $750  does  not  seem  to  be  right.  There  are  unions, 
however,  that  not  only  raise  all  the  school  money  the  law 
requires  them  to  raise  for  the  superintendent's  salary  and  for 
general  school  purposes,  but  they  also  raise  $500  or  more  in 
addition,  of  which  additional  sum  the  teachers  receive  the 
benefit ;  so  that,  whatever  method  of  handling  the  State's  pay- 
ment of  $1,250  such  unions  adopt,  there  is  no  evasion  of  any 
requirement  of  the  law. 

Again,  the  State  is  interested  that  the  school  moneys,  local 
and  State,  shall  be  used  to  the  best  educational  advantage ; 
and  therefore  requires  the  towns  to  appoint  superintendents  of 
schools,  presumably  trained  and  competent  persons,  to  see  to 
it  that  such  moneys  shall  be  used  effectively  in  the  schooling 
of  the  children.  Is  it  fair  dealing  with  the  State  to  neglect 
or  evade  its  requirement  that  such  superintendents  shall  be 
appointed  ? 

Again,  the  school  fund  money  is  not  always  used  as  the  law 
directs.  The  chief  cause  of  such  misuse  lies  in  the  failure  to 
keep  a  separate  account  with  the  school  fund  money.  Seventy 
towns  reported  last  year  that  they  kept  no  such  account.  This 
failure  is  more  or  less  bound  up  with  the  failure  of  the  school 
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committee  to  exercise  that  control  of  the  school  fund  money 
which  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  law.  This  money  is  fre- 
quently added  to  the  general  school  appropriation,  and  school 
bills  are  paid  out  of  the  aggregate.  There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate whether  they  are  paid  out  of  the  school  fund  money  or 
out  of  the  local  school  appropriation.  But  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  is  an  unexpended  balance,  as  there  frequently  is, 
and  such  balance  goes  back  into  the  treasury  to  be  reappropri- 
ated  for  other  town  purposes  than  those  of  the  schools,  is  there 
any  of  the  school  fund  money  that  goes  with  it?  If  so,  is  such 
disposition  of  the  money  defensible?  "But  the  school  fund 
money  is  used  first,  and  the  unexpended  balance  contains  only 
the  local  money,"  it  is  sometimes  said.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  to  show  this,  since  the  school  committee  does  not  say 
what  bills  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund  money,  and  the 
treasurer  keeps  no  separate  account  with  it.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter that  in  some  of  these  seventy  towns  there  are  no  unex- 
pended balances  at  the  end  of  the  year,  since  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  such  balances,  and,  therefore,  of  their  con- 
taining school  fund  money. 

The  duty  of  the  school  committee  here  is  clearly  indicated 
by  law, — it  is  to  use  the  school  fund  money  for  the  support 
of  the  schools,  and  for  that  purpose  only ;  to  insist,  therefore, 
that  a  special  account  be  kept  with  such  money ;  to  decide 
what  l)ills  for  support  shall  be  paid  out  of  this  account ;  to 
guard  unexpended  balances  against  diversion  from  their  pur- 
pose;  and,  in  general,  to  see  to  it  that  the  Commonwealth's 
intention  in  establishing  its  generous  school  fund  is  sacredly 
respected.  In  the  case  of  a  derelict  school  committee,  the 
town  authorities  have  a  duty  to  discharge.  In  the  exercise  of 
their  auditing  power,  let  them  require,  as  they  ought,  a  separate 
account  to  be  kept  with  the  school  fund  money  ;  then  let  them 
decline,  as  they  ought,  to  have  any  bills  paid  from  this  account, 
except  such  as  are  made  specifically  chargeable  to  it  by  the 
school  committee.  The  need  of  money  for  the  schools  will  in 
time  lead  the  school  committee  to  decide  what  bills  shall  be 
met  from  the  school  fund  account  and  what  from  the  local 
appropriation. 

The  Pressure  of  the  Aggregate.  — Each  of  the  subjects  taught 
in  school  has  its  special  friends  and  advocates,  —  persons  who 
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would  have  the  schools  give  more  attention  than  they  now 
do  to  drawing,  to  music,  to  nature  stud}^,  to  manual  work, 
or  to  whatever  they  deem  of  special  importance.  Special 
organizations  abound  for  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  these 
branches,  —  associations  of  teachers  of  physics,  of  chemistry, 
of  geography,  of  English,  of  modern  languages,  and  the  like. 
A  subject  is  necessarily  larger  to  the  specialist  who  studies  it 
than  to  the  public  in  general.  This  growing  knowledge  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  specialist  has  its  admirable  aspects.  It 
enables  him  to  set  the  student's  face  towards  important  but  dis- 
tant goals  that  are  invisible  to  the  teacher  less  fully  equipped. 
But  too  often  it  means  a  striving  for  a  larger  apportionment 
of  time  for  the  subject.  And  when  to  this  pressure  from  a 
single  interest  there  are  added  pressures  from  numerous  other 
interests,  the  aggregate  becomes  formidable  and  oppressive,  — 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  schools  to  endure.  And  so  it 
becomes  the  school  committee,  the  superintendent,  the  prin- 
cipals of  schools,  while  approving  the  zeal  and  progressive 
spirit  shown  in  behalf  of  these  several  interests  and  the  higher 
scholarship  it  all  means  for  the  service  of  the  schools,  to  resist 
a  certain  pressure  that  comes  from  their  aggregate.  Is  it 
not  a  fine  thing  for  the  schools  —  all,  in  short,  that  the  schools 
can  reasonably  ask  for  —  that  within  the  present  apportion- 
ments of  times  for  their  several  subjects  of  study  a  higher 
scholarship  and  a  broader  outlook  are  becoming  available? 
The  offering  of  electives  permits,  indeed,  a  certain  deference 
to  these  growing  demands  for  more  time ;  but  electives  are 
generally  feasible  only  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  the  larger 
schools.  Even  where  they  are  feasible,  they  still  fail  to  satisfy 
the  pressure  of  the  aggregate.  And  it  does  not  ease  the 
situation  for  the  friends  of  music  to  suggest  less  time  for  draw- 
ing, or  for  the  friends  of  both  to  suggest  less  time  for  nature 
study,  or  for  the  friends  of  all  three  to  suggest  less  time  for 
history  or  geography.  The  great  lesson  that  comes  to  us 
from  the  pressure  of  the  aggregate  is  that  the  only  safe  way 
to  meet  it  is  to  give  the  child  precedence  over  the  subject  to 
be  taught.  If  the  subject  is  to  determine  the  limits  beyond 
which  pressure  shall  cease,  there  is  no  telling  where  those 
limits  will  fall ;  if  the  child  is  to  determine  the  limits,  then 
they  must  come  within  his  endurance  and  welfare. 
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The  I^ressure  of  Inadequate  Preparation. — Numerous  and 
exacting  as  are  the  demands  of  the  modern  school  upon  the 
teacher,  they  are  well  met  by  the  teacher  of  native  apti- 
tude and  adequate  training.  How  hard  it  is,  for  example,  to 
guide  children  in  the  observation  and  study  of  plants  if  the 
teacher  knows  nothing  about  them  I  How  easy  and  delightful 
if  the  teacher  understands  them !  Teachers  adjusted  to  the 
simpler  and  narrower  methods  of  their  younger  daj^-s  are 
heavily  burdened  when  in  their  older  days  they  have  to  take  up 
unaccustomed  things.  So,  too,  in  general,  teachers  that  ven- 
ture into  the  modern  school  without  special  preparation  for  its 
work  are  likely  to  have  trying  experiences  before  they  rise  to 
the  magnitude  of  their  task.  Whaitever  sympathy  may  be  felt 
for  the  veteran  teacher  to  whom  novel  duties  are  a  discomfort 
or  pain,  the  young  teacher  is  estopped  from  complaining  of 
burdens  that  are  due  to  his  own  lack  of  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training.  Here  is  a  pressure  upon  the  teacher  that, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  diminish  as  the  veterans  grad- 
ually retire  from  the  service,  and  that  can  be  avoided  there- 
after if  carefully  selected  teachers  are  appointed  for  their 
successors. 

The  Pressure  of  the  Irresponsible.  —  The  pressure  of  the 
aggregate  is  largely  a  pressure  from  irresponsible  persons,  — 
that  is,  from  persons  who  are  not  charged  with  the  direct  and 
immediate  management  of  school  affairs.  Such  persons  are 
responsible,  indeed,  in  a  general  way  as  citizens,  but  not  in 
the  special  way  in  which  members  of  a  school  committee  are 
responsible.  They  are  usually  worthy  people  who  want  to 
improve  the  schools  and  to  work  with  the  school  authorities 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  potent  factors  in  shaping  and  toning 
public  opinion.  Less  hampered  than  the  school  authorities 
by  adverse  and  stubborn  facts  that  have  to  be  reckoned  with, 
their  suggestions  often  have  a  freedom  and  a  sweep  exhilarating 
to  note  but  hard  to  put  into  practice.  "No  teacher  should 
have  more  than  twenty-five  pupils,"  they  urge.  "  There  should 
be  special  rooms  and  teachers  for  backward  children."  "The 
kindergarten  should  be  generally  adopted."  "  School  children 
should  be  medically  inspected."  "More  should  be  made  of 
the  manual  training  idea."  "  School  decoration  should  be 
encouraged."     "  School    gardening    deserves    a    place    in  the 
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school  curriculum."  "  There  is  a  field  for  the  school  museum." 
"  School  sanitation  is  of  supreme  importance."  "  School  dis- 
cipline should  be  so  administered  as  to  promote  good  citizen- 
ship, genuine  patriotism,  the  enlargement  and  refinement  of 
the  social  spirit,  higher  standards  of  life."  "Vacation  schools 
are  needed  in  congested  districts."  And  so  on  through  a  long 
list  of  plans  and  propositions,  a  few  of  them  visionary,  many 
of  them  admirable  and  some  of  them  imperative.  These  ideas 
are  not  to  be  summarily  disposed  of  as  the  frills  and  fads  of 
education.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  unintelligent  beg- 
ging of  the  question  than  the  application  of  such  epithets  to 
so  sensible  and  hopeful  things,  for  example,  as  are  involved 
in  the  kindergarten,  the  manual  training  and  the  laboratory 
movements  of  the  times.  Large  numbers  of  these  proposi- 
tions merit,  therefore,  not  simply  consideration  by  the  school 
committee,  but  positive  recognition  in  the  administration  of 
the  schools.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  citizens  to  reflect  what  it 
means  for  the  school  committee  to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  these 
propositions.  Let  it  sympathize  never  so  heartily  with  each 
of  them  as  separately  presented  and  defended,  it  cannot  handle 
them  all  at  once.  Indeed,  it  cannot  even  patiently  listen  to 
them  all  without  seriously  reducing  that  time  and  energy  which 
it  must  have  to  act  upon  some  of  them.  Call  it  the  pressure 
of  measures  or  the  pressure  of  persons,  the  school  committee 
must  stand  between  the  aggregate  of  this  pressure  and  another 
aggregate,  —  that  of  opposing  school  conditions,  of  difiiculties 
in  raising  money,  of  a  public  opinion  untrained  to  advanced 
ideas,  and,  in  general,  of  that  conservatism  that  vast  systems 
tend  to  develop  and  strengthen. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  friends  of  the  public 
schools  towards  these  innumerable  suggestions  for  their  wel- 
fare? First  of  all,  they  should  rejoice  that  so  many  thoughtful 
people  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  making  the  schooling  of 
the  children  more  natural,  sensible  and  efi'ective,  if  possible, 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  This  striving  for  better  things 
means  growth  and  life  for  the  school  system ;  it  is  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  that  indifference  to  better  things  which  means 
stagnation  and  decay.  On  the  other  hand,  a  school  committee 
can  advance  but  one  or  two  steps  at  a  time ;  and  it  cannot  do 
this  usually  without  the  supporting  power  of  a  vigorous  public 
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opinion.  And  so  there  stands  out  the  duty  of  concentrating 
effort  on  selected  measures  for  school  improvement ;  and  with 
it  the  duty  of  waiving  certain  measures  until  more  opportune 
times  ;  and  finally  the  duty  of  bearing  patiently  with  the  school 
committee  whose  task  of  carrying  out  a  progressive  policy  is 
as  liable  to  be  impeded  by  the  aggregate  of  good  things  it  is 
uro:ed  to  do  as  bv  the  ao;o;regate  of  resistances  it  is  forced  to 
encounter. 

Meanwhile,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  so  far  as  the  public 
school  is  provided  with  strong  teachers,  its  great  work  is  going 
on  etfectively,  notwithstanding  visions  of  a  greater  work  that 
is  possible. 

Without  the  competent  teacher,  many  of  the  new  things 
done  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools  are  likely  to  be  disappoint- 
ing. With  the  competent  teacher,  such  new  things  as  may 
be  added  to  or  substituted  for  the  old  are  more  likely  to  tell 
effectively  for  such- welfare.  Hence  the  policy  of  the  State  in 
fostering  its  normal  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendents  of  schools,  on  the  other ;  the  former 
to  train  teachers  for  their  work,  and  the  latter  not  only  to 
guide  teachers  in  the  service  to  higher  accomplishment,  but 
to  choose  new  teachers  of  indisputable  capacity.  The  State 
examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  for  which  at  length 
adequate  provisions  are  beginning  to  be  made,  is  designed  to 
encourage  still  higher  proficiency  in  the  teacher.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  most  important  element  in  the 
teacher's  qualifications  is  not  to  be  found  in  academic  scholar- 
ship, essential  as  this  is,  nor  in  the  power  to  hold  a  school  in 
order,  essential  also  as  this  is,  but  in  the  rarer  and  finer  power 
of  leading  the  child  to  act  judiciously,  earnestly  and  advan- 
tageously for  himself  in  the  enlargement  of  his  executive  and 
productive  capacity,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  par- 
ticularly of  those  larger  underlying  principles  that  enable  him 
to  classify  and  utilize  knowledge,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  sturdy 
civic  spirit,  and  in  the  building  up  of  a  well-rounded  and  ad- 
mirable character. 

FRANK  A.  HILL, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FUND, 
1902. 


Keport  or  THE  Commissioners. 

Treasurt  Department,  Boston,  Jan.  15,  1903. 

Hon.  James  J.  Myers,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir: — Under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  chapter  41  of 
the  Revised  Laws,  requiring  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  the 
Massachusetts  school  fund  to  report  annually  the  condition 
and  income  of  the  fund,  the  undersigned  respectfully  submit 
the  following :  — 

Amount  of  the  fund  Jan.  1,  1902, $4,470,548  14 

Increase  of  the  fund  during  the  year,  under  the  provisions 

of  chapter  90,  Resolves  of  1894,  .         .        .        .        .        .         100,000  00 


Amount  of  the  fund  Dec.  31,  1902,  .        .        . '       .        .    $4,570,548  14 

Of  this  amount,  $1,208,188.43  was  in  cash  uninvested.* 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  principal  of 
the  Massachusetts  school  fund  at  the  close  of  business,  Decem- 

*  The  schedule  of  securities  is  omitted,  since  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  published 
in  the  sixty-fourth  report  of  the  Board.  The  bonds  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad 
to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  are  dropped  from  the  list  because  of  their  payment.  Since 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  much  of  the  uninvested  cash  has  been  reinvested,  the 
Legislature  having  appropriated  $50,000  to  pay  for  the  necessary  premiums  on  the 
securities  purchased.  At  the  time  of  the  commissioners'  report,  Jan.  17, 1903,  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  details  for  the  school  fund  was  correct: — , 

Fitchburg  Railroad  bonds, $275,000  00 

Bonds  and  notes  of  Massachusetts  towns, 2,770,859  71 

Bristol  County  notes, 40,000  00 

Bonds  and  notes  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 

Island  towns, 276,500  00 

Total $3,362,359  71 
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ber  31,  from  1891  to  1902  both  inclusive,  and  the  annual  in- 
come for  same  term,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Receiver-General. 


Principal. 


1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 
1901, 
1902, 


$3,665,761  85 
3,655,761  85 
3,670,548  14 
3,770,548  14 
3,870,548  14 
3,970,548  14 
4,070,548  14 
4,170,548  14 
4,270,548  14 
4,370,548  14 
4,470,548  14 
4,570,548  14 


$138,625  68 
167,229  55 
167,258  23 
167,210  54 
172,729  65 
175,165  64 
189,808  71 
204,612  61 
208,462  61 
213,066  18 
366,656  51 
220,751  77 


Frank  A.  Hill, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Edw.  S.  Bradford, 

Treasurer  and  Beceiver-Qeneral, 
Commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund. 
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REPORT   OF  JOHIST   T.   PRmCE, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

With  the  exception  of  some  inspection  of  high  schools  for  a 
special  purpose,  my  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  like  that 
of  previous  years,  viz.  :  — 

1.  Visiting  schools  for  the  purpose  of  advising  school  com- 
mittees and  superintendents  in  matters  of  organization  and 
teaching. 

2.  Inspecting  the  work  of  teachers  supposed  to  be  entitled 
to  extra  compensation  from  the  State. 

3.  Orofanizino;  and  conductino-  teachers'  institutes. 

4.  Giving  educational  addresses  upon  various  occasions. 

5.  Attending  to  correspondence  and  office  calls.  . 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  an  agent's  visits  to  the  schools 
is,  as  indicated  above,  to  advise  school  committees  and  super- 
intendents in  'matters  of  organization  and  teaching,  there  are 
opportunities  in  such  visits  to  learn  something  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  schools,  and,  if  the  visits  cover  the  same  ter- 
ritory at  different  times,  to  note  certain  important  changes. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  for  me  to  refer  briefly  to 
some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  judgment  may  not  in  all  cases  be  a  correct 
one,  and  yet  it  will  have  the  merit  at  least  of  being  based 
upon  actual  and  specific  observations,  in  contrast  with  the 
judgment  so  frequently  expressed  by  persons  who  have  no 
actual  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

General  Condition  of  the  Schools. 

School  Buildings  and  Equipment. — In  previous  reports  I 

have  referred  both  in  general  and  in  particular  to  the  physical 

conditions  under  which  the  schools  are  carried  on,  including 

the  character  of  the  school  buildings  and  equipment.     In  one 
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of  my  earliest  reports  —  that  of  1884-85  —  I  gave  in  detail  a 
record  of  my  inspection  of  the  schools  of  33  towns  and  cities. 
From  that  record  it  appears  that  in  only  31  out  of  256  rooms 
inspected  was  the  ventilation  regarded  as  good  or  very  good. 
By  the  same  standard  of  judgment  the  improvement  in  this 
regard  has  been  most  remarkable ;  so  great,  in  fact,  that  every 
schoolroom  in  some  towns  may  now  be  said  to  be  fairly  well 
ventilated.  This  is  especially  true  in  towns  where  most  of  the 
school  buildings  are  new.  The  change  for  the  better  has  been 
brought  about  by  various  means,  viz.,  the  employment  of 
better  teachers,  the  increased  number  of  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  a  quite  general  compliance  with  the  law  authoriz- 
ing a  State  inspection  of  school  buildings  and  requiring  all 
plans  for  new  buildings  to  be  submitted  to  State  inspectors  for 
approval.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  some  of  the  modern 
plans  of  ventilation  by  the  gravity  system  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful, resort  being  had  to  open  windows  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air.  In  quite  a  number  of  instances  I  have  found  good 
systems  to  fail  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  janitor  in 
their  management,  or  by  reasons  of  economy  in  saving  coal. 
In  at  least  three  cases  out  of  five  where  a  separate  fire  is 
required  to  maintain  a  current  of  air  from  the  schoolrooms  the 
fire  is  not  provided,  and  the  ventilating  duct  is  therefore  prac- 
tically useless. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  improved  ventilation  of  schoolhouses 
will  apply  chiefly  to  the  more  wealthy  towns,  in  which  a  super- 
intendent and  school  committee  are  alive  to  the  urgency  of 
providing  plenty  of  fresh  air  for  all  the  schoolrooms.  There 
is  another  class  of  towns  whose  school  buildings  in  relation  to 
ventilation  are  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were  twenty 
or  forty  years  ago.  Why  such  towns  under  the  law  are  allowed 
to  keep  children  in  schoolrooms  with  practically  no  ventila- 
tion is  beyond  comprehension.  In  one  town  recently  visited 
I  found  not  a  single  building  with  any  means  of  ventilation,  — 
not  even  the  oldtime  apperture  in  the  ceiling,  opening  into  a 
closed  attic.  In  one  of  the  schools  of  this  town  there  was  a 
teacher  regularly  employed  with  classes  in  a  small,  dark  entry, 
heated  by  a  kerosene  stove.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  say  that 
such  conditions  are  the  exception.     Gradually,  under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  superintendents,  committees  are  coming  to  see  the 
importance  of  providing  fresh  air  and  light  for  the  pupils,  not 
only  because  such  provision  is  a  means  of  health,  but  because 
it  is  seen  to  be  a  measure  of  economy.  What  has  been  said  in 
relation  to  improved  conditions  of  ventilation  is  equally  true 
of  other  features  of  school  buildings,  such  as  the  size,  heating 
and  lighting  of  schoolrooms.  In  all  the  newer  buildings  there 
is  little  fault  to  find  in  respect  to  any  of  these  features.  What 
is  most  needed  now  is  a  law  by  which  the  school  authorities 
will  be  held  to  their  duty  in  renovating  and  changing  old 
buildings  in  the  interests  of  health  to  as  great  a  degree  as  they 
are  now  held  in  building  new  ones. 

In  respect  to  the  equipment  of  school  buildings  with  furni- 
ture, blackboards  and  apparatus,  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  recent  years,  even  in  towns  whose  schoolrooms 
are  most  poorly  provided  with  fresh  air  and  light.  Single 
seats  and  natural  slate  blackboards  are  found  in  most  of  the 
new  buildings  and  in  many  of  the  old  ones,  while  the  supply 
of  maps,  globes  and  other  appliances  for  busy  work  is  gener- 
ally quite  suificient.  The  greatest  lack  in  school  equipment  is 
in  the  supply  of  proper  reference  books  for  pupils  of  grammar 
and  high  schools,  and  in  the  apparatus  needed  for  teaching  the 
nature  studies  and  elementary  science  in  elementary  grades. 
Few  teachers  seem  yet  to  realize  the  great  importance  of 
having  the  pupils  make  or  provide  their  own  apparatus  in  such 
subjects  as  physics,  geography  and  history. 

Schools  and  Teachers. — In  the  report  above  referred  to 
there  was  given  an  eslimate  of  the  work  of  teachers  in  the 
schools  visited.  The  marks  upon  the  work  inspected  were 
made  on  the  same  basis  as  were  those  upon  ventilation,  light- 
ing, etc.,  viz.,  very  good,  good,  fair,  poor,  very  poor.  By 
reducing  these  estimates  to  figures,  very  good  being  marked 
100,  good  80,  fair  60,  poor  40,  very  poor  20,  a  table  of 
averages  was  given  extending  from  30,  the  lowest  average  for 
a  town,  to  65,  the  highest.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the 
results  of  recent  inspection,  I  find  a  marked  difference.  In 
the  48  towns  visited  for  purposes  of  inspection  during  the  past 
year,  the  averages  ranged  from  46  to  73.  In  a  majority  of 
these  towns  I  saw  no  teacher  whose  work  I  considered  poor 
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or  very  poor,  and  in  a  large  number  of  the  towns  all  of  the 
work  observed  could  be  rated  as  fair  or  good.  This  judgment, 
it  will  be  understood,  is  the  result  not  of  a  general  impression, 
but  of  a  definite  and  careful  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
work  observed  in  each  room  visited.  From  the  impressions 
thus  gained  I  think  I  am  justified  in  believing  that  a  substantial 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  the  schools  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  This  judgment  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  no  weak  places  in  the  State ;  it  means  only  that  the  weak 
places  are  fewer  in  number  than  they  were,  and  that  the  weak- 
ness is  less  in  degree.  So  general  is  this  extension  of  ex- 
cellence in  our  schools  that  we  may  reasonably  believe  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  State  to  follow  its  time-honored 
policy  in  crystallizing  prevailing  conditions  by  establishing  by 
law  a  minimum  of  qualifications  for  all  the  teachers  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Course  of  Studies.  —  There  have  been  but  few  changes  in 
the  course  of  studies  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
so-called  enrichment  of  the  grammar  school  course  has  not 
been  adopted  to  the  extent  to  wdiich  a  movement  in  its  favor 
promised  a  few  years  ago.  The  schools  in  most  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  in  some  of  the  larger  ones  limit  their  courses  to 
subjects  that  are  regarded  as  "practical"  and  "essential;" 
though  why  some  of  the  features  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
geography  now  taught  in  many  schools  are  any  more  practical 
or  essential  than  the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry  and  a 
foreign  language,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The  introduction  of 
Latin  into  the  grammar  school  is  not  favored  by  some  super- 
intendents, and  reports  seem  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  a 
modern  language  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades  has  not  found 
the  favor  it  deserves. 

Elementary  science  or  nature  study  is  placed  in  a  majority 
of  the  courses,  but  great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  with 
the  results  attained,  especially  in  places  where  there  is  no 
supervisor  of  the  subject,  or  where  the  superintendent  is  not 
especially  interested  in  it.  As  frequently  carried  on,  it  is 
only  an  added  informational  subject,  having  no  connection  with 
the  life  of  the  pupils  and  requiring  little  or  no  observation. 

There  is  little  of  manual  training  in  the  schools  of  the  smaller 
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towns,  and  its  adoption  in  the  larger  towns  is  very  slow.  It 
is  hoped,  as  soon  as  the  broader  idea  of  utility  and  culture  as 
expressed  in  the  industrial  work  done  in  Hyannis  and  other 
places  is  caught  by  educational  leaders  and  by  the  people,  that 
it  will  have  the  place  it  deserves  in  all  grades  of  schools. 

In  quite  a  number  of  towns  the  gap  between  the  grammar 
and  high  schools  is  lessened  by  a  partial  merging  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  with  the  high  school.  By  this  plan  there 
are  improved  opportunities  for  departmental  instruction,  the 
teachers  become  better  acquainted  with  the  capacity  and  needs 
of  their  pupils,  and  the  preparatory  work  for  college,  especially 
in  Latin,  is  more  easily  adjusted. 

Special  Aid  to  Teachers. 
The  law  relating  to  the  State  reimbursement  of  the  advance 
in  salaries  of  teachers  of  exceptional  ability  has  been  in  opera- 
tion more  than  six  years.  The  practical  working  of  the  law 
during  this  time,  and  especially  during  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  all  that  the  promoters  of  the  law  could  expect.  Indeed, 
I  doubt  if  an  equal  sum  of  money  has  ever  been  expended  by 
the  State  to  greater  advantage  to  the  schools  of  country  towns 
than  has  attended  the  carrying  out  of  this  law.  To  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  the  schools  of  more  than  one  town  have  been 
entirely  revolutionized  by  it.  Towns  which  have  heretofore 
thought  themselves  unable  to  pay  more  than  six  or  seven  dol- 
lars a  week  for  teachers  have  been  induced  by  the  prospect  of 
securing  the  desired  aid  from  the  State  to  pay  one  or  two 
dollars  a  week  more,  and  thereby  have  been  able  to  engage  the 
services  of  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  of  colleges,  instead 
of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  A  comparison  of  the 
statistics  of  1898-99  with  those  of  the  past  year  shows  that  the 
number  of  normal  school  graduates  employed  in  these  specially 
aided  i;owns  during  the  past  three  years  has  just  about  doubled. 
There  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  extent  to  which  college 
graduates  are  employed  in  these  towns  under  the  law,  but  that 
many  of  them  are  so  employed  is  revealed  by  our  visits  of 
inspection.  In  a  town  recently  visited  I  found  three  college 
graduates  employed  under  the  conditions  of  the  law  affording 
State  aid,  and  all  doing  good  service.     It  has  been  a  query  in 
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my  mind,  as  I  have  seen  the  good  effects  of  the  law,  whether 
this  form  of  State  aid  might  not  be  amended  and  extended  so 
as  to  solve  in  a  large  degree  the  problem  of  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  local  and  State  support  of  schools.  If,  for  example, 
this  kind  of  assistance  could  be  based  upon  the  real  needs  and 
efforts  of  the  people  to  help  themselves,  shown  in  part  by  the 
percentage  of  valuation  paid  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  if, 
further,  the  special  conditions  existing  in  exceptional  towns 
could  be  considered  by  a  competent  Board,  great  good  would 
be  accomplished.  I  am  satisfied  that  any  plan  of  State  aid  for 
the  schools  or  adjustment  of  taxation  for  educational  purposes 
which  does  not  include  in  it  a  consideration  of  special  cases 
will  not  properly  equalize  the  conditions  of  school  maintenance 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

State  Aid  for  the  Promotion  of  High  School 
Instruction, 

Few  educational  laws  have  been  enacted  causino;  more  sen- 
nine  interest  in  good  ways  than  the  law  relating  to  high  schools 
which  passed  the  Legislature  of  1902.  Doubtless  some  changes 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  law  before  it  accomplishes  all  that 
its  promoters  hoped  for,  and  yet  it  has  already  stimulated 
towns  to  increased  activity,  both  in  extending  the  privileges  of 
high  school  instruction  and  in  improving  its  character.  At 
least  half  a  dozen  towns  of  my  section  have  been  led  to  mate- 
rially strengthen  their  small,  one-teacher  high  schools,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  the  promised  aid  of  $300  from  the  State ; 
while  high  schools  in  other  towns  have  revised  their  courses 
of  study  and  improved  their  laboratories  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  needed  to  receive  pupils  whose  tuition  is  paid  by 
the  State.  And  in  all  these  efforts  I  have  been  glad  to  see 
that  the  towns  are  actuated  quite  as  much  by  a  pride  in  secur- 
ing the  State's  approval,  which  will  secure  for  the  children  the 
assurance  of  a  good  education,  as  by  any  monetary  consid- 
eration. 

The  increased  aid  under  the  law  for  the  reimbursement  of 
high  school  tuition  will  doubtless  induce  the  remote  country 
towns  to  extend  the  privileges  of  free  transportation  of  pupils 
to  neighboring  high  schools.     Thus  will   the  way  to  college,, 
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technical  school  or  normal  school,  even  to  its  doors,  be  made 
so  easy  that  no  boy  or  girl  of  the  Commonwealth  need  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  it  for  want  of  proper  preparation. 

School  Superintendence. 

On  the  first  day  of  last  July  the  compulsory  supervision  law 
of  the  State  went  into  effect.  The  day  found  less  than  a  score 
of  towns  not  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  the  few  towns  now  without  superintendents  are  only  wait- 
ing for  a  removal  of  obstacles  hitherto  unavoidable.  Thus 
were  consummated  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  earnest  friends  of 
the  schools  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  has  been  a  hard 
contest,  but  not  one  that  can  in  any  way  be  regretted,  for  pro- 
fessional supervision  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  settled  policy 
of  the  State.  It  has  come  about  not  by  the  mandate  of  any 
central  authority,  but  by  means  which  Massachusetts  has  always 
employed  in  school  legislation,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
true  and  extended  public  sentiment.  By  slow  degrees  the 
people  came  to  see  the  reasonableness  of  the  claims  of  pro- 
fessional supervision,  and,  after  seeing  the  good  results  of  it, 
were  ready  to  crystallize  their  opinions  first  in  a  permissive 
and  finally  in  a  mandatory  law. 

It  now  remains  for  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  amendments 
to  the  law  as  will  not  only  enable  all  the  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  form  unions,  but  will  also  insure  efficiency  of  service 
in  every  union  formed.  To  secure  the  desired  certainty  and 
permanence  of  organization,  provision  should  be  made  for  fix- 
ing the  boundaries  of  unions  at  set  times.  This  may  be  done 
directly  by  the  Legislature,  as  in  the  formation  of  representa- 
tive districts,  or  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  my  report  two  years  ago  I  referred  at  some  length  to  the 
possible  danger  arising  from  a  want  of  care  in  selecting  union 
superintendents.  The  facts  there  outlined  no  one  conversant 
with  present  conditions  and  practices  will  deny.  For  a  remedy, 
I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  report  alluded  to  :  — 

Three  ways  of  meeting  possible  dangers  of  unfit  appointments  of 
union  superintendents  have  been  suggested :  — 

1.  By  placing  the  veto  power  of  a  person  or  board  representing 
the  State  upon  appointments  made  by  school  committees. 
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2.  By  providing  that  a  person  or  board  representing  the  State  shall 
make  appointments  from  candidates  named  by  school  committees. 

3.  By  placing  appointments  in  the  hands  of  school  committees,  the 
candidates  to  be  named  by  a  person  or  board  representing  the  State. 

Fewer  difficulties,  perhaps,  would  be  met  by  the  last-named  plan 
than  by  either  of  the  others,  and  at  the  same  time  the  protection  of 
local  interests  would  be  most  fully  assured. 

The  Supeeintendent  as  Supervisor. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  way  in 
which  those  duties  should  be  performed.  The  subjects  treated 
were  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  school  committee,  school  attendance,  the  making  of  a 
course  of  studies,  the  classification  and  promotion  of  pupils, 
electives  and  departmental  instruction.  These  subjects  relate 
primarily  to  matters  of  school  organization.  I  desire  in  this 
report  to  speak  in  some  detail  of  those  other  duties  of  the 
superintendent  which  may  be  classed  as  supervisory  in  charac- 
ter, and  duties  which  must  be  regarded  as  more  important 
even  than  those  of  organization,  and,  it  should  be  added,  more 
likely  to  be  neglected.  One  possible  reason  of  the  neglect  of 
this  part  of  the  superintendent's  duties  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
more  professional  in  character  than  his  other  duties,  and 
demand  a  greater  degree  of  skill  in  their  successful  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  superintendent  to  allow 
his  time  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  matters  relating  to  the  course 
of  studies,  attendance  of  pupils,  classification  and  the  like,  not 
to  speak  of  the  duty  of  attending  to  details  of  repairs,  supplies 
and  business  accounts,  which  some  superintendents  seem  will- 
ing to  assume,  and  which  some  committees  are  only  too  willing 
to  put  upon  them. 

The  duties  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  as  supervisor  are 
those  of  inspecting,  examining,  advising  and  directing.  As 
inspector,  the  superintendent  should  ascertain,  through  obser- 
vation and  inquiry:  (1)  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and 
premises,  including  the  outbuildings  and  the  ventilation,  heat- 
ing and  lighting  of  the  schoolrooms;  (2)  the  attendance  of 
pupils;  (3)  the  school,  including  the  teacher's  personality  and 
method  of  teaching,  and  the  work  done  by  the  pupils. 
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It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  element  of  a  well- 
defined  purpose  is  as  important  in  the  inspection  of  schools 
as  it  is  in  teaching.  The  superintendent  who  in  his  visits 
wanders  from  school  to  school  with  no  definite  purpose  really 
accomplishes  little.  He  may,  by  chatting  pleasantly  with  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  have  a  happy  time  and  perhaps  make  him- 
self a  Avelcome  visitor,  but  these  ends  can  be  quite  as  well 
attained  in  a  wise  effort  to  make  the  work  of  the  school  more 
efiective.  This  is  done  by  inquiry  and  observation  along 
definite  lines,  with  such  suggestions,  directions  and  advice  as 
will  lead  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  work  together  with  a 
common  purpose. 

In  a  given  week  or  month  the  superintendent  may  wish  to 
give  special  attention  to  a  branch  of  study  that  is  to  be  treated 
at  the  monthly  teachers'  meeting.  At  times  he  may  desire 
especially  to  follow  up  certain  suggestions  he  has  made  either 
to  the  teachers  together  or  to  a  few  teachers  separately. 
Again,  certain  points  of  observation  of  use  to  the  school  com- 
mittee at  its  reo^ular  meeting  mav  claim  his  attention.  And  in 
all  his  visits  he  should  not  forget  that  the  conditions  of  the 
school  require  him  to  bring  to  it  always  a  spirit  of  cheer  and 
inspiring  enthusiasm.  Whenever  he  finds  himself  in  a  de- 
spondent state  of  mind  or  in  a  condition  of  physical  discom- 
fort, or  in  any  way  unfitted  to  appreciate  the  good  efi'orts  and 
intentions  of  the  teachers,  he  should,  if  he  works  at  all,  per- 
form other  duties  than  those  of  inspection. 

His  chief  duty  as  inspector  will  be  of  course  in  relation  to 
the  actual  work  of  the  school.  The  following  questions  should 
find  frequent  and  definite  answers  in  his  mind  in  respect  to 
every  school  which  he  visits.  Are  the  pupils  constantly  and 
profitably  occupied  in  their  busy  work  or  study?  Are  the 
tasks  assigned  such  as  keep  every  pupil  at  work  when  not 
reciting?  Is  the  attention  of  the  pupils  in  recitation  habitually 
good?  Is  the  teaching  such  as  to  lead  the  pupils  to  acquire 
clear  ideas  of  the  subject  or  topic  presented  ?  Is  the  question- 
ing of  a  kind  to  lead  the  pupils  to  think  for  themselves  and 
to  express  themselves  in  an  original  way?  Is  opportunity 
afi'orded  in  the  recitation  for  the  pupils  to  express  fully  what 
they  have  to  say  of  the  subject  in  hand?     Is  self-reliance  en- 
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couraged  in  the  study  as  well  as  recitation  of  pupils?  Is  the 
written  language  work  carefully  done,  and  is  it  such  as  to 
encourage  habits  of  clearness,  correctness,  force  and  originality 
of  expression  ?  Are  habits  of  self-control  being  formed  in  the 
life  of  the  school  from  motives  of  a  regard  for  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others?  These  and  other  well-defined  questions 
should  be  constantly  asked  and  answered  by  the  superintendent 
as  he  inspects  the  work  of  the  schools. 

As  the  information  thus  gained  will  be  not  for  his  own 
benefit  alone,  but  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  and  school  board, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  some  notes  to  be  taken  of  what  he 
sees.  Some  objection  has  been  made  to  the  taking  of  notes 
in  the  schoolroom  by  the  superintendent.  It  is  true  that 
teachers  may  be  embarrassed  by  such  note  taking  if  it  is  done 
openly  and  frequently,  and  if  they  do  not  understand  the  use 
to  which  the  notes  are  to  be  put.  If,  however,  the  notes  are 
taken  quietly  at  the  close  of  a  visit  or  during  three  or  five 
minutes  of  his  visit,  some  of  the  objection  will  be  removed. 
If  in  addition  to  this  precaution  the  superintendent  makes  it 
known  that  the  notes  are  to  be  used  mainly  for  the  teacher's 
benefit,  either  directly  in  a  private  conference  or  in  a  teachers' 
meeting,  there  is  likely  to  be  little  objection  to  the  practice  by 
the  teacher.  A  good  method  will  be  for  the  superintendent  at 
first  to  carefully  observe  the  work  of  the  school  without  taking 
notes.  After  a  time  he  may  go  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and, 
after  examining  the  register  of  attendance  and  the  written 
work  of  pupils,  write  in  his  notebook  such  observations  as  he 
wishes  to  preserve  for  reference.  This  may  be  done  quietly, 
and  without  attracting  attention.  ^ 

Some  superintendents  find  it  useful  to  have  a  notebook  in 
a  given  place  at  the  teacher's  desk,  and  to  make  such  notes 
in  it  as  the  teacher  needs  to  know,  such  as  his  opinion  of  the 
good  and  poor  points  of  a  given  recitation,  or  what  better 
method  of  teaching  or  examining  might  be  used.  The  teacher 
uses  the  same  book  for  any  questions  or  remarks  she  may 
wish  to  note.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  a  judicious  use  of 
such  a  notebook  may  be  of  great  value  to  both  teachers  and 
superintendents. 

A  word  of  warning  is  needed  for  some  superintendents  who 
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are  inclined  to  be  too  analytical  in  their  inspection  of  the  per- 
sonality and  work  of  teachers.  While  the  inquiry  should  be 
upon  definite  lines,  it  need  not  necessarily  he  upon  many  lines 
or  upon  very  minute  ones.  If  the  results  of  an  over-refined 
inquiry  become  known  to  the  teacher  whose  work  is  inspected, 
there  is  likely  to  result  a  sensitiveness  and  attention  to  par- 
ticulars which  will  seriously  interfere  with  her  work. 

There  have  been  recently  issued  two  outlines  by  reputable 
superintendents,  which  illustrate  the  possible  dangers  of  this 
kind  of  inquiry.  The  first  outline  is  an  "  unclassified  list  of 
one  hundred  suggestive  questions  for  self-examining  teachers." 
Some  of  the  questions  are  undoubtedly  good  ones,  and  may  at 
one  time  or  another  be  asked  by  conscientious  teachers  ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  so  many  as  one  hundred  or  even  ten  questions, 
however  good  they  may  be,  should  be  put  before  teachers  for 
constant  reference.  Teachers  above  all  persons  need  to  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  mechanism  of  their  work,  and  much 
introspection  is  of  doubtful  value. 

The  other  outline  referred  to  is  for  the  guidance  of  superin- 
tendents, and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  questions 
to  be  answered  by  them  in  their  inspection  of  the  work  of 
teachers.  Here  again  there  is  danger  of  over-analysis  in 
estimating  the  worth  of  a  teacher.  -  Some  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy  questions  must  necessarily  be  trivial  and  compara- 
tively unimportant,  and  some  of  them,  as  applied  even  to 
the  best  teachers,  must  be  marked  as  unsatisfactory.  In  rating 
the  work  of  teachers  there  is  danger  of  over-estimating  those 
features  which  are  not  satisfactory,  or  of  making  comparatively 
unimportant  features  overshadow  the  important  ones.  Upon 
any  standard  of  attainment  alone  no  one  can  be  rated  as  per- 
fect in  all  respects.  The  superintendents  themselves  would 
not  like  to  be  judged  by  such  a  standard,  and  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  judge  teachers  by  it.  Whatever  place  real  attainment 
may  have  in  estimating  a  teacher's  worth,  earnestness  and  per- 
sistence of  eifort  should  not  be  entirely  ignored. 

The  efiectiveness  of  the  superintendent's  inspection  will  be 
determined  both  by  the  character  of  his  observations  and  by 
the  use  he  makes  of  them.  The  three  parties  most  intimately 
concerned  in  such  observations  are  the  school  board,  the  teach- 
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ers  and  the  superintendent.  What  the  school  board  most 
needs  to  know  for  its  guidance  is  whether  the  work  of  a  given 
teacher  is  efficient ;  and  that,  after  all,  is  what  the  teacher 
herself  most  needs  to  know,  but  with  this  diiference,  that  the 
teacher  needs  to  be  told  such  details  of  judgment  as  will  best 
assist  her  both  by  supporting  her  in  good  ways  and  by  helping 
her  to  improve  in  ways  that  are  not  good.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  making  personal  criticisms  or  suggestions  to  teach- 
ers, lest  there  be  misunderstanding  and  friction  between  them 
and  the  superintendent.  The  three  elements  w^iich  should 
characterize  criticism  of  any  kind  are  tact,  fairness  and  kind- 
ness. In  recognizing  the  good  points  of  a  teacher's  Avork,  and 
in  always  suggesting  another  and  better  way  than  the  way 
criticised,  the  superintendent  gains  the  teacher's  respect  and 
confidence.  In  most  of  this  constructive  criticism  the  teachers 
should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  directed  to  teach  in  a 
particular  way.  The  better  way  should  be  intelligently  and 
freely  followed,  or  not  at  all.  Of  course,  if  the  neglect  or 
the  poor  method  employed  is  of  a  serious  nature,  and  is  per- 
sisted in,  there  is  little  that  the  superintendent  can  do  but  to 
report  to  the  school  board  the  nature  of  the  neglect  or  error, 
always  avoiding  the  appearance  of  anything  like  an  exercise  of 
arbitrary  authority. 

It  is  needless  perhaps  to  say  that  the  visits  of  the  superin- 
tendent should  disturb  the  school  as  little  as  possible.  It  is 
doubtful  if  anything  beyond  a  pleasant,  quiet  greeting  to  the 
teacher  upon  his  entrance  into  the  room  is  desirable.  Even 
the  kindly  "good  morning,  children,"  by  the  superintendent, 
and  the  children's  response  in  concert,  may  become  perfunctory 
and  meaningless. 

Few  interruptions  of  the  recitation  by  questions  or  remarks 
from  the  superintendent  should  be  made,  especially  if  the  ques- 
tions or  remarks  are  purposeless,  or  wdthout  meaning  to  the 
teacher.  Individual  work  with  the  pupils  at  their  seats  is  also 
no  part  of  the  superintendent's  function,  unless  he  needs  to 
know  for  any  reason  the  ability  of  certain  pupils  along  special 
lines.  But,  although  his  visits  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teacher,  there  are  times  when  the  direct  work  of  the  super- 
intendent with  the  pupils  will  be  most  desirable.     Sometimes 
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the  most  effective  way  of  suggesting  to  the  teacher  desirable 
worl?:  to  be  done  or  of  ascertaining  whether  desirable  work  has 
been  done  is  by  way  of  short  oral  or  written  examinations 
given  at  the  time  of  the  regular  visits.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
superintendent  may  desire  to  impress  upon  the  teacher  the 
importance  of  giving  to  the  pupils  much  oral  practical  M' ork  in 
arithmetic.  He  might  advise  or  even  direct  this  to  be  done, 
with  little  effect.  But  a  brief  examination  will  open  the  teach- 
er's eyes  to  the  importance  of  such  work,  especially  if  the 
results  are  poor,  and  the  examinations  along  the  same  line  are 
repeated  in  succeeding  visits.  These  examinations,  if  oral, 
may  also  illustrate  to  the  teacher  a  method  of  questioning  by 
which  the  maximum  of  thought  and  clear  expression  on  the 
part  ot  the  pupil  may  be  gained. 

The  superintendent,  if  sure  of  his  ability  as  a  .teacher,  might, 
in  addition  to  examining  pupils,  give  model  lessons  of  teaching. 
He  ought  at  least  to  be  ready  to  illustrate  a  point  of  teaching 
or  questioning  which  he  may  have  made  in  the  teachers'  meet- 
ing or  to  teachers  individually,  by  taking  a  class  of  pupils. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  teach  all  subjects  as  well  as  some  of  the 
teachers,  but  he  should  be  able  to  give  by  example  an  applica- 
tion of  any  principle  he  has  given.  This  may  be  done  in 
response  to  the  teacher's  request,  or  at  his  own  instance.  If 
at  any  time,  however,  he  desires  to  conduct  a  recitation  for  any 
cause,  he  should  always  ask  the  permission  of  the  teacher. 

The  two  classes  of  teachers  who  ought  especially  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  superintendent  are  the  poorest  teachers  and 
the  best  ones.  The  former  are  to  be  made  better,  if  possible, 
by  judicious  assistance-,  and  the  latter  are  to  be  supported  by 
judicious  praise.  Those  who  stand  between  these  two  classes 
will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  assisted  by  both  kinds  of  influences 
named.  It  may  not  be  the  superintendent's  business  to  fit 
untrained  persons  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  his  duty  to  correct  as  far  as  possible  the  poor 
methods  of  teaching  which  he  finds,  while  it  is  equally  his  duty 
to  encourage  in  all  possible  ways  the  wise  efforts  of  good 
teachers. 

All  this  suggests  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  schools 
and  of  no  little  concern  to  the  superintendent,  viz.,  how  to  get 
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rid  of  inefficient  teacliers.  A  teacher  may  fail  from  one  of  two 
causes,  — either  she  is  unable  to  improve  on  account  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  or  she  is  unable  to  improve  under  any  con- 
ditions. In  the  former  case,  the  conditions  might  be  changed 
by  transferring  her  to  another  school,  or  by  giving  her  special 
assistance ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  teacher  should  be  dismissed, 
or  be  asked  to  resign.  In  any  case,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
superintendent  has  pointed  out  to  the  teacher  her  faults,  and 
has  tried  all  the  ways  in  his  power  to  correct  them.  To  insure 
Avise  and  firm  action  on  the  part  of  the  board  in  respect  to  the 
transfer  or  removal  of  incompetent  teachers,  it  is  advisable  for 
the  superintendent  to  explain  to  individual  members  what  he 
has  done,  and  perhaps  to  show  them  the  difference  between  the 
work  of  poor  teachers  and  that  of  good  ones.  By  such  means 
members  of  the  board  whose  interests  lie  in  the  schools  will 
not  be  influenced  to  retain  incompetent  teachers  from  personal, 
political  or  sentimental  motives.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
there  are  likely  to  be  teachers  retained  in  the  schools  who  are 
not  approved  by  the  superintendent.  In  such  cases,  the  issue 
should  be  squarely  made,  wholly  on  the  ground  of  welfare  for 
the  schools.  If  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  board 
to  act  in  the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  there  is  a  persistent 
eftbrt  to  elect  and  retain  teachers  on  other  grounds  than  those 
of  efficiency,  and  if,  further,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  disapproval 
of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  people,  then  the  sooner  the 
superintendent  finds  another  field,  the  better. 

There  is  one  powerful  agency  in  the  retention  as  well  as  in 
the  election  of  poor  teachers  which  may  be  spoken  of  here, 
although  it  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  duties  of  the  superintend- 
ent, —  the  agency  of  division  committees  of  the  school  board 
to  whom  is  committed  the  duty  of  recommending  the  election 
or  re-election  of  teachers.  There  could  be  no  plan  devised 
better  calculated  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  log-rolling  than  this, 
for  the  recommendations  of  each  committee  are  expressly  made 
on  the  understanding  that  its  action  will  be  undisturbed.  Each 
committee  practically  says  that  it  will  interfere  with  no  other 
committee  so  long  as  it  is  not  interfered  with.  If  such  com- 
mittees exist,  their  powers  ought  to  be  limited  by  the  rules 
of  the  board  according  to  which  their  action  niust  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  superintendent. 
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One  very  important  if  not  essential  means  of  raising  the 
work  of  the  teachers  to  greater  efficiency  is  the  teachers'  meet- 
ing. There  are  four  different  kinds  of  teachers'  meetings  at 
present,  held  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  viz.  :  — 

1.  Meetings  of  local  teachers'  associations,  in  which  papers 
are  read  and  discussed.  These  meetings  should  be  directly  in 
charge  of  the  teachers,  with  such  assistance  as  the  superin- 
tendent may  be  able  to  give.  It  may  seem  advisable  at  these 
meetings  to  consider  matters  of  general  as  well  as  professional 
interest,  and  to  invite  one  or  more  specialists  to  present  papers 
for  discussion. 

2.  Meetings  for  reading  and  study,  in  which  some  particular 
topic  or  book  is  made  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  superin- 
tendent may  or  may  not  have  the  direction  of  these  meetings, 
although  his  advice  will  be  likely  to  be  needed  in  making  a 
choice  of  subjects.  On  some  accounts  it  will  be  found  best 
for  the  membership  of  these  circles  to  be  limited  to  a  small 
number. 

3.  General  teachers'  meetings,  in  which  matters  of  common 
interest  to  all  the  teachers  are  presented.  These  should  be 
directly  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  time  should  be  occupied  by  him.  The  most  important  and 
prominent  subject  for  consideration  at  these  meetings  should 
be  the  suggestions  of  the  superintendent,  based  upon  his  notes 
of  inspection.  These  notes  should  be  carefully  arranged,  with 
abundant  illustrations.  Following  this  in  importance  is  the 
•consideration  of  some  vital  subject  connected  with  teaching,  in 
which  there  should  be  a  free  and  full  discussion  by  the  teachers, 
preceded  by  a  short  address  either  by  the  superintendent  or 
b)y  some  other  person  invited  for  the  purpose. 

4.  Grade  meetings,  in  which  only  topics  of  special  interest 
are  considered,  such  as  the  limitations  respecting  the  work  of 
a  given  grade,  or  the  most  important  subject  to  be  taken  up. 
The  superintendent,  of  course,  will  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  discussion  of  these  subjects,  and  see  that  each  teacher 
clearly  understands  the  conclusions  reached. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  teachers' 
meetings  should  be  entirely  voluntary.  Of  course  the  aim 
should  be  to  make  the  meetings  so  attractive  and  profitable 
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that  no  teacher  will  wish  to  miss  a  single  one,  but  there  need 
be  few  meetings  which  teachers  should  feel  obliged  to  attend. 
If  possible,  the  times  of  meetings  should  be  so  arranged  that 
no  one  will  feel  overburdened  if  she  attended  them  all.  An 
average  of  one  meeting  a  week  should  be  the  maximum.  Two 
meetings  a  month  will  be  likely  to  be  as  many  as  most  teache^rs 
will  be  able  to  attend  conveniently.  Consideration  especially 
should  be  had  for  those  who  have  to  hire  a  carriage  or  walk  a 
long  distance  in  order  to  attend  the  meetings. 

The  relative  time  which  a  superintendent  should  give  to  the 
duties  of  supervision  will  of  course  depend  upon  circumstances. 
In  a  large  system  of  schools  many  of  the  duties  outlined  above 
may  well  be  performed  by  principals,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent.  In  small  places,  where  most 
of  the  teachers  are  untrained,  a  large  part  of  the  superintend- 
ent's time  should  be  given  to  actual  inspection  of  the  schools, 
and  to  such  direction  of  the  work  of  teachers  as  will  give  to  it 
the  largest  measure  of  efficiency.  But,  as  already  indicated, 
the  teachers'  efficiency  is  measured  more  by  the  self-direction 
of  their  own  intelligence  than  by  any  dictation  from  others,, 
however  intelligent  it  may  be.  A  wise  direction  of  the  work 
of  teachers,  therefore,  does  not  mean  arbitrary  dictation  or  the 
imposition  of  methods  upon  teachers  that  can  not  be  made  their 
own,  but  it  means  the  adoption  of  such  means' as  will  increase 
the  professional  knowledge  of  the  teachers,  and  help  them  to 
apply  it  in  skilful  ways. 

JOHN  T.  PKINCE, 

Agent  of  the  Board. 
Dec.  31, 1902. 
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AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

My  work  during  the  year  has  been  in  the  following  lines, 
with  some  variations  to  meet  special  conditions  :  — 

Correspondence  with  school  officials,  parents  and  teachers, 
regarding  questions  of  educational  interest ;  inspection  of 
schools ;  interviews  with  school  committees  and  superintend- 
ents ;  consultation  with  and  reports  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Board ;  planning  and  conducting  teachers'  institutes  ;  address- 
ing teachers'  meetings  and  public  gatherings  upon  topics  of 
educational  and  general  interest.  Institutes  to  benefit  one 
thousand  teachers  from  seventy-five  different  towns  of  west- 
ern Massachusetts  have  been  held  during  the  year. 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  hold  the  larger  number  of  insti- 
tutes in  the  smaller  towns,  to  aid  the  teachers  who  have  less 
professional  advantages  than  are  enjoyed  b}^  those  in  cities  and 
large  towns.  Very  instructive  lectures  and  lessons  have  been 
given  by  university  and  college  professors,  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  school  superintendents  and  teachers 
of  high  standing.  A  few  institutes  have  been  held  in  cities 
and  larger  towns  for  local  benefit,  and  to  reach  teachers  of 
near-by  towns  with  the  advantages  of  meetings  of  special 
excellence.  The  following  program  of  an  institute  held  in 
Holyoke  indicates  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  done  :  — 

A  Teachers'  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  held  in  the  High  School  Building,  Holyoke,  on  Saturday,  Oct. 
11,  1902. 

Program. 
9.00  A.M.     Opening  Exercises. 
9.10  a.m.     Address,  —  The  Higher  Function   of    the   Course   of    Study, 

George  H.  Martin,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 
10.00  a.m.    Educative  Seat  AVork,  Primary  Section,  Miss  Mary  I.  Love- 
joy,  Maiden. 
10.00  A.M.     Reading,  Gi'ammar  Section,  Thomas    M.  Balliet,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Springfield. 
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10.00  A.M.     Mathematics, High  School  Section, George  D.  Olds,  Professor 

of  Mathematics,  Amherst  College. 
10.50  A.M.     Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Primary  Section,  W.  A.  Baldwin, 

Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis. 
10.50  A.M.     Detailed  and  Perspective  Geograjjhy,  Grammar  Section,  Frank 
M.  McMuRRY,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, Columbia  University. 
10.50  A.M.    English   Literatm-e,    High   School   Section,  Carroll  Lewis 

Maxcy,  Professor  of  English,  Williams  College. 
11.30  a.m.     Address,  —  The  Process  of  Learning,  Paul  H.  Hands,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Harvard  University . 
2.00  p.m.     Address,  —  The  Social  Function  in  Teaching,  Mrs.  Kate  Gan- 
nett Wells,  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 
3.00  p.m.    Address,  —  How  School  Instruction  can  be  made  Less  Theo- 
retical, Dr.  McMdrry. 
That  there  may  be  no  delay  in  carrying  out  the  program,  teachers  are 
requested  to  be  present  and  seated  at  the  hour  of  the  opening  exercise. 

Evening  Session.  —  Friday  evening,  October  10,  at  7.45  o'clock,  there 
will  be  public  exercises  in  the  high  school  auditorium,  Holyoke.  Brief 
addresses  will  be  made  by  Hon.  Arthur  B.  Chapin,  mayor ;  Grenville  T. 
Fletcher,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education ;  Louis  P.  Nash, 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools;  Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley,  president  of 
Mt  Holyoke  College ;  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Harvard  University.  Citizens 
of  Holyoke  and  others  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

Frank  A.  Hill, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 
Grenville  T.  Fletcher, 

Agent  of  the  Board 

The  institutes  and  teachers'  meetings  have  been  of  unusual 
interest  and  profit  during  the  year.  Exhibits  of  work  done  by 
the  pupils  in  the  diiferent  towns  of  a  supervision  district  and 
exercises  by  the  children  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers 
at  the  public  meetings  have  especially  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  many  citizens  present.  One  result  of  these  annual 
gatherings  of  school  officials,  parents,  teachers  and  pupils 
appears  in  the  more  earnest  co-operation  of  home  and  school. 
Efficient  superintendence  and  instruction,  supplemented  by 
active  interest  upon  the  part  of  the  people,  determine  the  value 
of  the  schools. 

Superintend  ence  . 

Only  eight  towns  in  western  Massachusetts  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1902  are  without  special  superintendents  of  their 
schools.     Two  towns,  Sandisfield  and  Tolland,  have  not  been 
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able  to  gain  admission  to  neighboring  unions.  Belchertown 
and  Enfield  too-etlier  have  schools  enouo-h  to  form  a  union,  but 
at  this  writing  the  school  committees  of  the  two  towns  have 
not  taken  action.  The  withdrawal  of  Williamsburg  from  the 
old  union  composed  of  the  towns  of  Conway,  Sunderland, 
Whately  and  Williamsburg,  to  form  a  new  union  with  Chester- 
field and  Worthington,  will  probably  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  union,  composed  of  the  towns  of  Conway,  Deerfield, 
Sunderland  and  Whately. 

It  seems  probable  that  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
in  September,  1903,  all  of  the  towns  in  the  four  western 
counties  will  be  under  special  superintendence  of  schools. 
The  union  composed  of  East  Longmeadow,  Hampden,  Long- 
meadow,  Ludlow  and  Wilbraham,  with  forty-eight  schools,  is 
too  large,  both  in  territory  and  in  the  number  of  schools,  for 
one  person  satisfactorily  to  supervise.  Some  readjustment  of 
these  towns  is  desirable.  For  want  of  other  openings,  the 
towns  of  Heath  and  Rowe  have  joined  the  union  formerly  com- 
posed of  Charlemont,  Florida,  Monroe  and  Hawley.  These 
six  towns,  with  thirty-seven  schools,  form  a  union  much  too 
large  in  area  for  one  superintendent.  Some  better  plan  may 
be  possible  when  a  general  readjustment  of  towns  becomes 
necessary. 

Extension  of  Superintendence  in  1902. 
Alford,  Clarksburg,  Hancock,  Lanesborough,  Mount  Wash- 
ington and  New  Ashford,  in  Berkshire  County  ;  Greenwich  and 
Prescott,  in  Hampshire  County  ;  Heath,  New  Salem  and  Shutes- 
bury,  in  Franklin  County,  have  joined  or  formed  supervision 
urnions.  Some  towns  have  found  readjustment  advisable  or 
necessary  to  accommodate  themselves  better  or  to  enable  other 
towns  to  secure  superintendence.  Other  changes  may  be  need- 
ful. These  may  be  made  through  action  of  the  school  com- 
mittees or  by  State  authority,  if  necessarj^  to  bring  all  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth  under  efficient  superintendence  of  schools. 
Personal  or  selfish  motives  must  not  prevail  regarding  unions 
with  other  towns  that  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  law, 
especially  to  participation  in  the  sum  of  $1,250  which  the 
State  grants  to  a  group  of  towns  raising  $750  for  salary  of 
the  superintendent. 
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Status  and  Eesults  of  Superintendence. 

Superintendents  of  good  judgment  and  tact  are  finding  their 
right  relation  to  intelligent  committees  that  have  only  the 
highest  interests  of  the  schools  in  mind.  Some  superintend- 
ents are  not  fully  equipped  educationally  and  professionally, 
and  some  school  committees  do  not  yet  realize  the  true  relation 
they  should  bear  to  the  superintendent  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  to  the  schools.  Upon  the  whole,  the  status  of  the 
good  superintendent  is  improving. 

It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  money  contributed  by  the  State 
in  support  of  teaching  and  supervising  the  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth should  be  expended,  to  some  extent,  under  State 
authority  or  direction.  In  determining  the  qualifications  and 
work  of  teachers  for  purposes  of  salary  increase  in  small  towns, 
the  Board  of  Education  exercises,  by  direction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, control.  Similar  conditions  should  obtain  regarding  the 
qualification  and  work  of  union  superintendents.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  for  the  ofiice,  it  may  be  well  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  name  a  list  of  suitable  candidates  from 
which  committees  may  select.  Most  committees  will  welcome 
such  a  plan,  as  improving  the  prospect  of  securing  competent 
persons  for  the  position.  The  influence  of  superintendents  has 
been  felt  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools  in  a  degree  propor- 
tionate to  their  personal  ability  and  freedom  of  action.  If  the 
superintendent  is  wise  in  conducting  teachers'  meetings,  so  that 
subjects  and  methods  pertaining  to  schoolroom  work  shall 
receive  due  and  helpful  consideration,  and  if  he  supplements 
these  efforts  by  judicious  personal  aid  through  school  visitation, 
he  may  be  most  efllciently  a  "teacher  of  teachers."  Written 
outlines  of  work  and  suggestions  of  ways  and  means  placed  in 
the  hands  of  teachers  may  be  of  value  ;  but  the  individuality  of 
the  teacher,  a  reasonable  liberty  of  thought  and  action  for  a 
definite  purpose  that  is  right,  should  not  be  unduly  restricted. 
The  wise  superintendent  learns  much  from  his  best  teachers 
that  he  can  carry  to  others. 

Consolidation  of  Schools. 
Among  the  advantages  of  the  policy  of  consolidating  small 
schools  are  larger  and  more  interesting  schools  both  for  pupils 
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and  teachers,  and  a  better  classification  of  pupils  as  to  maturity, 
acquirements  and  needs.  The  social  life  becomes  more  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  than  it  is  in  very  small  schools.  There  is  a 
growth  of  healthy  emulation  as  well  as  a  stimulation  of  interest 
in  the  recitation  that  is  due  to  larger  numbers  in  the  classes. 
If  a  union  of  schools  makes  possible  the  employment  of  two  or 
three  teachers  in  one  building  or  in  near  buildings,  there  may 
be  a  profitable  gradation  into  primary  and  grammar  classes, 
but  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  introduce  the  finer  grading 
that  is  possible  and  profitable  in  the  schools  of  large  towns  and 
cities. 

Among  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  more  complete  consolida- 
tion are  the  persistent  opposition  of  some  people  to  the  closing 
of  schools  in  the  old  districts  when  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
retaining  them,  and  their  objection  to  the  transportation  of 
young  children  long  distances  in  inclement  weather  in  unsuit- 
able carriages  with  untrustworthy  drivers.  The  last  objection 
is  valid,  and  should  prohibit  conveyance  unless  conditions  can 
be  improved.  In  some  country  towns,  with  extended  area, 
bad  roads  and  widely  scattered  population,  consolidation  may 
be  impossible.  In  such  cases  the  best  instruction  available 
should  be  furnished  in  the  local  schoolhouse.  If  a  school  is  in 
a  good  neighborhood,  with  an  attendance  of  fifteen  or  twenty- 
five  pupils,  it  should  be  continued,  as  instruction  under  these 
conditions  may  be  of  more  value  than  that  obtainable  in  a 
consolidated  school. 

Special  State  Aid  to  Small  Towns.  / 

Requirement  by  the  State  of  a  longer  school  year,  free  text- 
books, school  superintendence  and  a  higher  standard  of  teach- 
ing service,  places  too  heavy  a  financial  burden  upon  many 
small  towns  having  a  low  relative  valuation  and  a  scattered 
population. 

The  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  to  towns  supposed  to  be  most  in  need  of  State  aid  has 
been  helpful,  and  in  many  instances  absolutely  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  even  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year, 
the  original  limit.  The  law  of  1896-97,  granting  special  aid 
to  towns  having  a  valuation  less  than  $350,000,  has  been  of 
much  more  practical  value  this  year  than  in  preceding  years  in 
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towns  observing  the  required  conditions.  There  has  been  a 
more  careful  selection  of  teachers,  through  that  examination 
which  the  law  prescribes  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  so 
far  as  possible,  whether  or  not  they  possess  "exceptional 
ability."  Skilled  oversight  of  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  their 
schools  has  already  secured  important  improvements.  As  the 
oversight  improves,  further  gains  may  be  expected. 

These  favorable  conditions  have  obtained  in  towns  that  em- 
ploy superintendents  of  ability,  firmness  and  faithfulness  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law,  to  whom  the  committee 
has  entrusted  authority  to  select  and  direct  the  teachers. 
Kesults  have  been  unsatisfactory,  in  most  instances,  when 
superintendents  have  been  allowed  no  voice  or  influence  in  the 
employment  of  teachers  or  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
Inspection  by  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
work  of  teachers  receiving  aid  from  the  State  is  a  peculiar  and 
responsible  duty.  The  "  exceptional  ability"  specified  in  the 
law  should  be  of  as  high  an  order  as  can  be  obtained  for  the 
wages  paid,  which  are  generally  $7  or  $8  a  week,  or  in  a  few 
cases,  in  the  larger  schools,  $9  or  $10.  Of  these  amounts,  the 
State  pays  $2  a  week.  Committees  and  superintendents  are 
expected  to  ask  approval  of  no  teacher  who  has  not  passed 
a  "  special  examination  "  as  to  "  exceptional  ability."  Normal 
school  graduates  or  teachers  who  have  had  successful  experi- 
ence are  generally  promising  candidates  for  such  schools. 
Candidates  with  less  equipment  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess 
"exceptional  ability,"  though  they  may  pass  a  satisfiictory 
examination  as  to  general  education.  The  State  and  the  town 
are  in  duty  bound  to  secure  the  best  possible  qualifications  in 
these  teachers. 

Of  the  large  number  of  teachers  who  have  been  approved, 
the  majority  have  done  very  satisfactory  work,  and  some  of 
them  excellent  work.  A  few  have  not  been  so  successful  as 
was  anticipated  from  their  examination  and  the  inspection  of 
their  schools.  Some  teachers  have  failed  of  approval.  Taking 
all  results  into  consideration,  the  standard  of  the  country 
schools  has  been  considerably  raised  by  this  form  of  special 
aid.  Many  young  women  of  good  natural  abilities  have  been 
stimulated  to  take  a  complete  or  special  course  at  a  normal 
school.     The  State,  now  supporting  nine  normal  schools  for 
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general  professional  education,  has  a  right  to  expect  of  young 
teachers  attendance  at  these  schools. 

The  following  brief  list  of  suggestions  made  to  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  have  proved  of  service  :  — 

Some  Qualifications  that  indicate  ' '  Exceptional  Ability  " 

IN  Teacheks. 

Good  morals  and  manners. 

Good  scholarship ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  to 
be  taught. 

Professional  training,  or  successful  experience  in  teaching. 

Ability  to  teach  and  discipline,  as  manifested  in  the  school. 

Orderly  habits,  as  indicated  by  personal  appearance,  condi- 
tion of  schoolroom  and  surroundings. 

Good  judgment  in  the  classification  of  children,  assignment 
of  lessons,  cultivation  of  habits  of  study,  independent  thinking 
and  clear  expression  of  thought. 

Skill  in  conducting  recitations. 

Eecognition  of  the  peculiarities  and  needs  of  individual 
pupils. 

Evidence  of  intelligent  effort  to  promote  the  self-develop- 
ment of  children,  on  physical,  mental  and  moral  lines. 

Tact  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  school. 

Committees  and  Superintendents. 

Committees  and  superintendents  should  co-operate  in  intelli- 
gent, harmonious  action  to  secure  efiiciency  in  school  adminis- 
tration. The  proper  status  of  the  superintendent  as  an  expert 
in  educational  matters  should  be  recognized.  He  should  be 
required  to  formulate  and  to  submit  to  the  committee  plans  for 
organization  and  management  of  the  schools.  The  committee 
should  meet  as  a  board  to  consider  measures  proposed  by  the 
superintendents  ;  if  these  are  accepted,  wholly  or  partially, 
the  superintendent  should  be  given  authority  to  execute  the 
plans  accepted.  The  practice  that  still  exists  in  some  towns 
of  assigning  certain  schools  to  different  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  are  to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers  and  to  visit 
only  these  schools,  is  illegal  and  mischievous. 

The  committee  may  very  properly  visit  schools  occasionally, 
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to  inspect  the  work  of  the  superintendent,  teachers  and  pupils  ; 
but  the  general  management  of  school  affairs,  other  than  that 
of  a  legislative  and  financial  character,  should  he  through  the 
superintendent.  Subjects  and  methods  of  teaching  have  greatly 
changed  within  the  last  fifty  years  ;  and  the  arranging  of  courses 
of  study  and  the  directing  of  instruction  and  management  have 
become  now  a  professional  vocation.  The  superintendent  should 
be  selected  with  great  care.  As  a  man  of  high  moral  character, 
good  education,  professional  training,  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  he  may  exert  a  great  and  good  influence  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  as  well  as  upon  the  teachers  and  children  in 
the  schools. 

Pecuniary  Support  of  Schools. 

The  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  should  continue  to  be, 
in  as  large  a  measure  as  possible,  a  matter  of  local  effort.  The 
interest  of  the  home  and  of  the  town  in  the  education  of  the 
children  must  be  continued  through  contribution  to  educational 
expenses.  Most  of  the  rural  communities  have  a  low  relative 
valuation  back  of  each  pupil  in  school  membership,  and  the 
basis  of  this  valuation  in  ownership  of  land  often  yields  little 
or  no  money  for  tax  paying.  The  scattered  population  over 
wide  areas  of  land  with  poor  roads  makes  small  schools  neces- 
sary, thus  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  schooling  for  each 
pupil,  reaching  in  some  towns  $40  per  year,  against  $10  or  $15 
per  year  in  thickly  settled  towns  with  large  schools.  When 
some  consolidation  of  schools  can  be  effected,  the  convey- 
ance of  pupils  is  nearly  as  expensive  as  the  continuance  of 
a  school.  This  class  of  towns  must  continue  to  have  large 
State  aid. 

Property  valuation  does  not  always  fairly  represent  a  town's 
ability  to  support  its  schools.  A  factory  population  usually 
means  a  large  number  of  children  to  educate  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  taxable  property.  Towns  of  this  class  will  con- 
tinue to  need  aid  from  th^  State  for  school  purposes  for  some 
years. 

The  determination  to  have  good  schools,  though  at  heavy 
local  expense,  is  very  praiseworthy.  With  the  increase  in 
the  foreign  population,  the  influence  of  the  public  school  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  good  citizenship. 
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In  the  continuance  and  possible  increase  of  State  aid  there 
must  be  legislation  that  will  make  sure  that  every  dollar  appro- 
priated is  expended  by  the  towns  for  school  purposes. 

Upon  another  class  of  municipalities  school  expenses  press 
heavily.  The  population  and  property  valuation  are  not  large, 
and  yet  the  schools  are  maintained  at  a  high  grade.  Tax  rates 
are  necessarily  high,  but  the  people  receive  from  their  excellent 
schools  all  they  cost.  In  these  towns  it  seems  probable  that 
wealth  will  increase  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  school 
expenses.  Country  towns  have  few  privileges  ;  school  advan- 
tages in  some  respects  will  never  compare  favorably  with  those 
in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  It  is  impossible  fully  to  equalize 
opportunities  and  expenses.  The  old  Commonwealth  is  mak-" 
ing  commendable  effort  to  grant  aid  where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  New  Rueal  School. 

The  new  rural  school  has  fewer  and  younger  pupils  than  its 
noted  ancestor  registered.  It  represents  many  nationalities, 
varied  abilities  and  diverse  home  conditions.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  scion  of  the  old  stock.  The  schoolhouse  is  generally 
superior  to  the  old  one  in  appearance,  comfort  and  con- 
venience. The  school  year  has  been  lengthened  to  thirty- 
two  weeks.  The  town  furnishes  the  text-books ;  there  are 
more  of  them  than  formerly,  and  most  of  them  are  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  children,  especially  to  the  needs 
of  the  younger  ones. 

The  teacher  of  the  new  school  is  a  young  woman.  The 
"master"  is  seldom  seen  in  the  teacher's  desk.  In  some 
respects  his  disappearance  is  a  loss.  Discipline  and  instruc- 
tion are  less  forceful.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils, 
frequently  from  fifty  to  ten,  and  the  absence  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who  used  to  occupy  the  back  seats  of  the  old 
schoolhouse  during  the  winter  terms  have  withdrawn  much 
from  the  power  and  dignity  possessed  by  the  oldtime  district 
school. 

The  new  rural  school  has  better  advantages  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  children,  especially  in  language.  This  is 
a  very  important  improvement,  especially  as  a  majority  of 
pupils  leave  school  at  the  compulsory  age  limit.     Pupils  in  the 
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rural  school  have  a  valuable  privilege  in  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  instruction  given  to  classes  of  higher  or  lower 
grades  during  every  year  they  are  connected  with  the  school. 
This  peculiar  condition  of  an  ungraded  school  is  one  source 
of  its  value  in  keeping  pupils  constantly  in  touch  with  all  the 
branches  taught.  It  has  been  observed  that  young  women  who 
have  had  only  the  advantages  of  a  good  rural  school  are  fre- 
quently the  best  teachers  in  schools  of  that  kind.  The  country 
school  of  to-day  frequently  enjoys  special  instruction  in  draw- 
ing and  music. 

The  best  results  of  the  oldtime  district  school  came  from  the 
influence  of  homes  of  industry,  frugality  and  morality.  The 
children  were  taught  to  economize  expenses,  to  work  in 
the  house,  the  barn,  the  garden,  the  field.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  woodpile  and  woodbox,  and  with  all  the  occupations 
of  farm  life.  They  are  now  intelligent  and  industrious  citizens 
of  the  State.  Let  the  new  rural  school  utilize,  then,  all  the 
advantages  of  country  life. 

High  School  Privileges. 
The  extension  of  high  school  privileges  by  the  law  of  1902 
through  State  aid  to  all  towns  not  previously  required  by  law 
to  maintain  high  schools  will  be  appreciated  by  the  people. 
The  proposed  schools  will  have  a  stimulating  efifect  upon  the 
graded  and  the  rural  schools,  elevating  the  standard  of  work  to 
secure  promotion.  The  new  country  high  school  should  be 
adapted  to  the  present-day  needs  of  the  people  in  the  smaller 
towns.  The  course  of  study  should  include  English,  natural 
science,  history  and  a  limited  amount  of  mathematics,  with 
much  less  attention  to  ancient  and  modern  languages  than  has 
been  given  to  them  in  city  high  schools.  Let  the  course  of 
study  and  methods  of  instruction  be  such  as  to  meet  the 
demand  for  an  education  truly  practical. 

Requirements  and  Results. 
Courses  of  study  to  meet  the  "formation"  and  "informa- 
tion "  theories  of  educators  continue  to  expand  along  lines  of 
quantity  rather  than  quality,  without  due  regard  to  what  pupils 
can  well  and  profitably  do.     If  teachers  were  wise  and  coura- 
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geous  enough  to  try  to  fit  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching  to  the  individual  needs  of  pupils,  better  results  would 
be  attained.  Too  roany  hours  are  spent  in  the  vitiated  air  of 
many  schoolrooms.  Abolition  of  the  oldtime  outdoor  recess  is 
a  serious  loss  to  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  In  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  "No 
indoor  calisthenics  offer  any  equivalent  in  value  to  the  outdoor 
recess." 

There  is  doubtless  too  much  time  spent  in  the  study  of 
books.  Pupils  at  graduation  find  themselves  in  a  measure 
unacquainted  with  the  duties  that  confront  them  at  the  opening 
of  active  life.  Teaching  should  bring  them  into  touch  with 
living  conditions. 

Child  Study. 

Recently,  educators  have  given  much  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, reaching  some  very  wise  as  well  as  some  very  foolish 
conclusions.  The  child's  mental  activities  have  been,  until 
recently,  the  manifestations  most  carefully  observed.  Some 
investigations  have  revealed  the  fact  that  the  early  phases  of 
the  physical  life  of  the  child  are  of  the  highest  importance ; 
that  his  natural  tendencies  are  to  bodily  exercises  as  well  as  to 
mental  activities,  the  one  class  afifecting  the  other  reciprocally. 
Processes  of  education  should  evidently  recognize  these  con- 
ditions. The  principles  and  practices  of  the  best  simple  home 
life  in  the  house  and  out  of  doors  do  more  to  educate  the  child 
during  the  first  four  years  of  his  existence  than  is  accomplished 
by  that  number  of  years  in  the  schoolroom  later.  He  gains 
command  of  most  of  his  physical  powers  ;  he  learns  to  speak 
quite  readily  the  English  language,  whatever  may  be  his 
nationality.  He  never  learns  to  speak  any  other  modern  lan- 
guage so  well,  in  the  same  time,  during  later  life.  He  is  quite 
in  touch  with  his  home  and  neighborhood  environment.  He 
knows  many  people  and  what  they  do,  and  in  his  plays  he 
imitates  many  activities  and  invents  many  things.  School  life 
should  continue  the  trend  so  manifestly  natural  and  valuable. 
Home  must  hold  its  grip  upon  the  child ;  activity  of  body  and 
mind. must  have  both  freedom  and  direction.  The  kindergar- 
ten has  merit,  but  does  not  fulfill  the  mission  of  child  educa- 
tion.    If  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,  we  may  learn  something 
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of  the  process  of  evolution  through  education  by  examination 
of  the  best  product  of  good  citizenship  that  the  times  furnish. 

Educational  Progress. 
There  has  been  very  encouraging  progress  during  the  year  in 
many  respects.  A  marked  improvement  in  schoolhouses  and 
outbuildings  in  some  towns  is  in  evidence.  New  desks  and 
seats  have  been  purchased ;  slate  blackboards  have  taken  the 
place  of  half-painted  plastering  unfit  for  use.  Very  few  maps 
and  charts  of  any  value  have  been  placed  in  rural  schools,  but 
a  better  quality  appears  in  the  graded  school  buildings.  A 
larger  supply  and  a  greater  variety  of  text-books,  with  some 
addition  to  the  small  stock  of  reference  books,  are  often  found. 
Some  illustrative  material  for  drawing  and  number  work  has 
been  purchased.  The  use  of  the  brush  with  ink  or  water 
colors  by  children  is  indicated  by  numerous  drawings  of 
flowers,  leaves  and  various  objects.  These  often  adorn  the 
bare  and  sometimes  unsightly  walls  of  the  "  old  red  school- 
house."  Minerals  from  the  ledge  and  various  kinds  of  woods 
from  the  forest  make  interesting  and  instructive  cabinets,  in 
which  the  children  take  much  pride,  increasing  their  store  by 
daily  excursions  in  wood  and  field.-  As  spring  opens,  the  com- 
ing of  the  flowers  and  birds  is  recorded,  names,  times  and 
localities  being  noted  in  books.  This  is  a  profitable  form  of 
nature  study  in  country  schools. 

Geography. 
In  the  best  schools  geography  is  an  outdoor  study,  the 
teacher  taking  excursions  with  the  pupils,  noting  the  forms  of 
land  and  water,  the  products  of  the  ground,  the  occupations  of 
the  people,  the  modes  of  living,  the  methods  of  communication. 
The  wild  animals  are  studied  as  to  location  and  method  of 
living.  This  knowledge  lays  a  foundation  for  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  greater  world  beyond  the  pupil's  environment, 
through  the  text,  maps  and  pictures  of  the  geography. 

Reading. 
Material  for  reading,  adapted  to  the  best  methods  of  know- 
ing words  and  understanding  thought  expression  in  writing  or 
printing,  is  better  and  more  abundant  than  ever  before.     This 
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is  especially  true  in  connection  with  primary  instruction  in 
reading.  Some  little  improvement  may  be  recorded  in  the 
method  and  results  of  oral  readins;  in  the  o-rammar  and  hioh 
school  grades. 

Language  and  Grammar. 
The  teaching  of  English  throuo-h  lano;uao-e  lessons  and  crram- 
mar  shows  some  gain,  especially  in  the  drill  in  oral  and  written 
language,  which  has  proved  valuable  in  cultivating  facility  and 
accuracy  of  thought  expression. 

Arithmetic. 
Some  eifort  to  reduce  so-called  practical  arithmetic  to  the 
essentials  in  matter  by  teaching  fundamental  principles  and 
processes  more  thoroughly  is  apparent,  but  the  tendency  of 
modern  text-books  to  include  almost  innumerable  examples 
and  problems,  many  of  them  unreasonably  complicated  and 
devoid  of  relation  to  actual  business  transactions,  leads  to  a 
waste  of  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

Number  Work. 
Eeduction  of  number  work  to  the  minimum  of  quantity  in 
the  primary  grades  is  a  hopeful  sign;  it  reflects  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  child  mind  and  the  real  needs  of  young 
children.  A  prominent  teacher  who  has  experimented  for 
several  years  with  many  children  has  reached  this  conclusion  : 
"  If  one  pupil  takes  the  modern  number  drill  for  the  first  three 
years  of  school  life,  and  another  pupil  of  equal  ability  begins 
number  study  two  years  later,  the  second  pupil  will  have  as 
much  valuable  arithmetical  knowledo-e  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  as  is  possessed  by  the  first  pupil." 

Algebra. 
The  study  of  algebra  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  is  a  relief 
from  the  almost  constant  study  of  arithmetic  from  the  lowest 
primary  to  the  high  school.  It  introduces  new  conditions  and 
methods,  aw^akens  mental  activity  of  a  different  kind,  stimu- 
lates the  reasoning  process  and  prepares  the  mind  for  still 
more  advanced  mathematical  study.  Arithmetic  may  profitably 
give  place  to  algebra  for  one  or  two  years  of  school  life. 
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Drawing  and  Music. 
Drawing  makes  but  little  progress  in  the  rural  schools,  for 
want  of  systematic  persistent  instruction,  few  teachers  being 
familiar  enough  with  the  subject  to  teach  it  intelligently.  The 
same  holds  true  of  music.  Some  groups  of  towns  under  union 
superintendence  of  schools  combine  to  employ  one  person 
who  can  teach  music  and  drawing.  The  result  has  been  very 
satisfactory. 

Nature  Study. 

Nature  study  has  been  a  somewhat  indefinite  term  as  to 
material  and  method.  As  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  general 
consensus  of  opinion  about  what  should  be  done.  The  open 
book  of  nature  is  before  the  child,  and  as  he  runs  he  reads 
much,  but  in  a  disconnected  way.  Through  direction  and 
instruction  he  should  become  familiar  wdth  the  manifestations 
of  vegetable  and  of  animal  life  about  him,  with  the  growth, 
movement  and  use  of  each.  Land  and  water  forms,  weather 
and  seasons,  should  become  familiar  to  him.  Always  the  larger 
conditions  should  come  first,  the  smaller  later. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
As  modern  education  regards  the  child  as  a  physical  being, 
it  must  necessarily  give  special  thought  to  the  structure  of  his 
body  and  to  the  care  of  his  health.  Attention  should  not  be 
given  to  internal  organs  first,  nor  to  a  consideration  of  possible 
dangers  to  his  physical  and  mental  well-being  in  the  future. 
The  child's  life  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  fear  of  con- 
sequences ;  it  should  be  unconsciously  guarded  by  instinct  and 
by  the  care  of  others  from  harm.  In  the  home  and  in  early 
school  life  children  should  be  encourao;ed  to  indul2:e  in  active 
plays,  and  influenced  by  example  and  judicious  instruction  to 
habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  In  the  third  year  of  the 
primary  grade,  possibly  earlier,  some  oral  instruction  may  be 
given  and  simple  reading  matter  may  be  used  bearing  upon 
the  structure  and  care  of  the  body.  In  the  grammar  grades 
there  must  be  considerable  use  of  good  books  to  teach  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  and  to  impress  upon  pupils  the  danger  of 
indulo:ence  in  stimulants,  narcotics  and  other  harmful  things. 
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Many  teachers  are  giving  conscientious  attention  to  the  subject, 
realizing  that  the  cultivation  of  the  social  virtues  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  will  power  against  evil  tendencies  and 
influences  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  State. 

The  Teaching  Foece. 

The  teaching  force  has  materially  improved  during  the  year, 
for  several  reasons.  A  larger  number  of  normal  school  gradu- 
ates  have  been  employed ;  through  the  lengthening  of  the 
school  year  in  country  towns  and  the  paying  of  higher  wages 
on  account  of  State  aid,  it  has  become  possible  to  secure  better 
teachers.  More  efficient  supervision  of  schools,  closer  State 
inspection  of  teachers'  work  in  towns  receiving  special  aid 
from  the  State,  and  co-operation  of  the  home  and  the  school, 
have  contributed  to  the  educational  progress  of  the  year. 
There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  along  old  ways  and  new 
ones  to  make  the  schools  still  more  efficient. 


Dec.  31,  1902. 


G.  T.  FLETCHER, 

Agent  of  the  Board. 


Appendix  C. 


EEPORT  OF  J.  W.  MACDOKALD, 

AGENT  OF  THE   BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902,  I  have  worked  in 
ninety-nine  towns  and  cities,  giving  from  one  to  three  days 
to  each,  and  have  visited  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  teachers 
in  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  schools. 

I  have  made  eight  special  reports  to  superintendents  and 
school  committees,  have  delivered  sixty-nine  addresses,  and 
have  written  over  four  hundred  official  letters. 

A  few  weeks  of  the  time,  including  a  part  of  July,  were 
occupied  in  helping  the  organization  of  supervision  unions, 
and,  as  usual,  the  greater  part  of  the  first  month  and  a  half  in 
the  fall  was  given  to  teachers'  institutes. 

I  have  made  the  utmost  effort  with  the  means  at  my  disposal 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  institutes  for  which  it  has 
devolved  upon  me  to  make  arrangements,  and  the  letters 
of  commendation  received  from  superintendents  and  school 
committees  are  evidences  that  such  institutes  have  been  in 
a  measure  successful.  The  general  advance  in  educational 
ideals  throughout  the  State  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to 
put  into  our  programs  nothing  less  than  the  very  best  instruc- 
tion attainable.  With  this  fact  in  view,  and  also  with  the 
feeling  that  committees  should  not  be  asked  to  close  their 
schools  for  an  institute,  unless  a  profitable  return  for  so  doing 
could  be  furnished,  I  have  tried  to  have  the  instruction  definite 
and  practical,  and  to  secure  as  instructors  those  who  could 
speak  both  from  a  fulness  of  experience  and  from  a  knowledge 
of  educational  principles,  —  a  precaution  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  promulgation  of  plausible  but  fallacious  devices 
whose  name  is  legion.  To  prevent  such  promulgation  there  is 
need  of  speakers  who  have  an  ample  knowledge  of  their  subjects, 
together  with  the  two  qualifications  I  have  mentioned  above. 
It   is    not   easy    to    get    speakers   whom   it     is    safe   to   put 
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on  an  institute  program,  particularly  in  high  school  work, 
because  the  ablest  public  school  teachers,  who  alone,  as  a 
general  rule,  have  the  requisite  practical  experience,  cannot 
conveniently  be  spared  from  their  schools,  and  they  not  infre- 
quently, too,  lack  skill  in  presenting  their  excellent  ideas  and 
methods.  The  normal  school  teachers  have  rendered  me  very 
efficient  help  during  the  fall,  and  I  would  take  this  means  of 
thanking  them,  and  also  the  school  committees  and  superin- 
tendents who  have  generously  permitted  me  to  levy  on  their 
teaching  forces,  for  valuable  assistance. 

My  evening  work  during  the  year  has  been  much  lessened 
by  my  being  relieved  from  the  duty  of  arranging  for  a  State 
summer  institute ;  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  held  my 
present  position  I  have  had  no  State  institute  work  to  do  in 
July.  I  would  add  that  from  the  number  of  letters  of  inquiry 
received  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  in  1902,  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  there  is  a  real  need  of  a  State 
summer  institute  of  the  general  character  of  those  that  have 
been  held  at  Salem  and  Laurel  Park,  though  the  coming  sum- 
mer will  probably  be  unfavorable  for  one,  on  account  of  the 
meetino;  in  Boston  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Course  of  Studies  for  Small  High  Schools. 

A  practical  course  of  studies  for  the  small  high  school,  that 
is,  the  high  school  of  four  teachers  or  less,  is,  under  present 
conditions,  one  of  our  most  difficult  and  perplexing  educational 
problems.  I  say  "  under  present  conditions,"  for  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  of  conditions  under  which  a  fairly  satisfactory  solu- 
tion would  be  easy. 

The  difficulty  arises  for  the  most  part  from  the  fact  that  the 
law  specifically  requires  high  schools  to  do  certain  work,  and 
public  sentiment  demands  that  they  do  still  other  work,  and  to 
do  both  seems  impossible  with  a  small  corps  of  teachers. 

To  explain  :  the  law  requires  high  schools  to  fit  pupils  for 
normal  schools,  technical  schools  and  colleges.  It  may  be  well 
to  quote  it  from  the  Revised  Laws,  chapter  42,  section  2  :  — 

Every  city  and  every  town  coutaining,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  state  or  national,  five  hundred  families  or  householders,  shall, 
and  any  other  town  may,  maintain  a  high  school,  adequately  equipped, 
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which  shall  be  kept  by  a  principal  and  such  assistants  as  may  be 
needed,  of  competent  ability  and  good  morals,  who  shall  give  instruc- 
tion in  such  subjects  designated  in  the  preceding  section  as  the  school 
committee  consider  expedient  to  be  taught  in  the  high  school,  and  in 
such  additional  subjects  as  may  be  required  for  the  general  purpose 
of  training  and  culture,  as  tvell  as  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils 
for  admission  to  state  normal  schools,  technical  schools  and  colleges. 
One  or  more  courses  of  study,  at  least  four  years  in  length,  shall  be 
maintained  in  each  such  high  school  and  it  shall  be  kept  open  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  city  or  town  for  at  least  forty 
weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in  each  year,  A  town  may  cause 
instruction  to  be  given  in  a  portion  only  of  the  foregoing  require- 
ments if  it  makes  adequate  provision  for  instruction  in  the  others  in 
the  high  school  of  another  city  or  town. 

This,  then,  is  the  law.  I  have  italicized  the  clause  which 
bears  on  the  present  discussion.  It  will  appear  from  this  that 
to  a  certain  extent  the  selection  and  control  of  the  his^h  school 
course  of  studies  is  taken  from  the  school  committees  and 
vested  in  the  faculties  of  colleges  and  technical  schools.  What- 
ever change  in  the  way  of  altering  or  increasing  requirements 
these  institutions  see  fit  to  make,  the  school  committee  must 
accept  as  mandatory  on  the  high  school,  if  the  town  is  required 
by  law  to  have  one,  and  practically  so  when  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  public  opinion,  justly,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
demands  that  the  high  school  furnish  courses  of  instruction 
that  will  be  suited  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  eighty  or 
more  out  of  every  hundred  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools 
who  are  not  going  to  either  the  normal  school,  the  technical 
school  or  the  college. 

There  is  also  a  very  general  belief,  and  it  seems  to  me 
correct,  that  the  course  of  instruction,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
methods  of  teaching,  which  the  colleges  consider  the  best 
adapted  to  prepare  the  students  who  come  to  them,  is  not  in 
all  respects  best  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to 
go  directly  from  the  high  school  to  the  work  and  responsibili- 
ties of  life. 

Can  a  small  high  school  satisfy  both  of  these  requirements  ? 

So  far  as  fitting  pupils  for  the  normal  schools  is  concerned, 
there  is  practically  no  clash  between  these  two  demands.  It 
is  generally  the  sensible  rule  of  the  normal  schools  to  recognize 
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any  good  four  years'  high  school  course  of  studies  as  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  their  instruction,  but  not  so  with  the  college 
and  to  some  degree  the  technical  school. 

The  easiest  way  that  a  school  can  get  its  pupils  into  college, 
namely,  the  traditional  one  of  Latin  and  Greek,,  requires  a 
course  of  instruction  measured  by  about  three  thousand  recita- 
tion periods ;  and  to  carry  on  such  a  college-fitting  course 
requires,  therefore,  this  same  number  of  recitation  periods  per 
year.  In  many  schools  much  more  time  than  this  is  given 
to  it. 

Some  colleges,  moreover,  call  for  more  work  than  is  included 
in  the  above  estimate,  and  the  colleges  differ  in  their  require- 
ments, and  this  increases  the  difficulty :  for  the  burden  in  the 
fitting  school  is  determined  not  by  the  requirements  of  one 
college  but  by  the  least  common  multiple,  as  it  were,  of  the 
requirements  of  all  the  colleges. 

Furthermore,  the  technical  schools,  with  their  additional 
requirements  in  mathematics,  are  now  beginning  to  ask  for 
two  modern  languages.  I  do  not  know  just  what  defects  have 
appeared  in  their  former  graduates,  from  which  they  have 
found  a  remedy  in  the  smattering  of  another  language,  but  this 
action  imposes  a  legal  obligation  on  the  high  school,  however 
small,  to  teach  four  languages  besides  English.  The  result  is 
that  the  high  school  that  has  hitherto  been  overburdened  with 
languao-es  is  now  well-nigh  smothered  to  death  under  them. 

If  the  school  day  be  divided  into  eight  periods,  it  would  give 
sixteen  hundred  recitation  periods  per  year,  provided  all  the 
periods  are  available  for  recitations.  This,  however,  cannot 
be,  especially  if  the  school  has  any  general  exercises,  so  that 
the  practical  number  would  be  much  less.  Furthermore,  no 
teacher  could  teach  that  number  of  classes  in  a  day  and  do  it 
well. 

It  is  true  that  some  colleges  admit  to  the  bachelor  of  arts 
course  on  one  classical  language  with  French  or  German,  or 
both ;  and  it  would  seem  that  a  high  school  by  fitting  for  these 
colleges  and  the  technical  schools  might  get  along  with  teach- 
ing only  three  languages.  It  seems  so,  but  it  is  just  this  way, 
—  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  taught  as  languages,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term ;  they  are  mainly  studied  as  specimens  of 
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linguistic  mechanism,  about  which  there  are  many  fine  points 
and  distinctions  that  it  is  very  disciplinary  to  learn  ;  it  is  a 
grammar  drill,  rather  than  a  training  in  language.  With  such 
an  aim  the  young  college  graduate  (and  it  is  the  young  college 
graduate  that  will  generally  be  found  in  small  high  schools) 
can  teach  these  languages.  Also,  in  teachino-  a  modern  Ian- 
guage  there  is  an  elementary  stage  of  the  instruction  of  which 
the  young  college  graduate  is  capable,  and  which  for  the 
present  seems  to  satisfy  the  technical  schools  ;  but  some  of  the 
colleges  that  accept  a  modern  language  instead  of  a  classical 
call  for  advanced  instruction  in  that  language,  —  that  is,  in- 
struction that  aims  to  give  the  pupils  training  to  use  the  lan- 
guage, to  write  it  and  speak  it,  and  to  understand  conversation 
in  it.  The  teachers  in  the  small  high  schools  are  rarely  able 
to  meet  this  requirement,  and  the  school  is  therefore  compelled 
to  teach  instead  the  four  languages  in  a  more  elementary  way, 
if  they  fit  for  college  and  technical  schools  as  the  law  requires. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  will  take  nearly  all  the  time  of 
two  teachers  to  carry  on  the  high  school  courses  fitting  for 
technical  schools  and  colleges  ;  and  that  little  or  no  time  is 
available  in  a  school  of  two  or  even  three  teachers,  for  the 
instruction  of  those  pupils  —  the  greater  number  —  who  are 
not  to  continue  their  schooling  beyond  the  high. 

If  a  school  has  four  teachers,  it  is  because  the  large  number 
of  pupils  require  it.  The  larger  classes  need  more  time  for 
recitation,  so  the  day  must  be  divided  into  fewer  and  longer 
periods.  Probably,  too,  some  classes  are  divided  into  sections, 
so  that  in  these  ways  the  time  of  the  fourth  teacher  is  taken  up 
without  leaving  much  available  for  instructing  the  pupils  who 
do  not  want  the  college  course.  They  must  either  leave  the 
table  or  be  content  with  crumbs. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convince  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  education,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public,  that  the 
present  college-fitting  course  is  in  all  respects  the  best  educa- 
tion for  this  latter  class  of  pupils,  whom  I  shall  hereafter  desig- 
nate as  the  general  high  school  pupil. 

The  opinion  is  strong  among  thinking  people,  that  the  gen- 
eral pupil  in  the  high  school  should  receive  instruction  that 
will  make  him  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the  things  that 
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are  under  his  feet  and  over  his  head  and  around  him  ;  that  will 
teach  him  that  the  universe  in  which  he  lives  is  a  universe  gov- 
erned everywhere  and  in  every  detail  by  laws  ;  that  will  inform 
him  how  man  takes  advantage  of  these  laws,  to  do  his  will  and 
improve  his  conditions ;  that  will  give  him  a  vision,  at  least,  of 
the  lesthetic  side  of  life  and  of  the  moral  foundations  of  society, 
and  thus  fit  him  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
neighbor  and  a  citizen  ;  and,  lastly,  that  will  train  him  to  do 
things,  in  order  that  his  equipment  for  earning  an  honest  living 
may  be  increased. 

It  is  vain  to  assert  that  such  instruction  is  beyond  pupils  of 
the  high  school  age,  or  that  the  studies  that  furnish  it  are  not 
capable  of  supplying  as  good  mental  training  as  the  study  of 
the  languages. 

It  is  vain  to  argue,  as  some  teachers  do,  that  the  college-fit- 
ting course  is  the  only  one  in  which  pupils  can  be  made  to  do 
substantial  work.  This  is  only  a  confession  of  inability  to 
teach  other  subjects.  Some  of  the  most  intensely  earnest 
work  I  have  seen  in  high  schools  has  been  in  general  courses 
and  in  business  courses,  when  the  teachers  have  known  how  to 
direct  it ;  and  some  of  the  worst  results  I  have  seen  have  been 
with  pupils  taking  classical  studies.  I  have  frequently  known 
high  school  pupils  who  were  taking  classical  courses  to  do 
extra  work,  when  the  opportunity  was  ofi'ered  them,  in  other 
subjects,  though  they  received  no  credit  for  it,  and  to  do  it 
well  just  for  their  interest  in  it. 

The  secret  of  good  school  work  is  to  have  the  pupils  feel  an 
interest  and  a  purpose,  and  a  capable  teacher  can  accomplish 
this  in  one  course  as  well  as  another ;  but  it  cannot  be  done 
by  belittling  all  courses  except  the  classical,  and  by  manifest- 
ing to  pupils  a  feeling  of  humiliation  at  being  obliged  to  teach 
them.  Indeed  it  is  the  pupil  who  is  taking  a  classical  course, 
with  no  intention  of  continuing  his  studies  beyond  the  high 
school,  that  generally  has  neither  interest  nor  purpose,  and  is 
generally  likely  to  become  an  idler ;  and  many  a  good  student 
has  been  spoiled  or  driven  out  of  school  by  having  been 
unwisely  led  into  taking  classical  studies.  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  arguino-  ag-ainst  such  studies  for  those  who  want 
them ;  they  have   an  undoubted   educational   and   intellectual 
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value.  The  college-fitting  course  is  well  enough  if  it  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  college ;  otherwise,  it  is  generally  a  decapi- 
tated education  that  too  often  makes  for  ignorance  ;  it  is  apt  to 
cultivate  in  the  pupil  the  narrow  notion  that  languages  are 
about  the  only  things  worth  learning,  and  'it  not  unfrequently 
educates  the  pupils  out  of  sympathy  with  nature.  I  once  over- 
heard a  high  school  airl  commiserating  her  schoolmates  who 
were  taking  a  general  course  of  studies.  Among  their  studies 
were  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  mathematics,  in- 
cluding trigonometry,  English  and  American  history,  civil 
government,  English  and  French.  She  was  studying  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  English,  Greek  and  Koman  history,  and  a 
minimum  of  mathematics. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  the  Maine  woods,  I  was  thrown  for  a 
number  of  days  into  the  company  of  a  young  man  who  was  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  leading  classical  high  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  and  had  been  fitted  for  college.  He  appeared  to  be  ' 
of  more  than  average  ability,  somewhat  blase  in  certain  re- 
spects, as  a  consequence  of  his  city  "  bringing  up,"  but  lament- 
ably unequipped,  if  not  actually  W2?*s-equipped,  for  life.  He 
knew  almost  nothing  about  trees  or  plants,  nothing  at  all  about 
geology,  and  to  him  all  small  birds  were  English  sparrows. 
He  had  a  rifle,  but  did  not  understand  why  he  had  to  elevate 
the  sights  when  shooting  at  an  increased  distance,  and  seriously 
doubted  the  "  falling  of  a  bullet  while  it  was  going,"  though  he 
thought  it  natural  that  it  should  "stop  some  time,  whether 
anything  stopped  it  or  not."  To  him  the  way  in  which  a  tele- 
gTam  or  a  telephone  message  is  transmitted,  or  how  an  electric 
car  is  moved,  was  as  much  a  mystery  as  the  electrical  phenom- 
ena of  a  piece  of  amber  to  the  ancients  who  first  observed 
them.  It  was  difficult  to  see  wherein  his  study  of  English 
could  have  improved  the  character  of  the  books  he  liked  to 
read,  though  he  was  familiar  with  a  good  many  literary  names, 
both  English  and  American.  He  knew  a  few  names  and  inci- 
dents in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  but  knew  of  no  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  them  except  that  the  "  Greeks  and  Romans  got 
to  be  a  pretty  bad  lot."  He  knew  practically  nothing  of 
English  history,  and  only  so  much  of  American  history  as  is 
the  common  possession  of  almost  all  boys  who  have  celebrated 
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the  Fourth  of  July  and  read  Mrs.  Hemans's  "The  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims."  He  had  never  had  any  instruction  in  civil 
government,  and  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  particular 
principles  connected  therewith  that  needed  to  be  studied  ;  but 
he  appeared  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  small  politics  of  the 
city  where  he  lived.  One  of  the  most  pitiable  defects  in  his 
education  was  his  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  physical,  social, 
commercial,  moral  or  other  laws.  He  would  have  believed 
almost  any  story  of  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  power  by 
means  of  a  machine,  and  could  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
certain  causes  produced  certain  results,  or  that  pure  chance 
was  not  a  leading  factor  in  the  occurrence  of  things,  though  he 
could  give  the  principal  parts  of  the  easier  Latin  and  Greek 
verbs. 

There  was  another  young  man  with  us  who  had  been  differ- 
ently educated  in  a  Maine  high  school,  and  it  was  interesting 
to  hear  him  give  the  former  information  on  the  points  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  listened  to 
their  discussions,  that  that  boy  would  be.  taken  into  college, 
but  this  one  would  not ;  yet,  if  both  were  admitted,  I  could 
not  doubt  that  this  one  would  lead  the  other  in  every  particu- 
lar. And  I  could  not  but  think  that  any  course  of  study,  even 
though  it  led  to  college,  was  wrong  that  left  a  boy  of  nineteen 
or  twenty  so  ignorant  of  things  as  not  to  know,  in  particular, 
the  laws  on  which  not  only  the  natural  sciences  are  founded, 
but  moral  philosophy  and  conduct  as  well.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  irrationality  of 
conditioning  admission  to  a  higher  institution  on  what  a  can- 
didate has  done,  while  ignoring  what  he  can  do,  than  to  admit 
the  former  and  bar  out  the  latter.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  some  pupils  will  learn  more  Latin  from  reading  two 
orations  of  Cicero  than  others  will  from  reading  six,  and  more 
geometry  from  one  book  than  others  will  from  five,  —  in  short, 
that  some  who  have  not  done  more  than  half  of  the  college 
requirements  are  more  capable  of  pursuing  and  profiting  by  a 
college  course  than  others  who  have  covered  the  requirements 
to  the  letter. 

If  I  am  dwelling  at  considerable  length  upon  this  phase  of 
the  question,  it  is  only  to  show  the  more  clearly  the  great  dif- 
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ference  between  the  college  requirements  and  the  popular  idea 
as  to  the  education  the  high  school  should  give  those  who  begin 
the  work  of  life  from  its  threshold. 

I  feel  very  confident,  moreover,  that  the  public  can  never  be 
made  to  believe  that  an  education  of  the  narrow  classical  kind, 
of  which  the  case  I  have  cited  is  a  type,  —  an  extreme  one,  it 
is  true,  — is  the  best  for  the  general  student.  There  are  there- 
fore two  lines  of  work  imposed  on  the  high  school ;  to  do  both 
of  them  well  —  a  task  that  seriously  overburdens  schools  of 
five  and  six  teachers  —  is  impossible  for  the  small  high  school, 
and  generally  it  is  the  popular  wish  that  is  sacrificed. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  average  portion  of  time 
given  to  the  specified  subjects,  are  computed  from  the  working 
courses  of  the  three  small  high  schools,  and  are  fairly  typical : 
languages,  50  per  cent.  ;  English,  20  per  cent.  ;  mathematics, 
19  per  cent,  ;  history  and  civil  government,  4  per  cent.  ;  sci- 
ence, 6  per  cent.  ;  miscellaneous,  1  per  cent. 

As  a  rule,  in  such  schools  the  membership  is  comparatively 
small,  and,  worse  still,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  slight.  In 
one  of  the  above  cases  there  were  nineteen  pupils  in  the  high 
school,  while  in  the  single  grade  immediately  below  there  were 
sixteen  ;  in  another  there  were  twenty-one  in  the  high  and 
nearly  the  same  number  in  the  grade  immediately  below  ;  and 
in  the  third,  seventeen  in  the  high  and  twenty-four  in  the 
grade  below. 

In  each  class  in  such  schools  there  will  almost  always  be  one 
or  two  pupils  who  show  an  interest  in  their  studies,  prepare 
their  lessons  as  they  are  directed,  and  generally  do  about  all 
the  reciting,  especially  if  visitors  are  present.  The  rest  are 
inattentive,  idle,  not  unfrequently  disorderly,  and  never  from 
one  week's  end  to  another  prepare  a  lesson  so  that  they  can 
recite  it  intelligently.  It  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
that  all  of  these  would  become  industrious  scholars  if  the  in- 
struction furnished  them  were  adapted  to  their  needs,  but  it  is 
safe,  I  think,  to  assume  that  most  of  them  would. 

While  the  problem  under  discussion  is  one  that  cannot  at 
present  be  solved  satisfactorily,  the  difficulty  might  be  con- 
siderably lessened  by  a  few  changes,  or  rather  modifications, 
in  present  conditions,  that  would  not,  I  am  sure,  result  in- 
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juriously  in  the  least  degree  to  the  cause  of  education.  Though 
there  is  but  slight  chance  that  these  modifications  can  be 
etfected,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  them. 

First,  colleges  and  technical  schools  should  agree  on  uniform 
requirements  for  admission. 

If  ever  the  colleges  should  come  to  a  uniformit}^  in  this  par- 
ticular, it  would  relieve  the  strain  somewhat,  provided  they 
did  not  neutralize  the  relief  by  increasing  the  requirements,  as 
is  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  experience 
of  the  past;  if,  however,  the  technical  schools  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  agreement,  the  relief  would  be  considerable  in 
many  schools. 

Secondly,  these  uniform  requirements  should  be  such  that 
no  school  would  have  to  teach  more  than  two  foreign  languao-es 
unless  it  is  well  able  to  do  so. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  one  department  where  greater 
relief  can  be  given  the  high  school  without  detriment  to  cul- 
ture, intelligence  or  intellectual  training,  than  the  department 
of  languages,  for  there  is  no  other  department  with  which  the 
small  school  is  so  overwhelmingly  burdened.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  the  value  of  one  classical  or  one  modern  language, 
and,  for  certain  professions,  both,  as  factors  of  an  education ; 
but,  with  few  exceptions,  for  a  pupil  to  study  more  than  two 
languages  makes  for  ignorance,  —  first,  because  it  prevents 
him  from  taking  studies  that  are  far  more  valuable  than  a  third 
language  can  be,  and  secondly,  if  one  attempts  to  keep  up 
three  or  more  languages  (which  fortunately  very  few  do)  one 
will  have  little  time  for  anything  else.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  languages  in  education 
was  justifiable.  It  was  before  the  sciences  were  available  for 
good  school  work,  and  before  the  possibilities  for  mental  dis- 
cipline in  history  and  civil  government  were  appreciated. 
Then,  mathematics  and  the  classical  languages  were  the  only 
studies  that  were  supposed  to  furnish  mental  discipline ;  but 
now  we  know  that  every  study  taught  in  the  high  school  is 
capable  of  cultivating  the  power  of  mental  concentration  and 
application,  that  some  of  them  furnish  a  better  discipline  than 
a  language  does,  and  that  any  one  of  them  adds  more  to  the 
educational  equipment  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  than  a  third 
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language  does.  This  is  not  mere  theory,  —  it  is  confirmed  by 
frequent  observation.  I  find  the  pupils  in  the  business  courses 
of  a  high  school  applying  themselves  as  industriously,  concen- 
trating their  attention  as  intensely,  and  cultivating  habits  of  as 
accurate  work,  as  the  pupils  in  the  classical  courses,  and  often 
more  so ;  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  school  is  too  frequently  calculated  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  pursuing  an  inferior  line  of  work. 

But,  further  than  this,  if  a  pupil  has  taken  one  language  in 
the  high  school,  or  at  most  two,  as  I  have  suggested,  how  can 
the  discipline,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  show  itself  and  serve 
him  better  than  in  making  it  easy  for  him  to  acquire  other  lan- 
guages, if  he  wishes  them,  out  of  his  own  mental  resources, 
after  he  has  finished  the  high  school?  It  ought  to  be  easier  for 
him  to  do  this  than  to  work  up  some  other  subjects  that  are 
frequently  omitted  or  curtailed  for  the  sake  of  the  languages. 
For  example,  after  leaving  the  high  school  he  will  not  generally 
have  the  same  opportunity  for  studying  physics  and  chemistry 
that  the  school  should  furnish  him,  and,  while  he  may  read  up 
in  history  and  civics,  he  will  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  ques- 
tionings and  discussions  that  come  up  in  a  class  where  these 
subjects  are  pursued  with  a  keen,  live  interest. 

Of  course  strong  high  schools  can  furnish  a  greater  option  in 
languages ;  but  it  pains  me  to  see  a  school  of  two  or  three 
teachers  struggling  to  teach  three  or  four  languages,  while 
almost  everything  else  is  taught  in  shreds  and  patches.  It 
seems  like  a  waste  of  public  money.  Under  the  arrangement 
I  have  suggested,  these  schools  would  be  relieved  of  a  great 
burden.  Most  of  the  colleges  now  require  but  two  languages. 
The  only  modification  needed,  therefore,  is  that  the  colleges 
and  technical  schools  should  agree  on  two  of  the  languages 
which  would  be  accepted  by  all. 

Third,  the  requirements  in  English  should  be  considerably 
mitigated. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  given  above  that  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  school  work  is  English.  About  one  half  of  this,  or 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  time  (as  much  as  is  given  to  history, 
civics  and  science  combined) ,  is  devoted  to  grammar,  rhetoric 
and  compositions.       If  this    is   added  to  the    fifty  per    cent. 
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given  to  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German,  it  shows  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  high  school  effort  devoted  to  teaching  language,  or 
something  about  a  language.  To  be  fair,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
credit  history  with  a  small  part  of  the  time  given  to  Latin  and 
Greek ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  time  of  every 
study  in  the  school  might  be  counted  as  English,  especially  if 
the  recitations  are  conducted  as  they  ought. 

It  seems  as  if  there  must  be  something  wrong,  when,  with 
daily  practice  in  speaking  English,  with  the  attention  bestowed 
on  English  in  the  lower  grades,  and  with  almost  every  recita- 
tion in  the  schools  conducted  in  English,  so  much  time  is  given 
to  the  abstract  study  of  it  in  the  high  school.  It  may  be 
urged  that  in  daily  practice  the  pupil  hears  and  acquires  incor- 
rect forms.  Yes,  but  only  a  few  comparatively,  and  almost 
an}'^  pupil  can  learn  the  correct  forms  in  a  few  lessons.  What 
he  needs  most  is  practice  in  using  correct  language,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  daily  recitations  furnish  the  very  best  opportuni- 
ties for  giving  him  this  practice. 

The  aim  in  all  this  teaching  of  English  is  good,  but  are  we 
not  overrunning  the  goal?  Until  within  a  few  years  the 
special  English  work  in  high  schools  consisted  generally  of  a 
monthly  composition,  a  monthly  recitation  or  declamation,  a 
brief  course  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  a  year's  course  in 
choice  literature  to  end  with,  — in  all,  not  one  third  of  what  it 
is  to-day. 

It  may  be  that  the  attention  formerly  paid  to  composition 
was  inadequate  ;  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  history 
of  American  literature  furnishes  convincing  proof  that  the 
method  of  the  earlier  day  was  not  altogether  barren  of  results. 

One  requisite,  it  seems  to  me,  to  good  language  is  that  the 
speaker  or  writer  should  have  clear,  ample  and  exact  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  is  discussing ;  hence,  beyond  the  mechanical 
details,  such  as  punctuation,  spelling,  use  of  capitals,  etc.,  the 
effort  to  teach  language  abstractly,  that  is,  independently  of 
the  knowledge  which  it  has  been  adapted  to  express,  must 
necessarily  yield  meagre,  if  not  injurious,  results.  This  will 
be  evident,  I  think,  to  every  one  who  will  consider  how  much 
better  one  comprehends  a  word,  as  "  polarization  "  or  "  poten- 
tial," if  he  acquires  it  from  the  study  of  the  science  in  which  it 
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is  used,  instead  of  from  a  dictionary  ;  and  what  is  true  of  these 
words  is  true  of  every  word  and  phrase  and  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  goes  without  saying  that  any  instruction  that  fails 
to  give  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  language  will 
fail  to  give  skill  in  using  it.  What  better  opportunity  is  there, 
then,  to  teach  English,  than  in  the  recitations  in  science,  his- 
tory, civics  and  all  other  subjects?  Moreover,  attending  to 
this  in  the  daily  recitation  places  the  emphasis  on  language  at 
the  point  where  it  is  most  needed,  —  practice  in  the  correct 
use  of  it  orally.  If  this  can  be  secured,  the  time  now  given  to 
writing  can  be  safely  reduced. 

Of  the  study  of  English  literature  I  shall  only  say  that,  if  the 
selections  to  be  read  could  be  more  wisely  chosen  and  more 
sensibly  studied,  half  the  time  now  given  to  it  could  be  saved 
for  instructing  the  general  pupil  in  other  valuable  knowledge,  — 
which  is  the  object  of  my  present  contention. 

How  much  of  a  loss  to  the  educational  equipment  of  our 
girls  and  boys  a  curtailment  in  the  amount  of  "literature 
studied"  would  be,  is  well  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  very  sensible  editorial  in  the  "School  Journal"  of 
January  17,  on  the  "  Ignoble  Use  of  Classics  :  "  — 

In  considering  the  vulgarization  of  great  llteratm-e  in  American 
schools,  the  utterance  of  Mr.  Boyd  Winchester  on  the  ignoble  use  of 
the  classics  is  worth  quoting.  He  says,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  in 
"-The  Nineteenth  Century :  "  — 

It  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  spirit  and  the  mechanism 
of  language,  in  the  unwillingness  to  recognize  literature  as  having 
claims  apart  from  philology,  that  the  danger  of  the  present  tendency 
chiefly  consists.  A  certain  dry  lexicographical  habit  of  mind  is  said 
by  Europeans  to  be  the  distinctive  mark  of  American  scholarship  ; 
that,  under  a  civilization  hard  and  positive  in  temper, 

We  teach  and  teach, 

Until,  like  drumming  pedagogs,  we  lose 

The  thought  that  what  we  teach  has  higher  ends 

Than  being  taught  and  learned; 

that  the  best  of  literature  is  being  forced  under  the  yoke  of  our  text- 
books, and  must  yield  to  the  proprieties  of  a  dim-eyed  scholarship ; 
and  the  diagrams  with  which  it  is  sought  to  illuminate  the  classifica- 
tions of  literature  fairly  make  one's  head  swim.     "With  cubes,   tri- 
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angles,  iutersecting  circles,  cycloids  and  isopathic  lines,  inexorably 
involved  and  manacled,  we  find  the  best  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature  —  Chaucer,  Milton  and  Goldsmith  —  annotated  ;  Scott  pre- 
pared for  "  local  examinations  ;  "  Byron  edited  ;  Shelley  boiled  down 
for  the  use  of  babes  ;  Wordsworth  and  Keats  captured  ;  Shakespeare 
subjected  to  phonetic  and  inflectional  systems ;  and  even  the  Bible, 
as^noble  a  piece  of  prose  as  any  tongue  can  boast  of,  made  the  tor- 
ture chamber  of  childhood,  turned  into  a  task- book,  a  book  of  im- 
positions and  punishment,  —  a  cruel  misuse  at  once  rousing  in  the 
mind  a  feeling  of  dullness  and  depression. 

The  classics  need  to  be  drawn  more  and  more  out  of  this  scholastic 
isolation,  rescued  from  this  ignoble  use.  This  habit  should  be 
counteracted  by  giving  abundant  stimulus  and  encouragement  to  their 
study  as  literature.  In  the  classics,  if  anywhere,  there  is  need  to 
insist  on  a  scholarship  that  will  lay  hold  on  some  faculty  higher  than 
the  memory. 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  sentiments  and  opinions  as  expressed 
in  this  extract  cannot  influence  the  mechanism  that  determines 
the  literature  work  of  the  present  "  English  requirements." 

My  fourth  suggestion  has  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 
small  high  schools  themselves. 

The  students  who  go  from  such  schools  to  technical  schools 
or  to  college  are  few  in  number,  but  usually  of  superior  ability, 
and  of  an  ambition  withal  that  makes  them  capable  of  self-in- 
struction to  a  much  greater  degree  than  teachers  think.  They 
are  fully  capable  of  working  up  a  considerable  part  of  their  fit 
for  higher  institutions  under  the  general  direction  of  the  teacher, 
with  but  few  recitations.  I  am  not  theorizing,  but  speaking 
from  experience,  when  I  affirm  that  they  not  only  can  do  this, 
but  in  doing  it  will  get  a  training  in  study  and  self-reliance 
that  will  be  good  for  them,  and  that  in  my  opinion  is  needed. 
The  principal  obstacle  to  this  plan  is  the  notion  of  teachers 
that  pupils  cannot  learn  anything  unless  they  "  recite  it."  But 
what  does  the  disciplinary  efiect,  for  example,  of  Latin,  so 
much  talked  about,  amount  to  if  it  never  brings  the  student  to 
the  point  of  self-reliance  ? 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  valuable  training  that  can  be  gotten 
only  by  reciting  to  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to  question  ;  but 
there  will  still  be  under  the  proposed  plan  a  large  part  of  the 
pupil's  work  conducted  in  this  way.     If,  however,  the  recita- 
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tions  are  conducted  as  they  too  frequently  are,  of  which  illus- 
trations will  be  found  in  my  last  year's  report,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  training  is  not  bad  rather  than  good. 

For  the  practical  working  of  the  scheme  now  in  view  the 
following  plan  is  submitted,  the  work  without  recitation  being 
for  students  preparing  for  higher  institutions  :  — 

Latin. 

First  Year.  — As  at  present. 

Second  Year.  —  With  recitation,  three  periods  per  week, 
Ceesar's  Gallic  War,  books  I.  and  II.,  and  as  much  as  possible 
of  book  III.  Without  recitation,  ten  of  the  lives  of  Nepos,  or 
an  equivalent  of  Yiri  Romse,  and  Csesar,  book  IV. 

Third  Year. — With  recitation,  three  periods  per  week, 
Cicero's  orations.  In  Catilinam,  I.  and  II.,  Pro  Archia  and 
Pro  Lege  Manilla.  Without  recitation,  Caesar,  book  V.,  Cic- 
ero's orations  In  Catilinam  III.  and  IV.  begun. 

Fourth  Year. — With  recitation,  three  periods  per  week, 
Virgil's  ^neid,  books  I.,  II.,  IV.  and  VI.  Without  recita- 
tion, Cicero's  In  Catilinam  III.  finished,  JEneid,  books  III.  and 
v.,  and  some  of  Ovid  if  possible. 

Gi^eeh  (if  taught) . 

Second  Year.  — With  recitation,  three  periods  per  wxek,  and 
an  equal  amount  of  writing  Greek  forms  and  sentences  without 
recitation. 

Third  Year. — With  recitation,  three  periods  per  week, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  books  I.  and  II.,  and  some  Greek  com- 
position. Without  recitation,  ^sop's  Fables,  anecdotes  from 
Plutarch,  Stobseus  and  other  Greek  writers  (see  Anthon's 
Greek  Reader),  or  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Anab- 
asis, book  III. 

Fourth  Year.  —  With  recitation,  three  and  two  periods  per 

week,  two  books  of  the  Iliad,  or  more.     Without  recitation, 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  book  IV.,  and  the  rest  of  the  required 

Iliad. 

Modern  Languages. 

First  Year.  —  As  at  present. 

Reinainder  of  the  Course.  —  Three  periods  per  week  of 
recitation  work,   chiefly  given  to  pronunciation,   composition 
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and  grammar,  and,  without  recitation,  the  reading  of  as  much 
as  would  ordinarily  be  done  in  connection  with  two  recitations 
per  week. 

Geometry, 

Second  Year. — With  recitation,  four  periods  a  week  for 
thirty  weeks  (the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  year  to  be  given  to 
trigonometry).  In  this  time  what  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
regular  syllabus  should  be  covered,  by  the  rational  process,  if 
possible.  All  so-called  original  work,  that  is,  propositions  out- 
side of  the  regular  syllabus,  should  be  done  without  recitation. 

By  the  plan  outlined  above,  ten  to  twelve  recitation  periods 
per  week  could  be  saved  and  made  available  for  broadening  the 
course  in  the  interest  of  the  general  pupil.  The  pupils  not 
fitting  for  college,  who  take  that  part  of  the  above  work  that 
is  carried  on  by  recitations,  could  give  the  remainder  of  their 
time  to  other  studies.  The  plan  will  not  seem  so  difficult,  if  it 
be  remembered  that  only  one  or  two  pupils  in  a  class  would  be 
affected  by  it. 

My  fifth  and  last  suggestion  may  seem  at  first  thought 
extraordinary,  and  perhaps  chimerical.  It  is  that  the  higher 
institutions,  recognizing  the  difficulty  under  which  the  small 
high  school  labors,  provide  special  conditions  for,  and  make 
special  concessions  to,  the  pupils  coming  from  these  schools. 
I  fully  believe,  however,  that  this  can  safely  be  done. 

I  have  been  much  interested  during  the  past  year  in  looking 
up  the  standing  of  pupils  that  come  from  the  small  country 
towns  to  the  large  town  and  city  high  schools,  and  especially 
of  those  for  whom  the  State  pays  tuition.  Although  these 
pupils  come  with  a  preparation  much  inferior  to  that  furnished 
by  the  local  schools,  where  every  grade  has  its  teacher,  they 
very  soon,  with  few  exceptions,  begin  to  forge  ahead,  and  in 
six  months  are  not  unfrequently  leading  their  classes.  In  one 
school,  with  a  membership  of  about  a  hundred  and  sixty,  there 
were  twenty  of  these  pupils,  of  whom  nineteen  were  in  the 
first  third  of  their  classes  and  the  twentieth  was  above  the 
average,  though  circumstances  at  home  made  her  attendance 
irregular.  In  another  school  of  about  the  same  size  there  were 
nine  or  ten  of  these  pupils,  some  of  whom  led  their  classes, 
and  all  were  among  the  best  twenty-five  pupils  in  the  school. 
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The  chief  reasons  for  this  appear  to  be,  first,  that  these 
pupils  are  generally  the  brightest  their  towns  produce ;  sec- 
ondly, their  minds  are  not  enfeebled  by  social  dissipation  and 
loss  of  sleep  :  and,  thirdly,  they  have  a  purpose.  Yet,  if  the 
high  schools  to  which  they  came  had  insisted  on  rigid  examina- 
tions, it  is  probable  that  not  one  in  five  of  them  could  have 
gotten  in,  — a  striking  illustration  of  the  working  of  a  stand- 
ard of  requirements  that  leaves  out  of  account  the  personal 
factor. 

It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  of  experience, 
supported  by  hundreds  of  illustrious  examples,  that,  if  the 
higher  institutions  would  admit,  on  probation  and  under  rea- 
sonable guaranties,  such  pupils  as  are  likely  to  come  to  them 
from  the  small  country  high  school,  though  it  may  be  with  a 
scholastic  preparation  considerably  less  than  that  which  may  be 
required  of  stronger  schools,  they  would  not  unfrequently  find 
these  students  doing  creditable  work  in  their  classes,  and 
taking  positions  later  in  life  among  their  most  distinguished 
graduates. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  confirmation  of  its  truth  so  strik- 
ing has  come  to  me  that  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  it.  It  is 
from  an  article  in  the  ' '  American  Monthly  Review  of  Re- 
views," on  the  late  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  whose  sudden 
death  has  caused  so  general  sorrow  :  — 

Mrs.  Palmer's  girlhood  days  were  spent  in  Colesville,  N.  Y.,  a 
country  town,  where  her  father  was  first  a  farmer  of  lands  inherited 
from  Scotch  ancestors  who  early  settled  in  interior  New  York,  and 
later  a  physician.  President  P^liot  of  Harvard  has  suggested  that  in 
all  probability  the  daughter's  habit  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  ministra- 
tion to  and  for  others  was  one  that  she  learned  from  her  father,  for 
he  belonged  to  a  class  of  public  servants  —  the  country  physicians  — 
which  President  Eliot  thinks  is  the  most  altruistic  of  all  known  to 
him.  When  Miss  Alice  E.  Freeman  left  home,  in  1872,  to  enter  the 
University  of  Michigan,  which  she  had  selected  rather  than  Vassar 
because  of  its  higher  standards  and  stricter  discipline,  she  was  in  her 
seventeenth  year.  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  had  been  the  ideal 
of  the  home  in  which  she  was  brought  up.  She  was  vigorous,  viva- 
cious, ambitious,  resolute,  and  gave  the  impression  of  having  a 
distinct  personality  even  at  that  age.     Hence  she  at  once  attracted 
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the  attention  of  the  president  of  the  university,  who  happened  that 
year  to  be  responsible  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion. Had  this  not  been  so,  she  might  have  been  rejected,  for  her 
preparation  had  been  inadequate,  and  she  failed  to  meet  the  test  of 
the  entrance  examinations.  But  President  Angell  asked  that  she  be 
tried  for  six  weeks,  as  a  favor  to  him,  so  confident  was  he  of  his 
clearness  of  vision  m  detecting  latent  power  within  her.  The  girl  for 
whom  he  had  become  responsible  made  good  his  prophecy  and  justi- 
fied his  faith. 

Well  may  the  author  of  the  sketch  say  that  "  she  made  good 
his  prophecy  and  justified  his  faith,"  for  within  ten  years  from 
the  time  that  this  "vigorous,  vivacious,  ambitious,  resolute"' 
girl  came  near  being  refused  entrance  to  the  University  of 
Michigan,  she  became  president  of  Wellesley  College.  For- 
tunately for  her,  she  was  not  appealing  to  some  of  our  more 
exacting  colleges  for  women. 

The  suggestion  that  I  have  ventured  to  make  does  not  pro- 
pose, after  all,  so  very  unusual  a  procedure,  for  many  of  the 
higher  institutions  now  admit  pupils  whose  fit  is  much  less  in 
quantity  and  quality  than  those  called  for  in  their  "require- 
ments," only  they  do  not  admit  it  in  their  catalogues.  What 
I  would  urge  is,  that  these  institutions  make  definite  conces- 
sions to  the  small  high  school,  and  that  they  frankly  publish 
these  in  their  requirements.  Only  by  their  doing  so  can  the 
small  high  school  get  relief;  for,  so  long  as  the  published  re- 
quirements are  uniform,  as  now,  the  small  school  will  try  to 
meet  them  all,  and,  in  attempting  too  much,  will  do  it  poorly. 
If,  however,  the  concessions  allowed  the  small  high  school 
could  be  definite  and  known,  it  would  be  likely  to  meet  the 
reduced  requirements  better,  and  have  more  time  for  the  gen- 
eral pupil. 

Such  a  public  announcement  of  concessions,  moreover,  would 
put  those  higher  institutions  that  now  receive  pupils  not  up  to 
their  requirements  in  a  more  strictly  honest  attitude  towards 
their  entering  classes, — a  consideration  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  at  this  time,  when  it  is  generally  agreed  that  society 
needs  a  moral  toning  up.  There  is,  moreover,  one  other  differ- 
ence between  the  present  practice  of  the  higher  institutions  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  and  the  plan  here  proposed : 
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they  now  take  pupils  whose  fit  is  not  up  to  their  advertised 
standards  from  both  strong  and  small  schools  alike.  Of  such 
pupils,  those  that  come  from  small  schools  are  likely,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show,  to  become  their  best  students,  while  those 
that  come  from  strong  fitting  schools  are  equally  likely  to 
become  their  poorest. 

Perhaps  there  can  be  found  some  better  plan  of  solving  the 
diflScult  problem  that  confronts  the  small  high  schools,  and,  in 
fact,  all  high  schools  with  less  than  six  or  seven  teachers.  If 
so,  it  ought  to  be  gladly  welcomed,  for  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
one's  self  to  the  present  practice  of  sacrificing  the  needs  of  the 
many  to  the  wants  of  the  few. 

For  a  high  school  of  two  or  three  teachers,  the  following 
tentative  course  of  studies  is  in  accord  with  the  above  suo:o;es- 
tions.  The  first  column  of  figures  gives  the  number  of  actual 
recitations  per  week  to  be  given  to  the  subject ;  the  second 
means  that  the  work  done  without  recitation  should  be  approx- 
imately that  ordinarily  done  in  the  designated  number  of  reci- 
tations, and  hence  shows  the  number  of  recitation  periods  saved 
in  the  subject. 


A  tentative  course  of  study  for  a  high  school  of  two  or  three  teachers. 

First  year. 


Subjects. 

Recitation 
periods. 

Periods 

without 

recitations. 

Required :  — 

Algebra, 

Elementary  physics,  thirty  weeks  ;  elementary  chemis- 
try, ten  weeks, 

Ancient  history, 

Composition, 

4 

4 
3 
1 

1 

Total  of  required  periods,      .        .        ,     ~  . 

Elective :  — 

Latin, 

Drawing, 

Bookkeeping, 

12 

4 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Each  pupil  to  elect  at  least  seven  periods,  including  periods  without  recita- 
tions. 
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A  tentative  course  of  study,  etc.  —  Continued. 
Seco?id  year. 


Subjects. 

Recitation 
periods. 

Periods 

without 

recitations. 

Required :  — 

English  literature, . 

English  history,     .         . 

Geometry, 

Grammar  and  composition, 

2 

3 

4 
1 

1 

1 

Total  of  required  periods, 

Elective :  — 

Latin, 

French, 

Elementary  chemistry,  twenty  weeks  ;  botany,  twenty 

weeks,         .        .         .       ". 
Bookkeeping,  twenty  weeks  ;  commercial  geography, 
twenty  weeks,    ........ 

10 

3 
4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 
1     - 

Each  pupil  to  elect  at  least  nine  periods,  including  periods  without  recitation. 

In  geometry  the  propositions  of  the  regular  syllabus  should  be  completed 
in  order,  and  the  exercises  of  the  several  books  should  then  be  taken  by 
way  of  a  general  review.    Much  time  will  be  saved  in  this  way. 


Third  year. 


Required :  — 

English  literature,          ....... 

3 

— 

United  States  history,  twenty-five  weeks ;  civil  gov- 

ernment, fifteen  weeks, 

3 

- 

Composition  and  grammar, 

1 

1 

Total  of  required  periods, 

7 

1 

Elective :  — 

Latin, 

3 

2 

French,  .......... 

3 

1 

Physiology    and    hygiene,   twenty   weeks ;    geology, 

twenty  weeks, 

3 

1 

Commercial  arithmetic,          ...... 

3 

1 

Trigonometry,    twentv     weeks ;     geometry    review. 

twenty  weeks, 

3 

1 

Each  pupil  to  elect  at  least  thirteen  periods,  including  periods  without 
recitation. 
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A  tentative  course  of  study ^  etc.  —  Concluded. 
Fourth  year. 


Recitation 
periods. 


Periods 

without 

recitations. 


Required :  —  ^ 

Composition  and  grammar,  ...... 

Total  of  required  periods, 

Elective :  — 

English  literature, 

Latin, 

French,  .......... 

Advanced  physics,  twentj-  weeks  ;  astronomy,  twenty 

vveelis,         ......... 

Solid   geometry,   twenty  weeks ;    advanced    algebra, 

twenty  weeks,     ........ 

DraAving 

Any  subject  of  previous  years  not  taken, 


Each  pupil  to  elect  at  least  eighteen  periods,  including  periods  without 
recitation. 


The  foregoing  course,  if  every  possible  class  is  represented, 
yields  eighty-two  recitations  a  week,  or  forty-one  recitations  a 
week  per  teacher,  if  there  are  only  two  teachers.  This  means 
eight  recitations  a  day,  and  requires  a  division  of  the  day's 
session  into  eight  periods.  Many  small  high  schools  have  a 
daily  session  of  five  and  one  half  or  even  five  and  three  quarters 
hours.  If  sixty  minutes  are  allowed  for  the  opening  exercises, 
the  recess  and  other  respites  from  formal  recitation  work,  there 
will  remain  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes  for  each  recita- 
tion. The  number  of  classes  is  large,  indeed,  but  the  number 
of  pupils  is  small,  so  that  there  is  less  written  work  to  examine 
out  of  school  hours.  Thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes  for  a  labo- 
ratory exercise  is  al^o  too  brief  a  time  ;  but  laboratory  work  in 
a  small  high  school  would  not  come  every  day,  and  on  the  day 
or  days  it  is  taken  up  a  way  might  be  found  to  let  the  pupils 
work  for  two  periods,  if  the  teacher  cannot.  Tiiree  teachers 
could  of  course  do  the  work  of  the  foregoing  program  more 
readily  than  two.  Each  would  have  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
seven  recitations  per  week,  or  five  or  six  per  day. 
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Bat  in  a  small  high  school  some  of  the  classes  are  not  likely 
to  be  represented.  If  there  are  no  pupils  preparing  for  high 
technical  schools  and  colleges,  the  number  of  recitations  per 
week  would  drop  to  seventy-six ;  and  if  certain  condensations 
of  work  are  made,  as,  for  example,  having  the  pupils  of  the 
first  and  second  years  all  take  algebra  one  year  and  all  take 
geometry  the  next,  the  number  of  recitations  might  be  re- 
duced to  seventy  per  week.  If  classes  of  one  or  two  pupils 
each  are  not  organized  or  are  not  given  the  full  number  of 
recitation  periods,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  large 
enough  to  justify  so  doing,  a  further  reduction  is  effected. 
The  course  as  outlined  presupposes  that  the  pupil  who  aims  to 
prepare  himself  for  college  in  Greek  does  so  in  an  outside 
high  school.  With  a  reduction  to  seventy  recitations,  an 
allowance  of  eight  periods  per  day  would  yield  a  spare  period 
for  each  teacher,  in  which  to  gather  up  the  loose  ends  of  school 
work,  and  give  that  work  certain  general  oversight.  A  meas- 
ure of  elasticity  in  the  science  work  is  permissible.  Physics 
and  chemistry  are  fundamental  indeed.  Laboratory  work  by 
the  pupil,  desk  experiments  by  the  teacher,  text-book  work, 
—  all  should  find  a  place  in  the  instruction.  In  the  pupil's 
laboratory  work  the  small  high  school  may  be  compelled  to 
limit  itself  more  than  the  large,  but  it  can  and  should  do  some- 
thing here.  As  for  the  other  sciences,  physical  geography  or 
biology  might  be  substituted  for  geology  or  astronomy,  or 
other  substitution  might  be  effected,  to  favor  the  teacher  of 
science.  Unless  the  teacher  is  qualified  to  teach  a  science 
objectively  or  in  the  field,  it  is  a  question-  whether  it  is  wise 
for  the  teacher  to  attack  it.  Whether  drawing  can  run  through 
the  course  is  doubtful.  The  foregoing  plan  contemplates  seri- 
ous attention  to  it  the  first  and  the  last  years.  Music  in  the 
maximum  course  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  in  general  exer- 
cises. But,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  either  in  the  small 
number  of  pupils  or  in  the  employment  of  a  third  teacher  ways 
may  open  for  important  subjects  that  might  otherwise  receive 
scarcely  more  than  nominal  attention.  It  is  important  that  the 
teachers  should  be  sufiiciently' equipped  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
gram. One  of  them  should  be  selected  with  special  reference 
to  his  proficiency  in  the  sciences.     High  school  programs  are 
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traditionally  narrow,  because  high  school  teachers  have  been 
so  generally  trained  in  the  traditional  courses. 

For  pupils  who  do  not  want  to  study  a  language,  a  three 
years'  course  is  recommended  of  not  less  than  sixteen  periods 
per  year,  elected  from  the  other  subjects. 

This  course  means  work  for  the  tea.chers,  but  I  see  no  other 
way  in  which  the  small  high  school  may  serve  the  community 
and  obey  the  law. 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  closing,  that  I  have  submitted  a  plan 
substantially  the  same  as  the  one  here  outlined  to  a  large 
number  of  teachers  of  small  high  schools,  and  almost  without 
exception  they  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully executed  with  two  well- qualified  teachers  in  the  smaller 
of  the  small  high  schools  and  with  three  in  the  larger  of  the 
small  high  schools. 

J.   W.  MACDONALD, 

Agent  of  the  Board. 
Dec.  31,  1902. 


AppE:ffDix  D. 


EEPOET  OF  HENRY  T.  BAILEY, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 

OF 

IIS^DUSTEIAL  DRAWIISTG. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  respectfully  present  herewith  my  fifteenth  annual  report, 
the  twenty-fourth  In  the  series  since  the  establishment  of  the 
office  of  agent  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  drawing. 


Number  of  visits  to  cities  and  towns, 
Number  of  different  cities  and  towns  visited, 
Number  of  schools  visited,      .         .         . 
Number  of  addresses  given,    .... 
Number  of  institutes  attended, 
Number  of  visits  to  normal  schools, 


161 

77 

297 

121 

12 

21 


During  the  year  I  have  inspected  eleven  exhibitions  of  draw- 
ing, held  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  conferences  by  special 
request,  prearranged,  with  superintendents  of  schools,  school 
committees,  teachers,  supervisors  of  drawing  and  teachers  who 
desired  to  become  supervisors,  and  have  written  two  thousand 
and  forty-five  letters.  These  figures  approximate  closely  the 
average  for  the  three  preceding  years,  except  in  the  number  of 
conferences  and  in  the  correspondence ;  in  these  a  marked 
increase  is  evident. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  work  of  the  ofiice,  I  have  collected 
examples  of  our  best  work  in  drawing  for  my  own  use  in 
addresses  to  teachers,  and  have  been  able,  through  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  supervisors  of  drawing  and  school  authorities 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  to  prepare,  in  response  to  ur- 
gent requests,  representative  exhibitions  of  drawings,  which 
have  been  sent  to  Switzerland,  France,  Jamaica,  Canada  and 
Louisiana. 

During  the  year  interest  in  the* adornment  of  school  build- 
ings and  grounds  has  continued,  and  interest  in  village  im- 
provement has  increased.  The  arts  and  crafts  movement  has 
influenced  public  school  work  more  largely  than  ever  before. 
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Manual  training  has  gained  ground  because  of  a  closer  corre- 
lation with  other  school  topics.  Drawing  in  the  elementary 
schools  has  become  less  technical  and  more  useful,  more  enjoy- 
able and  more  beautiful  in  its  results,  because  of  its  closer 
relation  to  daily  life.  In  the  high  schools  drawing  has  made 
but  little  progress,  for  there  it  has  not  yet  received  the  recog- 
nition it  deserves. 

Notwithstanding  the  statute  requiring  drawing  in  all  schools, 
and  the  rule  of  the  Board  that  high  school  graduates  entering 
the  normal  schools  shall  come  prepared  in  drawing ;  notw^ith- 
standing  the  urgent  appeals  of  supervisors  of  drawing,  the 
convincing  arguments  of  psychologists  and  the  growing  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  those  courses  which  fit  more  directly  for 
business  life,  —  drawing  in  a  majority  of  our  high  schools  is 
still  a  mendicant. 

Here  are  the  figures,  according  to  the  latest  returns  secured 
by  Mr.  MacDonald  :  — 

Number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,        ......  353' 

Number  maintaining  a  high  school, 244 

Number  offering  drawing  in  high  school, 139* 

Number  allowing  drawing  more  than  seventy-five  minutes  per  week,  34 

This  showing  challenges  the  attention  of  all  who  believe  in 
the  value  of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  suggests  at  once  cer- 
tain important  questions.  I  propose  to  treat  this  subject  of 
drawing  in  high  schools  under  four  heads  :  — 

I.  —  High  Schools  without  Drawing. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-four  high  schools  reporting, 
one  hundred  and  five,  or  forty-three  per  cent.,  give  no  atten- 
tion to  drawing.  The  reasons  given  for  this  are  many  and 
various,  but  may  be  reduced  to  six  having  some  show  ot 
validity :  — 

1.  Inefficient  Teachers.  —  High  school  teachers  who  can 
draw  are  extremely  rare.  Men  and  women  who  specialize  in 
college  or  elsewhere,  prepars,tory  to  teaching  in  high  schools, 
combine  languages,  or  a  language  and  history,  or  literature- 
and  mathematics,  or  chemistry  and  physics,  but  seldom  any- 
thino;  and  drawino;. 
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2.  Inadequate  Teaching  Force. — Many  high  schools  are 
attempting  to  carry  the  work  of  four  teachers  with  a  total  of 
two.     Drawing  is  dropped  out,  as  a  study  of  minor  importance. 

3.  Unsuitable  Glass  Rooins. — Music  may  be  taught  in  an 
assembly  hall  jfilled  with  children  ;  not  so  drawing.  A  teacher 
can  seldom  teach  successfully  a  class  of  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  at  once,  and  these  only  in  a  room  by  themselves,  and 
with  proper  equipment. 

4.  Lach  qf  Supplies.  —  A  single  set  of  music  readers  will 
serve  for  an  indefinite  period,  a  single  set  of  algebras  or  Latin 
grammars  will  last  a  year  or  more ;  but  drawing  requires  fresh 

^  supplies  continually,  —  paper,  pencils,  paint,  charcoal,  instru- 
ments of  various  kinds,  to  say  nothing  of  still-life  objects  so 
often  accidentally  destroyed. 

5.  Lack  of  Time. — With  a  crowded  program,  a  single 
session  daily,  and  often  an  inadequate  teaching  force,  time 
cannot  be  found  for  a  subject  which  requires  so  much  if  results 
of  any  consequence  are  to  be  secured. 

6.  Unbelief.  —  In  our  high  schools,  on  our  school  boards 
and  in  our  communities  are  people  who  lack  aesthetic  feeling. 
The  ascending  of  the  morning  means  nothing  to  them  but  a 
call  to  the  daily  routine.  They  hear  the  noise  of  the  birds, 
but  no  music ;  not  one  of  the  little  songsters  is  known  to  them 
by  name.  They  never  lift  their  eyes  to  the  sky  except  to 
know  about  taking  an  umbrella.  The  cloud  chariots,  the  flocks 
of  Apollo,  the  wings  of  the  seraphim  in  the  upper  deeps,  the 
visions  of  lands  beyond  the  morning  star,  are  nothing  to  them. 
The  modest  grasses  decked  in  jewels  for  the  sun  they  merely 
avoid  as  being  wet.  The  companies  of  gladsome  flowers, 
brightening  the  earth  with  color,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance, 
wooing  children  to  laughter  and  song,  they  see  not  and  know 
not.  The  sweep  of  the  open  landscape  ;  the  reach  of  the  sea 
alive  with  quivering  air  and  pulsing  breezes  and  sailing  cloud 
shadows ;  the  cool  glooms  of  the  forest  at  noon  ;  the  deepening 
shades  of  the  upland  pastures  at  sunset ;  the  coming  forth  of 
the  stars  from  their  secret  chambers,  —  all  these  splendid 
shows  are  lost  upon  them.  In  the  realm  of  the  arts  they  are 
equally  bovine.  They  cannot  tell  one  tune  from  another. 
They  do  not  know  a  Turner  from  a  Teniers,  or  a  Botticelli 
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from  a  Burn e- Jones,  They  pass  and  repass  the  far-descended 
venerable  ornament  exquisitely  cut  upon  the  porch  of  a  colonial 
house,  and  know  nothing  of  its  presence,  much  less  of  its 
eventful  history.  They  sit  on  Sunday  in  a  church  where  the 
sacred  symbols,  first  scratched  with  trembling  hands  on  mar- 
tyrs' graves,  blaze  forth  their  messages  from  glowing  windows, 
or  whisper  them  from  the  font  and  table  and  altar ;  but  having 
eyes  they  see  not,  and  having  ears  they  hear  not.  Nature  is 
to  them  a  dim  blur  of  things  ;  the  great  world  of  art  is  to  them 
a  nonentity.  A  Latin  grammar,  a  Greek  text,  an  algebra,  a 
geometry,  a  bank  book,  a  mill  sheet,  a  financial  report,  or 
perchance  a  flock  of  hens,  is  the  measure  of  their  horizon  and 
the  arc  of  their  sky.  Drawing,  —  the  interpreter  of  nature,  the 
language  of  the  arts,  -^  what  can  that  mean  to  a  man  sub- 
merged in  business,  entombed  in  a  shop,  buried  in  a  book? 
How  can  such  men  make  room  for  drawing  in  the  schools  they 
manage  ? 

And  yet  these  schools  are  not  altogether  in  a  hopeless  con- 
dition. Into  one  or  another  of  them  comes  occasionally  a  fresh 
enthusiastic  spirit,  direct  from  some  country  college  or  the 
normal  school,  with  a  deep  love  for  children  and  a  faith  in  the 
future,  having  eyes  that  see  and  a  heart  with  good,  red  blood 
in  it.  Presently  that  school  passes  over  into  the  second  group 
of  schools,  namely  :  — 

II.  —  High  Schools  that  try. 

The  teachers  in  high  schools  of  this  class  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  enthusiasm,  their  patience  and  their  skill  in  manage- 
ment. Such  schools  are  to  be  found,  as  a  rule,  in  the  smaller 
towns.  The  work  is  carried  on  without  a  special  teacher,  and 
sometimes  without  the  frequent  visits  of  a  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing. Lessons  have  to  be  given  in  the  assembly  room,  or  in  a 
small  recitation  room  without  adequate  means  or  conveniences 
for  placing  objects  to  be  drawn  in  either  a  good  position  or 
under  proper  light.  The  time  allowance  is  small,  rarely  more 
than  an  hour  a  week ;  but  the  results  in  many  cases  must  be 
called  good,  considering  all  the  unfavorable  conditions. 

The  following  contribution  by  Mr.  Sargent  bears  especially 
upon  the  work  of  schools  of  this  grade  :  — 
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Drawing  in  Country  High  Schools. 

This  State  contains  a  number  of  high  schools  which,  because  of 
local  conditions,  can  receive  little  or  no  skilled  supervision  in  draw- 
ing. On  the  part  of  most  of  these  schools  there  is  an  unwillingness 
to  be  entirely  without  the  advantages  that  come  from  drawing.  In 
others  there  is  a  readiness  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  drawing, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  results  obtained  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  time  required. 

The  suggestions  here  given  are  intended  especially  for  such  schools. 

Whatever  artistic  ideals  may  be  desirable  in  a  high  school  course 
in  drawing,  a  few  things  should  be  given  precedence.  Without  them 
there  is  small  foundation  for  trustworthy  artistic  advance. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  ability  to  sketch  with  facility  things 
pertaiiiing  to  school  work.  Valuable  aid  is  rendered  in  the  study  of 
physics  and  chemistry  by  ability  to  draw  the  apparatus. 

In  scientific  study,  one  capable  of  drawing  the  objects  he  is  con- 
sidering works  with  keener  appreciation. 

In  mathematics,  one  who  can  discern  and  record  proportions  will 
see  the  truth  of  certain  problems  that  would  otherwise  be  appreciated 
with  less  facility. 

Botany  and  zoology  furnish  abundant  material  for  delineation.. 
Drawing,  which  is  a  record  of  intelligent  observation  and  experience, 
increases  power  to  apprehend  the  objects  under  consideration.  Facts 
of  form  and  structure  are  more  thoroughly  understood  as  the  pencil 
traces  the  plan  of  their  construction  and  the  proportions  of  their 
shapes. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  acquire  this  power,  even  without  expert 
instruction,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Pupils  who  make  a  practice 
of  comparing  their  drawings  with  the  object  which  they  represent,  by 
placing  the  drawing  beside  the  object  and  studying  both  from  a  dis- 
tance, cannot  fail  to  make  steady  progress.  Seen  thus,  differences 
in  proportions  and  characteristics  will  become  evident.  Object  and 
drawing  are  seen  each  as  a  whole. 

It  is  usually  possible  to  secure  a  few  good  notebook  drawings 
made  by  pupjls  in  some  other  school.  These  posted  on  a  bulletin 
board  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  pupils  who  are  working  with- 
out special  instruction. 

Some  practice  in  the  beginnings  of  orthographic  projection  is  of 
great  importance.  This  makes  clear  the  principles  of  plans  and 
working  drawings.  Pupils  learn  by  such  practice  to  think  in  three 
dimensions  from  suggestions  expressed  upon  a  surface  of  two  diinen- 
sions. 
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These  principles  may  be  learned  from  a  good  text-book  on 
mechanical  drawing. 

In  such  high  schools  as  are  under  discussion,  the  work  in  design, 
color  and  picture  study  may  well  take  shape  from  practical  problems 
which  occur  in  home  and  school  and  town  environment.  Suitable 
covers  with  appropriate  designs  and  good  lettering  may  be  made  for 
papers  and  notes  on  the  various  subjects  of  school  work.  These 
should  be  compared  with  good  book  covers  and  title  pages  which  may 
be  found  in  abundance  in  present  publications. 

Appropriate  pictures  may  be  selected  for  the  rooms,  and  problems 
of  framing  and  hanging  discussed.  Interest  in  arrangement  of 
flowers  in  vases,  or  of  plants  upon  the  window  sills,  may  be  made  to 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  room.  In  many  schools  the  tinting 
of  walls  furnishes  practical  color  problems. 

Pupils  should  make  a  collection  of  pictures  of  typical  architecture 
in  connection  with  their  history  and  classics,  and  also  of  good  speci- 
mens of  town  and  city  architecture,  such  as  public  libraries,  town 
halls,  schoolhouses,  churches,  dwelling  houses  that  are  worth  building 
and  living  in,  and  pleasurable  to  view  from  the  outside.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  amateur  photographer. 

Magazine  articles,  books  and  daily  papers  furnish  abundant  mate- 
rial regarding  artistic  civic  improvements.  A  collection  of  lantern 
slides  illustrating  such  subjects  may  be  had  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
•Club,  No.  2  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  at  nominal  rates. 

In  many  towns  the  placing  of  shrubs,  flowers  and  trees  in  the 
school  yard  is  a  problem  worth  consideration.  Valuable  information 
is  gained  by  pupils  of  high  school  age  in  the  discussion  of  suitable 
trees  and  plants  for  a  particular  location  and  chmate.  A  plan  may 
be  made  showing  the  yard  as  it  might  be,  an  ideal  to  be  realized  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  school. 

Pupils  should  also  know  something  of  good  furniture,  hangings, 
house  decorations,  etc.  Advertisements  and  crafts  magazines  offer 
suggestions  of  all  sorts  from  which  the  best  may  be  selected. 

The  work  which  Mr.  Sargent  suggests  is  entirely  practicable 
within  the  narrowest  limits  of  time  and  money,  and  the  results 
of  such  work,  both  to  individual  pupils  and  to  the  town,  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit. 
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III.  —  The  Average  School. 

In  schools  of  this  class  drawing  is  regarded  as  a  necessary 
evil,  for  which  allowance  must  be  made.  Pupils  are  not  en- 
couraged to  select  it,  time  is  but  grudgingly  allowed  for  it,  and 
it  is  seldom  ranked  upon  the  same  basis  with  other  studies. 
The  important  studies  in  these  schools  are  those  which  count 
in  college  entrance  examinations,  the  important  pupils  are 
those  preparing  for  college,  and  the  most  important  are  those 
who  have  in  view  the  particular  college  represented  by  the 
dominant  members  of  the  faculty. 

To  those  who  are  responsible  for  schools  of  this  character, 
the  recent  action  of  Harvard  College  is  deeply  significant. 

In  January  I  received  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  from 
Prof..  H.  Laugford  Warren  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
of  Harvard  University,  asking  me  to  write  the  supervisors  of 
drawing  in  cities  and  towns  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants  and 
upward  to  participate  in  a  conference  at  Harvard  University 
on  instruction  in  drawing  in  high  schools,  with  reference  to  the 
course  in  architecture  and  engineering  pursued  in  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School. 

This  conference  occurred  on  the  21st  of  May.  It  was  opened 
by  Professor  Warren,  who  called  upon  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  preside.  The 
State  Board  was  represented  also  by  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  State  Normal  Art 
School,  and  Principal  George  H.  Bartlett,  both  of  whom  took 
part  in  the  conference. 

Professor  Warren  was  the  first  speaker.  He  outlined  clearly 
the  plan  which  the  university  had  in  mind  for  bringing  about  a 
closer  relation  between  high  schools  and  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School ;  namely,  that  the  high  schools  should  teach  mechan- 
ical and  architectural  drawing  and  the  principles  of  design  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  count  among  subjects  for  admission 
to  higher  institutions. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Wheeler  of  Providence,  representing  the  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  definite 
understanding  with  the  colleges,  and  gave  a  summary  of  the 
reports  from  an   international  congress   on  drawing,   held  in 
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Paris  in  the  summer  of  1901,  favoring  such  interrelations 
between  secondary  and  college  courses. 

Mr.  J.  Frederick  Hopkms,  director  of  drawing  for  the  city 
of  Boston,  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  co-operation  would 
result  in  mutual  good,  giving  better  high  school  graduates  to 
the  colleges  and  better  college  graduates  as  teachers  to  -the 
high  schools. 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  said :  Drawing  should  be  pursued  in 
high  schools  as  a  serious  study.  Too  often  the  character  of 
the  courses  and  of  methods  in  drawing  would  lead  one  to 
think  of  the  whole  subject  as  one  for  amusement  only.  It 
should  be  placed  upon  the  elective  basis  in  all  high  schools, 
and  then  pursued  with  a  definite  aim  and  a  serious  purpose, 
not  only  for  its  practical  bearing  on  possible  future  courses  in 
architectare,  engineering  or  fine  art,  but  for  its  value  as  a 
means  of  culture. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  dean  of  the  'Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
spoke  of  the  value  of  drawing  in  all  departments  of  science 
not  only  as  a  language,  a  means  of  graphic  expression,  but  as 
a  discipline  to  enable  the  mind  to  think  in  three  dimensions. 
Many  students  entering  the  geological  classes  in  the  university 
can  think  in  one  dimension,  some  few  in  two,  but  those  who 
can  think  in  three  dimensions  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  study 
and  practice  of  delineation  is  of  very  great  importance  in  every 
department  of  science.  The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  is  dis- 
posed to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  raise  the  standard  of 
drawing  in  secondary  schools,  that  when  students  come  pre- 
pared in  drawing  its  own  work  may  be  pushed  farther  towards 
perfecting  students  for  their  life  work.  The  training  given  by 
drawing  is  larger  than  that  which  any  single  line  of  shop  prac- 
tice can  possibly  give.  Students  need  drawing  as  they  need 
w^riting. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Kennedy,  of  the  department  of  engineering,  em- 
phasized the  fundamentally  important  elements  in  mechanical 
drawing,  —  neatness,  accuracy,  adequacy,  —  as  being  especially 
important  in  high  school  instruction. 

Dr.  Denman  W.  Eoss,  of  the  department  of  architecture, 
presented  pure  design  in  its  relation  to  the  purposes  of  teach- 
ing, and  made  evident  its  claims  as  a  necessary  factor  in  public 
instruction. 
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After  further  discussion  by  Mrs.  I.  H.  Ferry  of  Holyoke, 
Miss  M.  Medora  Adams  of  Boston,  Mr.  James  Hall  and  Mr. 
McGregory  of  Springfield,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted :  — 

1 .  Resolved^  That  the  supervisors  of  drawing  and  other  members 
of  this  conference  heartily  endorse  the  plans  outlined  by  Professor 
Warren  for  establishing  closer  relations  between  the  courses  in  draw- 
ing in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  would  co-operate  heartily  in  an 
effort  to  place  freehand  and  instrumental,  architectural  and  mechani- 
cal drawing  and  design  on  such  a  basis  that  they  may  count  among 
subjects  for  admission  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  other 
institutions  of  similar  grade. 

2.  Resolved.,  That  a  course  in  architectural  drawing  would  be  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  courses  now  offered  by  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  that  such  a  course  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  proper  preparation  of  high  school  pupils  for  college 
requirements  in  drawing. 

On  June  4  the  following  letter  was  issued  :  —    ' 

Haevard  University,  June  4,  1902. 

Dear  Sir:  — At  the  invitation  of  the  university,  a  conference  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  May  21,  at  Robinson  Hall,  Cambridge,  with 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  drawing  in  Massachusetts,  to  get  their 
opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  establishing  in  the  high  schools  a 
course  in  architectural  drawing  and  the  study  of  the  orders,  which 
should  be  substantially  equivalent  to  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  this 
subject  given  by  this  department  in  the  program  in  architecture  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  The  suggestions  made  by  the  de- 
partment of  architecture  were  so  cordially  received  that  the  university 
has  been  encouraged  to  make  architectural  drawing  one  of  the  optional 
subjects  in  the  admission  requirements  for  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  to  count  for  two  points.  Some  of  the  high  schools  already 
give  courses  in  architectural  drawing  which  substantially  cover  this 
ground.  There  are  probably  many  others  which  could  meet  the 
requirement  by  a  comparatively  slight  modification  of,  or  addition  to, 
courses  now  given.  There  are  still  others  which  probably  would  not 
find  it  diflScult  to  add  such  a  course  to  their  list  of  optional  subjects. 

The  department  of  architecture  desires  to  confer  informally  with 
masters  of  high  schools  and  with  others  who  may  be  directly  inter- 
ested in  this  project.  The  department  is  anxious  to  put  the  require- 
ment into  a  form  which  the  schools  may  most  readily  be  able  to  meet 
and  which  may  be  most  widely  useful.  ... 
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You  are  therefore  cordially  invited  to  meet  the  instructors  in  the 
department  to  talk  over  this  matter,  in  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall, 
on  Saturday,  June  14,  at  11  o'clock,  and  afterward  to  lunch  at  the 
Colonial  Club  at  1  o'clock. 

Kindly  let  me  know  whether  you  can  probably  be  present  at  the 
time  named. 

Very  truly  yours,  H.  Langford  Warren, 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

This  second  conference  was  held  June  14.  Professor  War- 
ren presided.  After  reviewing  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
conference,  and  announcing  the  decision  of  the  university  to 
make  architectural  drawing  one  of  the  optional  subjects  in  the 
admission  requirements  for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  to 
count  for  two  points,  Professor  Warren  presented  an  "Out- 
line of  Requirements  in  Drawing,"  and  opened  the  discussion 
to  all.  Many  participated.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  the  requirements  could  be  easily  met  by  the  larger 
schools,  but  that  in  the  average  high  school  the  time  devoted 
to  drawing  would  have  to  be  increased  to  about  ten  hours  per 
week  during  the  senior  year. 

President  Eliot  said  that  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  had 
been  a  field  for  experiments  afterwards  affecting  the  college, 
and  added:  "The  whole  university  is  interested  in  the  out- 
come of  these  conferences.  I  have  recently  examined  all  the 
courses  offered  by  the  university,  and  I  find  but  one  (the 
course  in  theology)  in  which  a  knowledge  of  drawing  would 
not  be  of  immediate  value.  The  power  to  draw  is  greatly 
needed  in  nearly  all  the  courses,  and  absolutely  indispensable 
in  some  of  them.  Drawing  should  be  studied  as  a  mode  of 
thought.  A  very  large  proportion  of  studies  now  train  the 
memory ;  a  very  small  proportion  train  the  power  to  see 
straight  and  do  straight,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  industrial 
skill.  The  industrial  quality  is  to  dominate  the  future  of 
America.  Skill  is  essential.  It  must  be  acquired  by  the 
millions  in  the  public  schools.  Eight  years  of  drawing  in  the 
elementary  schools  is  now  practically  thrown  away,  because 
it  is  not  continued  in  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges." 

As  a  result  of  these  conferences.  Harvard  University  now 
publishes  an  "Outline  of  Requirements  in  Drawing,"  copies 
of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  university. 
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IV.  —  High  Schools  well  equipped  for  Drawing. 

High  schools  well  equipped  for  drawing  are  to  be  found,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  cities  and  wealthy  towns.  Such  schools  have  a 
special  teacher  of  drawing,  or  command  the  services  of  the 
supervisor  of  drawing,  who  in  some  cases  has  one  or  more 
assistants  especially  for  high  school  grades.  One  room  or  a 
suite  of  rooms  is  set  apart  for  drawing,  and  equipped  with 
kits,  casts,  still-life  objects,  reference  books,  photographs  and 
other  illustrative  material.  The  amount  of  time  given  to 
drawing  varies  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  three  hours  per 
week.  The  attitude  of  the  faculty  is  cordial  and  helpful.  The 
results  secured  vary  greatly,  but  the  best,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  Boston,  Brookline,  Newton,  Springfield,  Holyoke, 
Somerville,  Worcester  and  other  cities,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  best  work  to  be  found  in  the  best  high  schools 
outside  the  State. 

Such  schools  can  prepare  pupils  for  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  the  Institute  of  Technology  or  any  other  institution  of 
similar  grade,  without  greatly  changing  their  programs.  But, 
it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  is  the  preparation  of  the  few  for 
higher  institutions  the  legitimate  work  of  high  schools,  if  it 
involves  the  neglect  of  the  many?  Mr.  MacDonald's  report 
shows  that  in  1899  a  little  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  high  schools  prepared  for  college  and  a  slightly  larger 
percentage  for  normal  and  technical  schools,  — a  total  for  higher 
institutions  of  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
ninety-five  per  cent.,  I  believe,  should  receive  chief  attention, 
and  all  courses  should  be  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  do  not  go  on  to  colleges  or  technical  schools. 

It  has  been  afiirmed  that  the  same  course  is  best  for  all. 
The  statement  might  pass  unchallenged,  if  by  the  course  best 
for  all  were  meant  the  course  best  for  the  ninety-five  per  cent.  ; 
but  when  it  is  affirmed  of  the  college  preparatory  course  for 
the  five  per  cent.,  one  is  inclined  to  question  its  truth. 

High  school  courses  should  include  at  least  three  lines  of 
work :  one  having  as  its  aim  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  of  representation,  one  having  as  its 
aim  skill  of  hand,  and  one  having  as  its  aim  culture, — that 
which  comes  with  an  habitual  right  attitude  toward  works  of 
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art,  a  knowledge  of  the  best  products  of  art  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  design. 

These  three,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  one.  For  exam- 
ple, in  a  mechanical  course,  while  all  the  individual  problems 
scattered  through  the  work  of  the  lower  schools  are  being- 
gathered  together  and  placed  in  proper  relation  to  each  other 
in  a  scientific  study  of  structural  drawing,  with  its  sub-headings 
of  geometry,  projection  and  development,  practical  problems 
arising  in  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratory,  the  machine 
shop,  the  carpenter's  shop,  in  the  home,  in  short,  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  pupil,  should  be  met  and  solved  intelligently.  Mean- 
while, instruction  should  be  given  in  the  principles  of  struc- 
tural design,  in  the  modes  of  beauty  and  in  the  history  of  the 
great  craftsmen.  Examples  of  the  best  results  of  structural 
art  should  be  studied  from  the  actual  things,  if  possible ;  from 
photographs,  if  necessary.  The  pupils  should  assist  in  gather- 
ing collections  of  instructive  and  suggestive  objects,  of  pho- 
tographs of  things  in  town,  such  as  guideboards,  ornamental 
signs,  lamp  posts,  hydrants,  drinking  troughs,  fountains,  monu- 
ments, band  stands,  park  seats,  porches,  entrances,  ornamental 
windows  and  doors,  knobs,  locks,  hinges,  knockers  and  all  in- 
terior furnishings,  household  utensils  and  objects  of  art.  All 
these  should  be  studied,  classified  as  good  and  bad,  and  utilized 
as  the  basis  for  original  structural  design. 

In  a  freehand  course,  while  the  detached  facts  acquired  in 
the  lower  grades  in  model  and  object  drawing  are  being  brought 
into  harmonious  relation  and  interpreted  by  a  scientific  study 
of  pictorial  drawing,  with  its  sub-headings  of  perspective,  color, 
light  and  shade,  practical  problems  arising  in  the  biological 
laboratory,  the  departments  of  history  and  literature,  the  school 
paper,  the  home,  in  short,  in  the  daily  life  of  the  pupil,  should 
be  met  and  splved  intelligently.  Meanwhile,  instruction  should 
be  given  in  the  principles  of  composition,  in  the  modes  of 
beauty  and  in  the  history  of  the  great  artists.  Examples  of 
the  best  results  of  pictorial  art  should  be  studied  from  origi- 
nals, if  possible;  from  photographs,  at  least.  The' pupils 
should  assist  in  gathering  collections  of  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive examples,  such  as  photographs  of  the  finest  views  in 
the    town  in  spring,  summer,  autumn    and  winter,  common- 
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place  views  gloriified  by  conditions  of  light  or  darkness  or  by 
the  weather,  of  famous  views  elsewhere,  reproductions  of  famous 
pictures  and  mural  decorations  the  world  over,  book  illustra- 
tions, photographs  from  people  in  action,  animals  and  trees, 
which  may  be  of  use  in  perfecting  the  details  of  a  drawing. 
These  should  be  studied,  classified  as  excellent  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  utilized  as  the  basis  for  original  pictorial  composition. 

In  a  course  in  decorative  design,  while  the  elements  made 
use  of  in  the  lower  grades  are  being  brought  together  and  in- 
terpreted in  a  scientific  study  of  design,  with  its  sub-headings 
of  adaptation,  pattern  and  color,  practical  problems  from  the 
departments  of  domestic  science,  needlework,  the  school  paper 
and  school  work  in  general,  from  the  home,  in  short,  from 
the  daily  life  of  the  pupil,  should  be  met  and  solved  intelli- 
gently. Meanwhile,  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  modes 
of  beauty,  in  the  historic  styles  of  ornament  and  in  the  history 
of  the  great  designers.  Examples  of  the  best  results  of  decora- 
tive art  should  be  studied  from  the  originals,  if  possible  ;  from 
reproductions,  if  necessary.  The  pupils  should  assist  in  gath- 
ering collections  of  instructive  and  suggestive  examples. 
Every  bit  of  historic  ornament,  Greek  moldings,  Roman  capi- 
tals, Byzantine  foliage,  Gothic  traceries  (at  least  a  score  may 
be  discovered  in  the  buildings  of  any  town  in  Massachusetts) 
should  be  known  and  photographed.  The  town  should  be  ran- 
sacked for  samplers,  pieces  of  needlework  from  over  sea, 
hand  work  of  all  sorts  involving  decoration  of  any  kind.  All 
this  material  should  be  studied,  classified  as  beautiful  and 
less  beautiful,  and  utilized  as  the  basis  for  original  decorative 
design. 

And  these  three  courses  have  much  in  common,  after  all,  for 
beauty  is  one.  .  All  the  material  gathered  should  be  arranged 
as  a  school  museum,  to  which  all  may  contribute  something 
and  to  which  all  may  go  for  help.  A  school  museum  is  as  im- 
portant from  the  point  of  view  of  the  arts  as  a  school  library 
is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  "humanities,"  so 
called. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  drawing  closely  corre- 
lated with  the  other  manual  arts.  A  manual  training  depart- 
ment by  itself  is  as  absurd  as  a  drawing  department  by  itself. 
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One  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  Each  is  incomplete 
without  the  otlier.  Both  are  inefficient  when  unrelated  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  school.  Life  is  one.  A  live  school 
is  one.  Schism  in  the  body  means  death  to  the  severed  mem- 
ber and  suflering  to  the  entire  body. 

High  schools  do  not  exist  that  colleges  may  exist.  High 
schools  are  for  the  people.  Their  legitimate  product  is  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  "virtue,  sense  and  taste."  The  college  fresh- 
man is  a  by-product.  High  schools  exist  to  hasten  the  coming 
of  the  time  when  wisdom  shall  be  the  possession  of  all  men. 

HENKY   TURNER   BAILEY, 

Agent  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Drawing. 
Dec.  31,  1902. 
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REPORTS    ON   SPECIAL    SCHOOLS 

COMPILED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  make  schooling  as 
free  for  educable  children  whose  defects  forbid  their  attendance 
upon  the  public  day  school  as  it  is  for  their  more  fortunate  fel- 
lows. It  provides  for  their  care  and  education  in  the  following 
special  institutions,  to  which  eligible  persons  may  be  sent  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  39,  Revised  Laws, 
and  upon  recommendation  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the 
Governor :  — 

1.  The   American   School   at   Hartford,  Conn.,  for   the  Deaf,  Job 

Williams,  L.H.D.,  Principal. 

2.  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Miss  Caroline  A. 

Yale,  Principal. 

3.  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 

Principal.  •    ^ 

4.  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  Medford,  Miss  Eliza 

L.  Clark,  Matron  and  Principal. 

5.  New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Beverly. 

6.  The   Boston    School  for  the   Deaf,   Thomas    Magennis,    Super- 

intendent. 

7.  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 

M.  Anagnos,  Director, 

8.  The   Massachusetts    School    for    the   Feeble-minded,    Waltham, 

Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  AT  HARTFORD, 
CONN.,  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Report  of  the  Principal. 
The  attendance  for  the  school  year  1901-1902  was  177.     Of 
these,    13   came  from  New  Hampshire,  9  from  Vermont,  75 
from  Massachusetts,   79  from  Connecticut,   and  1  from  New 
Brunswick, 
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The  year  was  one  of  uninterrupted  work  and  steady  prog- 
ress. There  was  no  severe  iUness  during  the  year,  and  no 
occurrences  of  an  unusual  or  disturbing  nature.  Seven  pupils, 
5  boys  and  2  girls,  were  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  boys  soon  found  employment  at  creditable  wages ;  the 
girls  are  making  themselves  very  useful  members  of  the  family 
at  home. 

A  serious  annoyance  and  a  detriment  to  the  school  are 
caused  by  the  tardiness  of  a  few  pupils  in  returning  to  school 
at  the  opening  of  the  term.  There  are  exceptional  cases, 
when,  on  account  of  illness  or  other  unavoidable  circumstance, 
tardiness  cannot  be  avoided;  —  of  these  we  make  no  complaint ; 
but  where  the  laxity  or  indulgence  of  parents  allows  the  child 
to  fritter  away  one,  two  or  three  weeks,  causing  loss  to  the 
child,  great  annoyance  and  extra  work  to  the  faithful  teacher 
and  serious  hindrance  to  the  whole  of  the  class  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  we  feel  that  there  is  no  excuse,  and  the  parents  may 
be  justly  blamed. 

Another  serious  matter  is  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  before 
they  have  finished  their  school  course,  that  they  may  be  put  to 
work.  There  may  be  cases  where  that  is  necessary,  but  too 
often  the  cause  is  want  of  appreciation  of  what  an  education 
means  to  a  deaf  child.  The  lack  of  it  means  very  much  to  any 
child,  but  it  means  still  more  to  a  deaf  child.  At  the  best 
he  is  seriously  handicapped  in  life's  struggle,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  full  benefit  of  every  opportunity  afforded 
him. 

The  new  industrial  building  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
December.  It  is  a  very  substantial  brick  building,  40  by  85 
feet,  and  is  of  factory  or  slow-burning  construction.  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  cabinet  shop,  lumber  room,  ironing  room  and 
cooking  room.  On  the  second  floor  are  a  finishing  room  for 
the  cabinet  shop,  the  sloyd  room,  the  sewing  room  and  the 
dressmaking  room.  On  the  third  floor  is  a  large  hall,  now 
used  for  gymnastic  exercises  and  for  the  social  gatherings  of 
the  pupils,  but  intended  ultimately  for  a  gymnasium,  when 
some  friend  of  the  school  interested  in  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  shall  be  moved  to  furnish  the  means  to  fit 
it  up  for  that  purpose. 
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These  new  quarters  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  industrial  in- 
struction much  more  satisfactorily  than  we  were  formerly  able 
to  do.  The  sloyd  room  affords  an  opportunity  to  begin  the 
industrial  training  at  an  earlier  age  than  we  could  before.  It 
not  only  affords  training  for  the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  head, 
but  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  little  fellows  who  spend 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  a  day  at  it.  Thirty  boys  in  two  classes 
of  15  boys  each  receive  instruction  in  this  branch;  32  boys 
in  two  classes  of  16  each  are  instructed  in  cabinet  makins;  each 
one  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 

The  cooking  class  receives  a  lesson  of  two  and  a  half  hours 
every  Saturday  morning.  The  aim  is  to  make  these  lessons  as 
practical  as  possible.  At  each  lesson  a  plain,  substantial  meal 
for  a  small  family  is  prepared  and  cooked  just  as  it  should  be 
in  the  home.  Bread  or  biscuit  or  rolls  is  made  every  week, 
and  some  kind  of  meat  or  fish  or  fowl  is  cooked  with  vegeta- 
bles generally.  Occasionally  cake  is  made,  and  the  class  have 
had  a  little  experience  in  canning  fruit  and  making  jelly. 
Every  member  of  the  class  is  enthusiastic  over  this  work,  as 
much  so  as  the  boys  are  over  their  football  practice. 

Thirteen  girls  receive  instruction  in  dressmaking  three  hours 
a  week,  and  40  girls  instruction  in  plain  sewing  two  hours  a 
week.  All  this  industrial  training  comes  outside  of  the  reg-ular 
six  hours  of  day  and  evening  study. 

The  instruction  in  the  schoolrooms  was  carried  forward  sys- 
tematically, energetically  and  with  gratifying  results.  Good 
progress  was  made  in  speech,  lip-reading,  written  language 
and  in  general  development  through  the  studies  pursued.  The 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  pains  are 
taken  to  keep  them  informed  of  current  events.  There  were 
the  usual  social  and  religious  gatherings  throughout  the  year. 

The  deaf  child  is  very  seriously  handicapped  in  pursuing  his 
education,  but  he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  what  he 
accomplishes. 
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THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  NORTHAMPTON. 

Report  for  the  Corporation. 
To  the  Board  of  Ediication  of  the  State  of  Massachtisetts. 

Gentlemen  :  —  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Clarke  School 
during  the  past  year  has  been  146.  Of  these,  121  were  sup- 
ported by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  9  by  Vermont,  6  by 
New  Hampshire  and  1  by  Connecticut.  The  number  of  pupils 
for  whose  tuition  and  care  payment  has  been  made  by  their 
own  parents  or  guardians  has  been  8.  One  boy  from  Syria 
has  received  free  tuition. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good  and  the  progress  of 
the  children  satisfactory.  No  pupils  were  graduated  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  There  will  be  a  class  of  probably  4  grad- 
uated next  June,  and  it  would  afford  both  encouragement  and 
pleasure  to  the  toilers  in  the  school  if  your  honorable  body 
might  be  represented  by  two  or  three  of  its  members  on  that 
occasion. 

In  making  the  report  for  the  past  year,  I  wish  particularly 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  exacting  character  of  the  labors 
imposed  on  the  teachers  of  the  oral  method.  No  patience  is 
too  ample,  no  mental  energy  too  forceful,  no  physical  power 
too  vigorous,  for  the  task  of  bringing  into  the  society  of  the 
human  family  children  who  begin  life  isolated  and  handicapped 
by  deafness.  The  first  efibrts  to  give  such  a  child  the  idea  of 
the  relation  between  things  and  words  require  the  closest  atten- 
tion and  unvarying  persistence.  Progress  is  secured  only  by 
incessant  repetitions,  and  when  once  the  initial  difficulties  have 
been  overcome,  the  advance  in  most  cases  cannot  be  rapid. 

Under  the  present  method  of  receiving  pupils  into  the  Clarke 
School,  some  are  admitted  whose  capacity  is  so  limited  that  the 
undertaking  is  found  after  a  few  months  to  be  impossible. 
But  experience  has  shown  that  the  great  majority  of  deaf  chil- 
dren can  so  far  learn  articulation  and  lip-reading  as  to  be 
capable  of  communication  with  the  members  of  their  own 
families,  while  many  succeed  in  attaining  a  proficiency  that 
enables  them  to  converse  with  strangers.  Occasionally  a 
pupil  gains  such  a  mastery  of  language  as  to  be  able  to  pursue 
studies  in  higher  schools  of  learning.     Since  the  o;raduation  of 
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young  Fechheimer  at  Columbia  three  years  ago,  two  of  our 
graduates  have  secured  degrees  at  Harvard,  and  a  third  has 
there  prosecuted  successfully  important  studies  in  a  special 
course.  But  ordinarily  the  vocabulary  of  such  children  is  at 
the  best  limited,  —  a  fact  which  those  who  attempt  conversation 
with  them  sometimes  forget.  A  careful  effort  to  pronounce 
the  words  slowly  and  with  some  emphasis  on  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  vocal  organs  facilitates  understanding,  and 
helps  even  the  best-trained  pupil  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence  uttered  by  a  stranger.  It  is  the  patient  continuance 
of  such  efforts  through  years  of  teaching,  combined  with  gentle 
sympathy  with  those  who  seem  to  contend  with  nearly  insuper- 
able difficulties,  that  calls  for  the  warmest  admiration  and  honor 
for  their  teachers.  If  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  could 
fully  appreciate  the  loving  labors  of  the  teachers  in  this  school 
and  of  the  attendants  who  join  in  the  plays  of  the  children  and 
encourage  them  to  speak  rather  than  make  signs  to  one  another 
outside  of  the  schoolroom,  there  would  be  an  earnest  desire  to 
put  at  the  disposal  of  those  teachers  the  largest  facilities  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  their  work.  The  school  needs  at  pres- 
ent a  commodious  and  well-ventilated  building  for  purposes  of 
Instruction,  in  which  there  should  be  an  assembly  hall  with  seat- 
ing capacity  for  all  the  pupils  and  their  friends  who  on  certain 
occasions  desire  to  form  part  of  the  audience.  There  should 
also  be  in  the  building  a  museum  with  models  of  flowers  and 
birds  and  the  physical  features  of  different  countries  and  other 
natural  objects,  and  especially  apparatus  illustrating  the  prog-r 
ress  of  civilization.  We  do  not  ask  that  the  State  should 
erect  and  equip  this  building.  We  ask  your  honorable  body, 
which  has  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  State  so  deeply 
at  heart,  to  bring  with  the  endorsement  of  your  approval  the 
need  of  such  an  enlargement  of  our  resources  before  the  minds 
of  any  able  to  appreciate  and  encourage  the  touching  and 
thorough  work  of  the  school.  W^e  would  in  this  connection 
again  remind  you  that  the  average  annual  cost  for  the  teaching 
-and  care  of  each  child  is  still  at  least  $30  above  the  price  paid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  call  attention 
also  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the 
■difference  for  the  current  year  is  certain  to  be  greater. 

There  are  families  in  the  State  which  prefer  the  combined 
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method  of  instruction  for  their  unfortunate  children,  and  for 
such  families  the  State  makes  generous  provision  by  offering 
the  excellent  opportunities  existing  at  Hartford.  I  do  not 
intend  to  intimate  that  the  same  loving  patience  and  heroic 
fortitude  are  not  demanded  for  teaching  deaf  children  under 
that  method.  Whether  the  demand  for  the  high  development 
of  these  qualities  is  as  severe  as  where  the  oral  method  is 
exclusively  employed,  I  cannot  say.  But,  in  considering 
whether  the  Commonwealth  should  require  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  every  deaf  child  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages freely  provided  by  the  State  under  one  of  these  methods, 
as  I  urged  in  my  report  last  year,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  true  home  is  offered  in  the  place  of  the  natural  home  for 
a  period  of  ten  j^ears,  and  that  the  children  entering  this  home 
are  put  into  relations  for  them  morally  and  spiritually  as  well 
as  intellectually  normal,  i.e.,  more  in  accordance  with  their 
condition  than  those  existing  in  the  average  family.  The 
value  of  their  future  to  the  Commonwealth  will,  of  course,  be 
incalculably  greater  if  they  receive  this  education.  This  is  se- 
cured in  hardly  a  single  case  at  the  cost  of  a  loss  of  comfort  or 
love  or  gentleness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  greater  breadth  of  vision  and  the  larger  power  of  co- 
ordination to  social  relations  are  gained  under  conditions  of 
great  comfort  and  happiness.  It  is  certainly  cruel  to  allow 
any  weak  sentimentality  or  prejudice,  or  senseless  clamor  about 
the  invasion  of  family  rights,  to  deprive  a  deaf  child  either  of  the 
happiness  which  the  loving  guidance  of  Avise  guardians  and 
the  companionship  with  equals  secures,  or  of  the  immense 
advantages  with  which  the  present  skillful  training  equips,  or 
rather  endows,  the  child  for  the  tests  and  duties  of  life. 

The  attitude  of  the- modern  State  toward  deaf  children,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy  or  that  of  the  en- 
lightened Greeks  and  Romans,  illustrates  clearly  the  momen- 
tous revolution  which  Christianity  has  introduced  into  social 
relations.  That  the  time  has  come  when  modern  society 
should  not  merely  provide  instruction  for  these  unfortunates  in 
the  most  generous  way,  but  should  actually  see  that  this  provision 
is  enjoyed  by  each  deaf  child  not  otherwise  efficiently  taught 
has   been  endorsed  by  the   educational  authorities  in  several 
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European  States,  and  is  the  conviction  of  the  corporators  of 
this  school.  Massachusetts  has  the  proud  record  of  doing 
more  for  school  education  than  any  other  American  State. 
Her  universities  and  colleges  are  among  the  very  foremost  in 
our  land.  In  generous  and  watchful  care  for  those  deprived  of 
any  sense,  no  State  surpasses  her.  If  one  considers  the  thor- 
ough work  done  by  the  Clarke  School  during  the  last  thirty-five 
years  for  several  hundred  deaf  children,  one  or  more  of  whom 
has  come  from  and  returned  to  nearly  every  township  of  the 
State  with  new  relations  to  society  and  a  new  joy  in  life,  is  it 
ijnreasonable  to  hope,  on  the  one  hand,  that  ever}'-  facility  for 
enlarged  instruction  and  for  the  greatest  physical  soundness 
will  be  provided  for  the  deaf  children  and  their  teachers,  and, 
on  the  other,  that  every  deaf  child  within  the  borders  of  the 
State  will  be  tenderly  sought  out  and  lifted  into  the  largest 
attainments  and  the  highest  enjoyment  possible  ? 

As  the  population  of  the  State  increases,  the  number  of  deat 
children  also  increases.  As  enlightened  ideas  prevail,  larger 
value  is  set  on  the  oral  method  of  instruction.  As  expenditure 
for  common  school  education  constantly  grows,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  in  this  most  difficult  branch  of  that  education 
there  should  not  be  the  need  of  constantly  enlarged  expenditure. 

That  Massachusetts  should  take  the  leading  position  in  her 
care  for  deaf  children,  not  only  in  America  but  in  the  world,  is 
in  accordance  with  her  traditions  and  is  doubtless  the  desire  of 
her  loyal  citizens. 

The  corporators  of  the  Clarke  School  look  with  confidence 
to  your  honorable  body  for  the  cordial  support  of  every  meas- 
ure tending  to  advance  the  great  cause  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  children  of  the  State. 

For  the  corporators, 

Franklin  Carter. 
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HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE   DEAF,  BOSTON. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Dec.  9,  1902. 

The  committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School  submit  their 
annual  report,  as  follows  :  — 

The  school  year  opened  Sept.  11,  1901,  with  116  of  its 
pupils  of  the  previous  year,  —  59  boys  and  57  girls.  Twenty- 
five 'pupils  were  admitted  during  the  year,  and  8  left  the  school. 
The  total  number  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  1902, 
was  133  pupils;  of  these,  90  were  residents  of  Boston. 

The  graduation  exercises  in  June  were  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  appreciative  visitors.  Twelve  pupils,  5  boys  and 
7  girls,  having  completed  the  course  of  study  satisfactorily, 
received  diplomas.  Nine  out  of  the  12  graduates  received 
practically  all  of  their  education  after  entering  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  The  class' parts  were  well  rendered,  and  in  the 
main  were  easily  followed  by  the  audience.  The  individual 
thought  of  the  pupil  was  more  apparent  than  in  similar  exer- 
cises in  many  schools,  —  an  indication  that  the  work  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  is  true  education.  The  musical  selection 
given  by  the  class,  with  piano  accompaniment,  was  an  encour- 
aging presage  of  the  possibilities  for  the  deaf.  The  pupils 
stood  around  the  piano,  and  by  touching  it  and  following  its 
vibrations  were  able  to  produce  more  harmonious  results  than 
are  sometimes  attained  by  those  who  can  hear.  The  piano  is 
of  great  value  as  an  aid  to  the  pupils  in  getting  conscious  con- 
trol of  their  voices.  Class  exercises  for  this  purpose  are  prac- 
tised by  all  of  the  grades,  and  gratifying  results  are  obtained. 
The  gain  from  year  to  year  in  the  acquisition  of  smooth, 
natural  tones,  and  in  a  nearer  approach  to  delicate,  fluent 
speech,  is  evident  even  in  primary  classes. 

During  the  past  year  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  teachers  and 
the  genei'ally  hearty  co-operation  of  the  pupils  have  made  the 
work  of  the  class  rooms  successful  and  profitable,  and  have 
helped  to  strengthen  the  school  in  its  position  among  the  other 
public  schools  of  Boston. 

That  all  deaf  or  partially  deaf  children  who  need  the  special 
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training  and  care  given  by  this  school  may  share  its  advantages, 
we  would  urge  upon  teachers  in  the  primary  and  lower  gram- 
mar grades  constant  watchfulness  to  discover  pupils  who  are 
suffering  from  dulness  of  hearing.  These  pupils  should  be 
given  a  careful  examination  by  an  expert  aurist,  and  if  neces- 
sary be  transferred  to  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Years  of 
valuable  school  time  are  frequently  sacrificed  to  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  needs  of  pupils  who  have  not  a  normal  degree  of 
hearing.  They  are  too  often  considered  dull,  inattentive  and 
indifferent,  when  they  are  simply  unable  to  hear  what  is  said 
by  those  about  them. 

The  visiting  day  in  May  attracted  many  beside  the  friends 
of  the  pupils.  The  display  of  handiwork  was  equal  in  quality 
to  that  of  any  public  school  in  the  city.  All  types  of  work  in 
this  line  were  shown,  from  the  paper  cutting  and  clay  modeling 
of  the  lower  grades  to  the  cookery,  dressmaking  and  wood 
carving  of  the  higher.  The  boys  as  well  as  the  girls  have  had 
lessons  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and  have  shown  special  interest 
in  the  making  of  confectionery,  which,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
useful  trade,  may  be  helpful  in  after  life.- 

A  class  from  the  Horace  Mann  School  did  notably  good 
work  on  another  public  occasion  during  the  year.  This  was 
the  exhibition  given  by  classes  in  physical  training  from  the 
schools  of  Boston  and  vicinity  in  the  hall  of  the  English  high 
school.  The  older  pupils  of  this  school,  under  direction  of  the 
teacher,  Miss  Weaver,  went  through  a  drill  in  marching  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  school. 

The  classes  in  cookery  are  now  taught  in  the  Horace  Mann 
building.  This  is  a  great  comfort  and  convenience  both  to 
pupils  and  teachers.  The  first  lesson  in  the  newly  fitted  rooms 
was  given  on  January  24.  A  few  weeks  later,  dainty,  attract- 
ive luncheons  were  served  by  the  girls  of  the  graduating  class, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bachelder,  teacher  of  cookery. 
Members  of  the  school  board,  parents,  teachers  and  other 
friends  were  the  guests  of  the  pupils  on  these  occasions. 

There  are  several  lines  of  work  based  on  the  knowledge 
gained  in  this  department  which  may  afford  these  deaf  pupils 
the  means  of  a  fivelihood.  The  preparation  of  foods  in  their 
o\yn  homes,  for  sale  through  agencies,  like  the  Woman's  Edu- 
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cational  and  Industrial  Union,  is  a  suggestion  worthy  of  notice. 
Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  handicrafts  in  this  school,  with 
the  aim  of  aiding  deaf  boys  and  girls  to  take  places  in  the  front 
ranks  of  wage  earners.  Evidence  of  the  faithful,  skillful  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  pupils  who  have  gone  out  from  this 
school  is  afforded  by  their  continuance  in  positions  and  by  an 
increase  in  compensation. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  add  some  instruction  in  the  use 
of  typewriters ;  for,  while  deaf  persons  cannot  compete  with 
others  in  stenography,  they  might  become  copyists,  and  be 
helpful  in  filing,  correspondence,  etc. 

Instruction  in  drawing  (following  the  "course  of  study" 
laid  out  for  the  public  schools)  has  been  given  this  last  year 
to  grades  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV.,  in  all  of  which  the  work  was 
satisfactory,  the  children  with  hardly  an  exception  showing 
much  interest  in  the  work.  During  the  past  year  the  pencil 
has  been  the  medium  for  expression  ;  for  the  coming  year, 
plans  have  been  made  to  introduce  work  with  brush  and  color 
to  a  great  extent.  During  the  next  year  the  drawing  is  to  be 
introduced  also  into  grades  V.  and  VI.  A  number  of  artistic 
models  for  class  room  work  was  purchased  last  spring  with 
money  given  by  a  friend  of  the  school. 

Manual  training  in  paper  construction  was  given  to  grade 
I.,  divisions  1  and  2,  with  very  successful  results,  shown  in 
accuracy  and  independence,  as  well  as  in  interest  in  the  work. 
Instruction  in  cardboard  construction  was  given  in  grade  I., 
division  3,  grade  II.  and  grade  III.  Here,  again,  the  pupils 
were  much  interested  in  this  occupation  and  the  results  were 
excellent. 

In  sloyd,  all  the  boys  in  grammar  grades  have  had  instruc- 
tion, and  quite  a  number  of  girls;  with  the  latter  it  has, 
however,  been  elective.  Great  independence  was  shown  by 
one  of  the  boys  of  the  graduating  class  in  designing  and  work- 
ing out  his  models,  and  in  making  his  own  designs  for  pyrog- 
raphy  decoration.  Pyrography  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  among  the  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade. 

The  amount  and  quality  of  work  accomplished  under  the 
teacher  of  sewing  have  been  most  satisfactoVy.  Some  of  the 
boys  have  shown  an  unusual  aptitude  for  the  work,  and  one 
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has  rendered  much  assistance  to  his  mother  in  sewing  out  of 
school  hours,  thus  putting  his  knowledge  to  a  practical  use. 
He  manages  the  sewing  machine  with  commendable  skill  and 
care.  All  of  the  skirls  have  brought  to  their  lessons  interest 
and  a  desire  to  excel.  Forty  pupils,  33  girls  and  7  boys,  have 
received  instruction  in  sewing  during  the  past  year. 

There  are  now  numbers  of  graduates  of  this  school  whose 
work  in  other  schools  and  in  various  business  positions  is 
closely  watched  by  Miss  Fuller  and  her  able  corps  of  assistant 
teachers.  A  single  case  may  be  instanced.  Tileston  Chicker- 
ing,  a  member  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  six  years,  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Berkeley  School.  His  own  persistent 
eflforts  and  the  helpfulness  of  some  of  the  teachers  who  believed 
in  his  ability  made  it  possible  for  him  to  enter  college.  From 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University  he  was 
graduated  in  June,  1902.     He  will  become  a  civil  engineer. 

Three  other  deaf  students  were  members  of  the  same  class  at 
Harvard.  There  is  no  record  that  the  university  ever  before 
bestowed  a  regular  degree  upon  a  boy  deaf  from  infancy. 
These  young  men  have  done  full  work  like  others,  but  have 
depended  wholly  upon  their  eyes  to  accomplish  that  usually 
requiring  both  sight  and  hearing.  One  professor  sacrificed  his 
beard  that  these  pupils  might  better  follow  his  lectures. 

In  common  with  others,  this  school  has  much  reason  for 
regret  at  the  loss  of  Mr.  Peterson's  wise,  helpful  care  for  its 
work  and  interests.  He  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Miss 
Lucretia  Crocker  as  supervisor  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
and,  without  interruption,  from  the  time  of  his  appointment 
gave  to  it  devoted,  faithful  service. 

This  school  has  also  suffered  the  loss  of  a  kind,  sympathetic 
friend  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover,  whose  annual 
gift  of  money  brought  needed  help  in  various  ways. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Anna  Barrows,  Chairman. 
Augustine  J.  Bulger. 
Daniel  S.  Harkins. 
Joseph  Morrill. 
Mark  B.  Mulvet. 
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SARAH  FULLER   HOME   FOR   LITTLE    DEAF    CHILDREN. 

This  Home  School  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Louise  Brooks,  and 
incorporated  in  June,  1888.  It  is  on  Woburn  Street,  West 
Medford,  within  fifteen  minutes'  walk  of  the  station  on  the 
Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
home,  with  care  and  instruction,  to  such  little  deaf  children  as 
are  too  young  to  enter  the  Horace  Mann  Public  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  also  for  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  cannot 
give  at  home  the  preliminary  instruction  which  the  loss  of 
hearing  renders  necessary.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agement to  develop  the  Home  into  a  large  institution  for  many 
children ;  its  ambition  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  work, 
and  to  make  the  Home  a  model  for  similar  schools  elsewhere. 

The  receipts  of  the  Home  from  June  1,  1901,  to  June  1, 
1902,  including  a  balance  from  the  preceding  year  of  $7,829.81, 
were  $13,417.20;  and  the  expenditures  were  $4,269.21,  leav- 
ing a  cash  balance  of  $9,147.99. 

The  following  are  the  funds  of  the  school  :  — 

The  Sarah  Fuller  Home  fund, f  18,824  50 

The  Ellen  R.  Dwight  scholarship, 5,000  00 

The  Frances  Mary  Mackay  fund, 10,060  00 

The  special  instruction  fund, 510  00 


Total, $34,394  50 

From  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Home,  by  Julia  W. 
Dalrymple,  a  member  of  the  corporation,  the  following  extract 
is  taken :  — 

It  is  most  interesting  to  watch  a  child  from  its  reception  into  the 
Home  through  its  two  or  three  years'  stay.  Invariably  there  is  a 
broadening  of  its  nature  that  is  especially  gratifying  to  its  parents. 
They  never  fail  to  speak  words  of  appreciation  to  the  matron,  to 
whom  so  much  is  due. 

But  Miss  Clark  [the  matron]  feels  that  the  effect  of  kindergarten 
influences  has  been  decidedly  noticeable  in  their  work  as  well  as  in 
their  daily  conduct.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  songs  and  games,  forming 
a  large  part  of  the  kindergarten  system,  are  lost  to  these  children; 
but  the  occupations,  drawing  especially,  have  gained  in  importance 
through  this  loss.     This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  children  have 
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gone  voluntarily  to  the  board  to  draw.  There  could  be  no  better 
testimony  than  this  to  the  excellence  of  Froebel's  system,  for  we 
remember  that  Froebel  believed  that  there  was  no  better  medium 
through  which  the  child  expresses  his  thoughts  than  through  drawing. 
If  this  is  true  of  hearing  children,  how  great  a  help  must  it  be  to  deaf 
children,  who  are  so  sadly  hampered  in  their  means  of  expression. 

Lessons  in  kindergarten  were  first  introduced  as  an  experiment 
into  the  Home  curriculum  in  1896.  It  soon  ceased  to  be  an  experi- 
ment. Each  added  year  has  reaped  fresh  benefits  for  both  pupils 
and  teachers,  and  Miss  Clark  feels  that  the  children  have  been  more 
like  normal  children  during  the  past  year  than  at  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Home.  Where  previously  they  have  been  difficult  to 
amuse,  and  without  apparent  concentration  of  purpose  in  any  direc- 
tion, they  now  are  self-reUant  and  helpful  to  an  unusual  degree. 
They  make  known  their  preference  for  toys  and  games,  and  provide 
their  own  amusements  to  a  great  extent. 

To  those  who  understand  how  much  of  the  development  of  the 
normal  child  is  due  to  play,  this  focusing  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Home  children  will  carry  deep  meaning. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  oldtime  method  of  enun- 
ciating with  a  great  deal  of  force  has  been  replaced  by  the  more  rea- 
sonable and  attractive  method  of  directing  the  impulse  from  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  children's  voices  are  correspondingly  gentle  and 
pleasing.  This  is  a  point  which  attracted  the  attention  of  a  recent 
visitor,  Mr.  Giulio  Ferreri,  vice-director  of  the  Royal  Pendola  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  in  Siena,  Italy,  who  is  at  present  making  a  study 
of  educational  institutions  in  this  country.  He  commented  with  great 
interest  upon  the  fact,  which  he  at  once  grasped,  that  the  old  method 
of  directing  the  child's  attention  to  the  various  organs  of  speech 
must  bring  about  a  constriction  in  the  organs  and  an  unpleasant  qual- 
ity of  tone. 

We  wish  to  make  especial  mention  of  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Kennedy 
and  Dr.  Sargent,  who  have  responded  generously  to  all  calls  from  the 
Home  children. 

The  Home  has  suitable  accommodations  for  only  10  children,  not 
including  Mary  Eagan,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Home  family 
since  1888.  The  management  believes  that  a  family  of  10  is  an  ideal 
number,  but  to  attain  the  best  results  it  is  desirable  that  those  who 
carry  the  burden  of  responsibility  should  have  that  untroubled  faith 
in  the  future  which  can  come  only  through  freedom  from  financial 
anxiety. 

We  acknowledge  gratefully  a  gift  of  $500  from  Miss  Amelia  de 
Ford  Lockwood,  in  memory  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Fuller  Deming 
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Lockwood.  Miss  Lockwood's  gift  is  intended  to  be  the  nucleus  of 
a  special  instruction  fund. 

A  further  gift  of  $10,000  has  been  received  from  Hersey  B.  Good- 
win and  Amelia  M.  Goodwin,  as  executors  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Frances  Mary  Mackay  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  principal  shall  be  held  as  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Frances 
Mary  Mackay  fund.  The  management  has  tried  to  express  to  Mr. 
and  Miss  Goodwin  its  appreciation  of  this  important  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  Home. 

The  practical  co-operation  of  certain  children  of  West  Med  ford 
again  has  found  expression  in  a  check  for  $170.15,  the  proceeds  of  a 
fair  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Phinney. 

It  is  with  continued  hope  for  help  in  the  future  that  we  close  this 
record  of  good  done  in  the  past  by  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home.  , 


NEW   ENGLAND    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL   FOR   DEAF 

MUTES. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1903. 
To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

In  compliance  with  chapter  70  of  the  Resolves  of  the  year 
1902,  the  trustees  of  the  New  England  Industrial  School  for 
Deaf  Mutes  submit  the  following  report  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  sum  authorized  by  said  resolve  :  — 


Balance  Jan.  1,  1902, 
Receipts :  — 

Contributions,  . 

Farm  account,  . 

State  appropriation, 

Loan,  Beverly  National  Bank, 


Expenditures :  — 

Groceries,  coal,  etc.. 
Salaries,    .... 
Farm  account. 

Loan,  Beverly  National  Bank, 
Painting  and  repairs, 
Interest  and  insurance,     . 

Balance  Jan.  1,  1903, 


$292  38 


$2,030 

06 

.         .        .        .679 

59 

4,500 

00 

....    1,500 

00 

8,709 

65 

57 

$9,002 

03 

$2,869 

.        .         .    1,621 

82 

1,530 

45 

.    1,500 

00 

502 

66 

86 

32 

$7,610 

ft9 

Oiu 

.         . 

': 

1,391 

21 

. 

$9,002  03 
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Amount  due  on  outstanding  accounts,    ....     $728  47 
Amount  due  on  salai'ies,  .         .  ...       305  44 

Amount  due  on  loan,  Beverly  National  Bank,       .        .    1,000  00 

'- —   $2,033  91 


Amount  of  permanent  fund,  Beverly  Savings  Bank,      .        ,        .   $2,560  13 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John  W.   Carter,    Treasurer, 
Robert  R.  Endicott, 
Charles  Woodberry, 
Patrick  J.  Lynch, 
Samuel  Cole, 
Albert  Boyden, 
Edward  L.  Giddings, 

Trustees. 


THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  now  in  attendance  is  40,  —  22  girls 
and  18  boys :  preparatory  class,  5  ;  first  grade,  10 ;  second 
grade,  10;  third  grade,  9;  fourth  grade,  6. 

A  synopsis  of  the  work  of  the  first,  second  and  third  grades 
has  been  given  in  our  previous  reports.  At  the  reopening  of 
the  school  in  September,  1902,  a  fourth  grade  was  added,  the 
course  of  study  being  as  follows  :  — 

Language.  — Continuation  of  and  drill  on  third  grade  work. 
New  principles  taught,  use  of  passive  voice,  verbal  adjectives 
and  nouns,  comparison  of  adjectives,  causal  clauses,  direct  and 
indirect  quotation  and  relative  pronouns. 

Arithmetic.  —  Text-book  prepared  by  the  teacher.  Abstract 
work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of 
numbers  not  exceeding  1,000.  During  the  second  term  much 
time  is  devoted  to  concrete  work,  which  up  to  this  time  has 
been  but  sparingly  dealt  with. 

Geography.  —  Text-book  prepared  by  the  teacher.  Taking 
up  the  work  of  the  third  grade,  the  teacher  now  proceeds  to 
people  the  continents  with  children,  telling  the  stories  of  the 
children  of  the  different  races,  talking  about  their  lives,  their 
homes  and  parents,  the  plants  and  animals  they  see  about  them. 
At  this  point  almost  everything  the  pupils  see  may  be  made 
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the  subject  of  a  lesson.  For  instance,  the  children,  having 
learned  that  sugar  is  obtained  from  a  plant  which  grows  in  a 
warm  climate,  will  soon  begin  with  eager  questioning  minds 
to  inquire  where  their  coffee  comes  from,  what  bread  is  made 
of,  where  the  wheat  grows,  what  their  clothes  are  made  of,  and 
where  the  manufacturer  obtained  the  material  of  which  the 
clothes  are  made.  The  coal  they  see  burned,  the  stone  used 
in  buildings,  the  silver  used  at  table,  — all  these  must  be  told 
about  as  simply  as  possible,  the  teacher  usually  allowing  the 
children's  interest  as  shown  by  their  questions  to  point  out 
the  path  she  shall  follow  in  teaching  them  the  principal  animal, 
mineral  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  various  countries. 

History.  —  This  branch  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  study, 
but  stories  of  historical  interest  are  told  to  the  pupils  and  given 
for  reading  matter  whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  Their  in- 
creased knowledge  of  language  makes  much  more  work  possible 
in  this  line  than  in  former  years. 

The  teaching  of  speech  and  speech-reading  ma}^  be  said  to 
be  uninterrupted,  as  all  lessons  are  taught  by  speech,  and 
almost  all  are  recited  orally. 

PenmansMp.  —  The  Spencerian  system  of  writing  is  used 
in  all  the  classes.  The  pupils  show  a  marked  improvement 
yearly. 

Drawing.  — Form  study,  —  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  cone,  pyramid, 
vase  forms  and  objects  like  these  types  ;  nature  study,  — plants, 
animals  and  birds;  study  of  pose  ;  color  study, — tones  and 
tints,  six  leading  colors  and  their  tints  ;  paper  cutting  and 
pasting;  language  expression,  oral  and  written;  imaginative 
work. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  educational  possibilities  of  sloyd, 
during  the  past  year  a  sloyd  room  has  been  fitted  up  in  the 
school,  and  in  September,  1902,  work  was  begun  with  the  boys 
of  the  third  and  fourth  grades.  The  course  pursued  is  that 
outlined  by  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson^  principal  of  the  Sloyd  Train- 
ing School,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  boys  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fourteen.  The  work  is  individual  as  far  as  possible, 
each  boy  being  encouraged  to  work  as  fast  as  he  can  and  as 
well  as  he  can. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  the  moral  effect  sloyd  is  having 
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on  the  boys.  That  their  finished  work  may  be  acceptable, 
they  must  be  attentive,  exact  and  persevering.  Again,  they 
are  looking  forward  with  unselfish  pleasure  to  the  time  when 
they  will  be  able  to  make  a  pretty  shelf  for  mother,  a  coat 
hanger  for  father,  or  a  swino-  board  for  the  little  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home. 

Thus,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  is  being  given 
and  their  muscles  are  being  strengthened  and  developed,  their 
higher  nature  is  being  appealed  to,  and  surely  we  may  antici- 
pate good  results. 

Sewing.  —  Notable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  sewing- 
class.  The  pupils  on  entering  this  class  begin  the  simplest 
work,  and  continue  step  by  step  until  they  have  finished  the 
course  and  turned  out  creditable  work. 

The  attending  physician.  Dr.  James  P.  Broidrick,  reports 
the  following  cases  of  illness:  measles,  11  ;  typhoid  fever,  1 ; 
indigestion,  4  ;  diphtheria,  1  ;  tonsilitis,  3  ;  pneumonia,  1 ;  heart 
trouble,  1.  Of  these,  all  recovered  with  the  exception  of  the 
case  of  heart  trouble.  This  pupil  died  at  the  City  Hospital, 
whither  she  had  gone  for  treatment.  During  the  prevalence 
of  variola,  16  pupils  were  vaccinated. 

The  usual  attention  was  given  during  the  year  to  the  exami- 
nation and  treatment  of  the  ear  and  throat  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Reardon, 
the  otologist  of  the  school. 

The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  council,  visited  the  school  on  Dec.  11,  1901. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  happier  company  of  children. 
Perfect  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  each,  while  those  in  charge  have 
full  control,  the  children  obeying  through  love  rather  than  fear. 
During  the  year  they  have  attended  entertainments  from  time 
to  time  ;  they  have  visited  country  places  on  excursions  ;  they 
have  enjoyed  long  walks  through  our  beautiful  parks  ;  and,  in 
all,  they  have  unconsciously  acquired  new  language  and  new 
power  of  description  relative  to  objects  of  interest  previously 
unknown  to  them.  The  holidays  are  spent  in  a  most  enjoyable 
manner,  in  learning  games  and  pastimes  peculiar  to  such  days, 
so  that  in  future  they  may  enjoy  them  as  their  fellow  beings. 
A  marked  intelligence  is  shown  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
relative  to  sul)jects  which  have  enlisted  their  interest. 
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The  residences  of  the  pupils  are  as  follows  :  Boston,  3  ;  South 
Boston,  5;  East  Boston,  1;  Jamaica  Plain,  5;  Maiden,  4; 
Roxbury,  3 ;  Saxonville,  1  ;  Haverhill,  1  ;  Fitchburg,  3 ; 
Chelsea,  1  ;  Merrimac,  1 ;  Wakefield,  1 ;  Stoughton,  1 ;  Lynn, 
3 ;  Walpole,  2 ;  Melrose,  1 ;  Concord,  1  ;  North  Abington, 
1 ;  Cambridge,  2.  , 

The  school  opens  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September, 
and  closes  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  June. 

Thomas  Magennis, 

Bihperiniendent. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  whole  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  Pei- 
kins  Institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  Oct.  1, 
1902,  was  278.  Of  these,  169  are  at  the  school  in  South  Bos- 
ton, 90  in  the  kindergarten  department  at  Jamaica  Plain  and 
19  in  the  workshop  for  adult  blind  men  and  women. 

The  number  in  the  school  may  be  thus  subdivided  :  — 


Pupils  in  the  boys'  department,     . 
Pupils  in  the  girls'  department,     . 
Children  in  the  kindergarten. 
Teachers  and  employees, 
Domestics,      .         . 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  :  — 
At  beginning  of  year  (Oct.  1,  1901), 
Admitted  during  year,   .        .         .        . 
Discharged  during  year, 
At  present  time,     .        .        .        .        . 


7^ 
84 
90 
10 

a 

163- 
25- 
15 

16a 


The  work  of  the  school  has  proceeded  pleasantly  and  unin- 
terruptedly during  the  past  twelve  months,  without  startling 
changes  or  the  disorganizing  influences  of  sickness  or  disaster  ; 
and  in  almost  every  direction  satisfactory  results  have  attended 
the  earnest  eff'orts  which  have  been  put  forth  by  teacher  and 
pupil  alike. 

The  especial  function  of  this  school  and  its  broad  and  high- 
minded  aim  is  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  blind  child,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  ever}'^  advantage  which  is  ofi'ered 
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through  the  public  schools  to  his  seeing  brother,  and  to  lead 
him  to  such  an  appreciation  of  the  world's  best  thoughts  and 
deeds  as  shall  inspire  him  to  seek  to  develop  his  own  capabili- 
ties of  action  and  expression. 

The  trustees  have  thus  reported  to  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration upon  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  scheme 
of  the  education  of  the  blind,  arranged  by  Dr.  Howe,  was 
based  :  — 

The  institution  has  just  completed  the  seventieth  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. In  the  life  of  a  school  the  period  of  three-score  and  ten 
years  does  not  tell  the  same  tale  as  it  does  in  that  of  a  human  being, 
for  the  building  and  the  development  of  an  educational  establishment 
require  a  much  longer  time  than  the  growth  and  maturity  of  a  man. 

In  many  of  its  principal  points  the  school  was  modeled  by  Dr. 
Howe  after  those  which  he  visited  and  examined  in  Paris  and  Great 
Britain,  but  in  some  of  its  most  essential  characteristics  it  differed  so 
radically  from  its  prototypes  and  formed  such  a  peculiar  departure 
from  their  standards  that  its  foundation  marked  a  distinct  era  in  the 
intellectual,  moral  and  social  elevation  of  the  blind  of  America. 

Thus,  while  Dr.  Howe  copied  many  of  the  pedagogical  features 
and  mechanical  pi'ocesses  of  the  European  asylums,  he  imbued  his 
work  with  a  spirit  widely  different  from  theirs.  With  far-reaching 
wisdom  and  great  care  he  strove  to  make  his  pupils  self-reliant,  and 
to  develop  in  them  an  earnest  desire  for  individual  independence  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  those  qualities  which  make  for  true  manhood 
and  womanhood.  The  idea  of  self-help  and  of  entire  freedom  from 
the  taint  of  alms  permeated  so  thoroughly  his  system  of  training,  and 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  all  his  plans  and  arrangements  for  the  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  development  of  the  blind,  that  from  it  sprang 
up  in  the  course  of  time  a  stately  tree  of  education,  which  is  bearing 
noble  fruit. 

The  school  built  by  Dr.  Howe  has  served  as  a  model  in  the  organi- 
zation of  all  kindred  institutions  in  this  country,  and  has  led  the  way 
in  every  important  movement.  It  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times, 
introducing  new  appliances  and  making  important  improvements  on 
those  already  in  use,  and  has  become  a  potent  force  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  blind.  Moreover,  it  has  rendered  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  general  education,  while  in  its  special  field  of 
operations  it  has  achieved  results  which  not  only  invite  admiration 
for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  give  promise  of  greater  things  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  future.     The  fact  that  the  work  of  all  the  Ameri- 
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can  institutions  for  the  blind  is  still  carried  ou  upon  the  principles 
wliich  were  planted  in  the  New  England  institution  by  its  founder 
seventy  years  ago,  bears  convincing  testimony  to  the  excellence  and 
soundness  of  those  principles,  and  to  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of 
the  man  who  chose  them. 

In  the  literary  department  careful  attention'  has  been  given 
to  the  best  methods  and  most  rational  forms  of  instruction, 
which  will  induce  the  pupil  to  investigate  and  observe  for  him- 
self, and  thus  fix  truths  permanently  in  his  memory.  The 
objective  method,  Avhich  has  everywhere  so  largely  replaced 
the  former  stultifying  forms  of  instruction,  is  found  to  be  the 
most  conducive  to  the  achievement  of  this  end ;  and  for  its 
pursuance  a  well-arranged  and  extensive  museum  of  natural 
o])jects  and  a  laboratory  for  chemical  and  physical  research  are 
important  parts  of  the  equipment  of  the  school. 

The  study  of  literature  is  made  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
course,  for  this  branch  contains  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of 
developing  the  aesthetic  nature  of  these  blind  pupils.  Indeed, 
rhythm  in  poetry  or  music  is  to  the  blind  what  beauty  of  form 
or  coloring  is  to  the  deaf,  while  each  is  debarred  from  partici- 
pation in  the  pleasure  of  the  other.  Thus,  poetry  is  deeply 
and  subtly  felt  by  the  blind  in  the  innermost  part  of  their 
being,  and  they  gladly  seek  ever  a  fuller  and  richer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  the  poets. 

The  progress  made  in  this  department  has  been  thus  sum- 
marized by  Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  report  to  the  trustees  :  — 

The  various  branches  of  study  which  are  included  in  the  school 
curriculum  have  received  their  due  share  of  attention,  and  in  most  of 
the  classes  the  subjects  have  been  presented  in  such  a  simple  and 
natural  way  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  learners,  enlist  their 
interest  and  thus  readily  reach  their  understanding. 

The  methods  of  teaching  conform  strictly  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  pedagogy,  and  are  calculated  to  carry  out  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion the  principle  of  "learning  by  doing,"  which  was  first  enun- 
ciated by  Froebel  in  the  kindergarten.  The  pupils  are  placed  under 
the  care  and  guidance  of  diligent  and  capable  instructors,  and  are 
given  good  opportunities  to  gain  knowledge  through  their  own  exer- 
tions, to  acquire  habits  of  industry  and  research  and  to  become 
thorough  students,  closely  attentive  and  keenly  observant,  exact  in 
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their  recollections  and  logical  in  their  judgment,  clear  in  their  thinking 
and  accurate  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts  and  ideas. 

We  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pay  constant  attention  to 
the  development  and  thorough  training  of  the  reasoning  faculties  of 
the  scholars.  For  the  attainment  of  this  end  everything  is  directed 
toward  creating,  in  them  a  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  of 
applying  their  ovvn  analytical  powers  to  all  problems  in  the  class 
room.  They  are  not  made  to  acquire,  by  a  mere  effort  of  memory,  a 
list  of  facts  which  have  no  meaning  to  them,  but  are  encouraged  and 
required  to  pursue  a  rational  course  of  investigation  in  every  study, 
and  to  learn  the  "why"  for  all  things  as  they  go  along.  They  are 
thus  engaged  in  actual  intellectual  exercise,  and  they  can  use  intelli- 
gentlj'  what  knowledge  they  accumulate.  The  result  of  this  is  a  real 
awakening  and  growth  of  the  mental  faculties. 

To  music  as  to  no  other  study  does  tli,e  blind  pupil  gladly 
surrender  his  time  and  thought  and  earnest  effort,  for  the 
"  concord  of  sweet  sounds"  appeals  to  him  in  its  fullest  and 
deepest  intent,  and  calls  forth  his  highest  and  best  emotions 
and  sentiments.  Because  of  his  unhindered  possession  of  this 
realm  of  beauty  and  pleasure,  and  because  the  training  in  this 
direction  is  a  powerful  agency  in  the  mental  development  of 
the  student,  the  musical  department  of  this  institution  is  recog- 
nized as  an  integral  part  of  its  organization,  and  no  pains  are 
spared  to  make  the  arrangements  and  equipments  the  best 
of  their  kind,  and  to  give  each  pupil  thorough  instruction  in 
the  playing  of  one  instrument  at  least,  and  in  the  theoretical 
studies  relating  thereto. 

The  director  has  thus  characterized  the  importance  of  this 
study  :  — 

Music  is  a  living  movement  of  the  spirit,  and  the  study  of  this  art 
one  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  education.  It  quickens  the 
perceptive  faculties  through  exercise  in  rapid  discovery,  recognition 
and  concentration,  sharpens  the  power  of  discernment,  awakens 
delicacy  of  insight,  cultivates  the  memory  and  the  judgment,  en- 
genders the  appreciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  pro- 
motes the  development  of  the  aesthetic  nature  and  the  formation  of 
character,  which  are  the  most  important  objects  aimed  at  by  educa- 
tion. According  to  Berlioz,  this  art  alone  speaks  at  once  to  the 
senses,  the  mind,  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
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It  is  unquestionable  that  the  blind  as  a  class  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  music.  This  fondness  of  theirs  is  easily  explained  by  the  limita- 
tions which  their  infirmity  imposes  upon  them  in  their  relations  with 
the  outer  world.  Cut  off  as  they  are-  from  the  many  pleasures  and 
activities  of  life,  and  from  the  innumerable  objective  attractions  and 
diversions  which  the  sense  of  sight  affords  to  its  possessors,  they 
find  in  the  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds"  a  most  congenial  occupation, 
a  solace  in  their  aflfiiction,  and  an  exhaustless  source  of  mental  cul- 
ture and  of  artistic  knowledge  and  spiritual  enjoyment  which  they 
cannot  obtain  otherwise.  Melody,  harmony  and  rhythm  enter  into 
the  hidden  recesses  of  their  souls,  and  leave  therein  a  strong  and 
lasting  imprint.  Furthermore,  music  is  the  only  means  which  not 
only  introduces  the  blind  into  the  fascinating  world  of  harmonious 
sound  and  its  numberless  combinations,  but  is  the  sole  agency  by 
which  they  can  be  lifted  up  to  the  purer  and  serener  atmosphere  of 
art  and  given  an  insight  into  its  ideals. 

For  these  reasons  music  holds  a  very  prominent  place  in  our  school 
curriculum,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  factors  in  our  scheme 
of  education. 

The  department  devoted  to  this  art  has  made  marked  progress  in 
every  particular  during  the  past  year.  The  instruction  given  to  the 
pupils  has  been  very  thorough.  The  training  which  they  receive  is 
such  as  to  foster  in  them  a  true  musical  spirit  and  an  artistic  taste, 
thus  enabling  them  to  appreciate  compositions  of  a  high  order. 

The  literary  branches  of  the  course  of  study  are  well  supple- 
mented by  the  excellent  physical  and  manual  training  which 
is  no  less  important  than  the  former  in  securing  the  perfect, 
symmetrical  development  of  the  students,  and  which  plays  a 
significant  part  in  their  intellectual  progress,  tending  to  promote 
application,  decision  and  independence  ofaction.  It  is  useless 
to  endeavor  to  train  the  mind  of  a  pupil  if  the  body  is  to  re- 
main weak  and  flabby  and  devoid  of  vigor,  for  such  a  physical 
condition  will  surely  react  upon  his  mental  capacity,  and  will 
render  his  utmost  efforts  spiritless  and  ineffectual.  The  pupils 
have  the  best  opportunities,  both  as  regards  apparatus  and 
methods,  for  gaining  control  over  their  muscles  and  physical 
well-being  in  general,  the  requirement  of  each  boy  or  girl 
receiving  individual  attention. 

The  director  speaks  as  follows  of  the  value  of  the  training 
in  sloyd  which  is  given  to  the  pupils  in  this  institution :  — 
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A  system  of  manual  training,  arranged  on  pedagogical  principles, 
is  of  great  assistance  in  a  varfety  of  ways  in  tlie  education  of  children 
and  youth.  It  stimulates  the  brain,  improves  the  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  has  a  marked  effect  both  upon  the  thinking 
apparatus  and  upon  the  activity  of  the  body.  It  makes  the  muscles 
firm  and  pliant,  the  fingers  flexible  and  the  arms  strong.  It  furthers 
the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence  and  the  elevation  of  the  moral 
faculties.  Finally,  it  promotes  manual  dexterity  and  the  acquisition 
of  habits  of  order,  regularity,  industry  and  exactness,  which  not  only 
are  of  the  greatest  use  in  after  life,  but  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  character. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  manual  training  which  are  now  in  vogue 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  that  of  sloyd  is  unquestionably 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  and  special  requirements  of  the  blind. 

This  system  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  formative  educa- 
tion. Its  purpose  is  not  to  initiate  children  into  a  trade,  but  to  un- 
fold their  physical,  mental  and  moral  powers,  to  strengthen  their  wills, 
and  to  render  these  capable  of  sustained  effort  and  of  directing  the 
hand.  It  teaches  them  to  observe,  to  think,  to  work  and  to  create. 
It  aims  at  ethical  rather  than  technical  or  mechanical  results,  at  gen- 
eral or  organic  development  rather  than  special  skill.  It  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  physical  health  and  carriage,  and  to  give  power  of  brain 
and  dexterity  of  hand,  making  the  latter  an  adept  executor  of  the 
plans  and  orders  of  the  former.  It  cultivates  self-reliance,  the  love 
of  labor,  the  sense  of  form,  accuracy,  patience  and  perseverance. 
It  trains  the  faculties  of  attention  and  concentration,  and  fosters 
cleanliness  and  neatness.  It  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  mus- 
cular exercise,  and  encourages  the  use  of  both  the  left  and  the  right 
side  of  the  body,  thus  preventing  a  one-sided  development.  The 
methods  employed  in  the  practice  of  sloyd  are  such  as  are  best  fitted 
to  secure  these  ends. 

This  system  was  incorporated  into  our  school  curriculum  ten  years 
ago,  and  continues  to  be  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  our  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

From  the  library  each  department  draws  its  inspiration, 
finding  in  the  well-stocked  shelves  and  the  fine  collection  of 
specimens  of  all  kinds  ample  means  for  leading  the  pupils  into 
habits  of  investigation  and  original  expression.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  value  to  these  boys  and  girls  to  have  the  treasures  of 
literature  within  their  own  reach,  and  to  be  able  to  read  and 
reread  passages  until  these  become  their  own.     The  library 
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supplies  this  great  need  of  the  pupils,  and  is  itself  replenished 
and  reinvigorated  by  accessions  from  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  which  is  constantly  employed  in  printing  in  embossed 
characters  those  works  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
thus  have  become  classics,  or  those  which  respond  to  the  stu- 
dents' special  requirements.  The  new  publications  for  this 
year  were  two  volumes  of  Duruy's  "  General  History  of  the 
World,"  translated  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Grosvenor,  and  Streatfield's 
"The  Opera."  The  work  of  reprinting  former  publications 
which  were  lost  by  fire  has  gone  steadily  on,  and  many  pieces- 
of  music  have  been  produced  in  Braille's  musical  notation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  embodied  in  the  act  for  the  instruction  of  the 
adult  blind  in  their  homes,  the  work  has  been  faithfully  and 
diligently  carried  on  by  the  teachers  engaged  for  that  purpose. 
They  have  been  unremitting  in  their  eiforts  to  discover  those 
persons,  bereft  of  sight,  who  were  in  need 'of  such  services  as 
they  could  render,  and  prompt  in  arranging  for  lessons  in 
reading,  writing  and  such  other  occupations  as  their  pupils 
were  capable  of  undertaking. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  a  fourth  teacher 
was  added  to  the  corps,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  from  an 
increasing  number  of  people  desirous  of  receiving  instruction,, 
and  to  obviate  to  some  extent  the  necessity  for  making  long- 
journeys  across  the  State.  With  two  men  and  two  women  in- 
structors, it  is  now  possible  to  divide  the  work  in  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  State  between  them,  while  a  further 
advantage  appears  in  their  ability  to  make  more  frequent  visits 
to  their  pupils,  and  thus  to  ensure  more  rapid  progress  and 
better  results. 

Although  the  work  is  not  without  drawbacks  and  discourage- 
ments, patience  and  tact  and  a  close  study  of  the  individual 
needs  of  each  pupil  have  enabled  the  teachers  to  rise  above 
every  obstacle  that  has  presented  itself;  while  frequent  tokens 
of  appreciation,  at  every  stage  of  the  undertaking,  have  sent 
them  rejoicing  on  their  way,  with  fresh  ardor  for  their  work. 

Many  helpful  agencies  have  been  employed  in  order  to  attain 
such  satisfactory  results,  including  simple  gymnastic  exercises 
and  such  manual  occupations  as  are  calculated  to  increase  the- 
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flexibility  of  the  hands  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  finger  tips  ; 
and  no  pains  are  spared  to  open  before  each  student  the  de- 
lights and  consolations  of  the  field  of  literature,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  hours  filled  with  happy  employment  rather  than 
passed  in  idleness  and  sloth. 

As  heretofore,  the  teachers  have  been  ably  and  fully  seconded 
by  the  library  ot  the  Perkins  Institution,  which  takes  up  the 
work  where  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it,  and  oflers  a  constantly 
enlarging  store  of  interest  and  enjoyment.  This  resource  may 
be  freely  drawn  upon  by  the  sightless  readers,  without  cost  to 
themselves,  and  the  increasing  list  of  its  beneficiaries  shows 
how  gladly  they  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

The  kindergarten  has  completed  another  successful  year  in 
its  brief  but  significant  history.  In  the  fifteen  years  of  its  life 
and  ministrations  it  has  brought  the  glad  sunshine  of  childhood 
into  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  colorless  little  lives,  and 
has  given  to  these  little  boys  and  girls  a  splendid  start  on  the 
long  upward  climb  to  the  heights  of  knowledge. lying  before 
them.  In  addition  to  the  zest  of  life,  the  happiness  of  activity 
and  the  comfort  of  loving  care  which  it  affords  to  its  little  in- 
mates, it  trains  the  tiny  fingers,  through  play  and  kindergarten 
gifts  and  occupations,  into  a  sensitiveness  and  strength  which 
will  always  be  helpful  to  them  in  after  years. 

The  need  for  a  primary  building  for  girls,  similar  to  that  in 
use  for  the  boys,  was  so  very  urgent  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
disregarded ;  and  therefore  the  erection  of  such  a  house  has 
been  begun,  and  is  already  approaching  completion.  This 
will  allow  the  little  girls  to  spend  a  longer  time  in  the  shelter 
of  this  quiet,  healthful  home  before  mingling  with  the  older 
pupils  and  encountering  the  more  complex  conditions  in  the 
main  school  at  South  Boston.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  relieve 
the  crowded  state  of  the  girls'  kindergarten  building,  and  will 
make  room  for  many  tiny  occupants  who  are  now  waiting 
patiently  for  an  opportunity  to  enter,  and  are  thereby  losing 
much  valuable  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  school  year  six  little  girls  were  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  grade  at  South  Boston,  and  five  little  boys 
were  advanced  from  the  primary  house  at  Jamaica  Plain  to  the 
Perkins   Institution.     But  their  places  did  not  remain  long 
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vacant,  for  seven  little  boys  were  transferred  to  the  primary 
grade  from  the  kindergarten  department. 

The  five  deaf-blind  pupils,  with  the  aid  of  their  special 
teachers,  have  passed  a  profitable  year,  the  amount  of  progress 
made  varying  according  to  the  ability  and  characteristics  of 
each  of  them.  Edith  Thomas,  quiet,  determined  and  forceful, 
conquers  by  sheer  strength  of  purpose  and  power  of  will, 
where  natural  love  and  interest  in  the  subject  do  not  open  the 
way,  as  they  readily  do  in  the  manual  occupations  which  are 
her  chief  point  of  excellence.  Elizabeth  Robin,  bright,  glad- 
hearted,  sociable  and  vivacious,  laughs  and  chats  gayly  on  her 
onward  way,  and  rarely  do  the  clouds  obscure  the  sunshine  of 
her  nature.  Cora  Crocker,  eager,  alert,  vigorous  and  whole- 
souled,  if  still  untamed  and  impatient  of  sustained  effort,  shows 
considerable  intelligence,  and,  as  she  yields  more  and  more 
readily  to  the  necessity  for  close  application  and  hard  work, 
gives  ample  encouragement  for  a  belief  in  her  ultimate  success. 
Marion  Rostron,  lively,  incorrigible,  but  affectionate  and  good- 
natured,  depends  as  yet  too  largely  upon  her  defective  and 
rapidly  failing  eyesight  to  surrender  herself  freely  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  manual  alphabet  and  tangible  method,  and 
her  cleverness  is  more  devoted  to  evading  such  instruction 
than  to  mastering  its  difficulties.  But  already  the  training 
afforded  by  her  first  year  at  school  has  begun  to  show  its  good 
effects,  and  her  association  with  the  other  deaf-blind  pupils 
has  proved  to  be  a  helpful  influence.  Thomas  Stringer,  fine 
and  manly,  an  earnest,  studious  and  tireless  worker,  is  success- 
fully competing  with  boys  of  his  own  age  who  have  all  their 
senses,  and  is  continuing  his  course  at  the  Lowell  grammar 
school  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  many  good 
friends  who  have  contributed  generously  to  make  such  progress 
possible.  Heartfelt  thanks  are  due  to  them  for  their  unre- 
mitting generosity  to  this  dear  boy,  who  has  proved  himself 
worthy  of  their  aid  and  encouragement.  All  who  have  Tom's 
welfare  at  heart  must  earnestly  pray  for  the  continuance  of  this 
active  interest  on  the  part  of  these  kind  friends. 

I  M.  Anagnos, 

Director. 
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INSTRUCTION    OF   THE   ADULT   BLIND   AT   THEIR 

HOMES. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1903. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  your  Board,  the  work  of  instructing  the 
adult  blind  in  their  homes  has  continued  to  carry  solace  and 
encouragement  to  those  who,  bereft  of  sight  in  middle  life  or 
at  an  advanced  age,  are  rendered  helpless  and  hopeless,  and 
incapable  of  making  any  independent  effort. 

The  principal  teacher,  who  is  himself  blind,  thus  speaks  of 
the  characteristics  of  his  pupils  :  — 

Our  pupils  are  all  adults,  as  the  designation  of  our  work  indicates, 
statistics  showing  their  average  age  to  be  fifty-four  years.  Having 
reached  maturity  before  losing  their  sight,  their  habits  of  life  and 
thought  are  formed,  and,  as  they  have  always  depended  almost  en- 
tirely on  sight  in  all  their  acts,  and  as  they  have  been  more  or  less 
suddenly  deprived  of  its  assistance,  they  are  left  helpless,  like  a  bark 
stranded  on  a  sandy  beach.  Thus,  while  in  purpose  and  ability  they 
are  men  and  women,  in  performance  they  are  but  children,  with  all 
a  child's  fear  and  timidity,  but  without  its  courage  and  hope.  This, 
in  brief,  is  the  kind  of  material  with  which  we  have  to  work. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  arouse  these  unfortunate 
persons  from  their  dull  apathy,  to  create  in  them  fresh  ambi- 
tion, and  to  inspire  them  with  a  belief  in  their  ability  to  learn 
and  in  the  value  of  the  undertaking,  despite  the  arduous  labor 
involved. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  the  means  must  be  suited 
to  the  individual  requirements  of  each  man  or  woman,  and 
many  and  varied  are  the  problems  which  call  for  solution,  and 
which  tax  the  resources  of  those  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  adult  blind,  as  a  class,  are  lacking  in  the  confidence 
with  which  the  sightless  child  undertakes  his  school  duties,  and 
in  many  instances  the  encouragement  of  the  teacher's  presence 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  any  advance  what- 
ever.    Another  disadvantage  under  which  this  work  proceeds 
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is  the  absence  of  sensitiveness  in  the  finger-tips  of  those  who 
are  no  longer  young ;  and  here  simple  gymnastic  exercises  and 
some  manual  employments  are  found  to  be  helpful  preliminaries 
to  learning  to  read. 

The  subjects  taught  vary  in  the  different  cases  in  accordance 
with  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils ;  but  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant effort  is  directed  toward  lifting  them  out  of  their  nar- 
row lives,  selfish  thoughts  and  fruitless  repinings,  through  the 
inspiring  influence  of  literature,  which,  once  felt,  will  never 
cease  to  be  a  source  of  comfort  during  many  hours  of  the  day 
hitherto  spent  in  loneliness  and  idleness.  Writing  is  only 
secondary  in  value  to  reading,  since  it  is  able  to  open  a  chan- 
nel of  personal  communication  from  friend  to  friend ;  and  this 
mode  of  broadening  one's  interest  is  eagerly  seized  upon  by 
the  adult  blind  person.  Other  branches  of  employment  and 
means  of  mental  invigoration  are  introduced  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  every  pupil,  as  ability  and  circum- 
stance permit ;  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  each  one  think 
for  himself,  and  thus  enjoy  the  intellectual  pleasures  which 
brino;  lio-ht  even  into  the  homes  of  the  sio'htless. 

The  excellent  results  which  have  been  attained  ofter  the 
most  gratifying  evidence  that  the  methods  adopted  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  undertaking  have  been  judiciously  chosen, 
and  are  those  best  calculated  to  benefit  this  unfortunate  class, 
the  adult  blind. 

There  are  now  two  men  and  two  women  engaged  in  the 
work,  a  fourth  teacher  having  been  employed  since  the  first 
day  of  September,  1902.  These,  apportioning  the  diflerent 
sections  of  the  State  among  themselves,  travel  ceaselessly  to 
and  fro,  and  make  their  arrangements  so  as  to  utilize  time, 
distance  and  money  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  to  visit 
each  pupil  regularly  and  frequently. 

The  number  of  students  has  constantly  grown,  and  tidings 
of  blind  persons  who  are  desirous  of  receiving  instruction  in 
•their  homes  are  continually  reaching  the  teachers  through 
former  pupils,  friends  of  the  work,  or  organizations  of  charity 
or  of  beneficence.  The  society  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston  has  been  an  especially  helpful  agency,  never  failing  to 
make  instant  report  to  the  instructor  for  that  locality  of  any 
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case  of  blindness  which  comes  to  its  knowledge,  and  extending 
aid  in  every  way  in  its  power.  Almost  without  exception  the 
recipients  of  this  assistance  are  profoundly  grateful  for  it,  and 
in  helping  others  to  secure  the  same  blessing  they  find  the  best 
expression  of  their  gratitude  and  the  finest  method  of  offering 
their  fervent  thanks. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  work,  from  widely  different 
sources,  we  select  two  which  are  perhaps  typical  of  the  senti- 
ments aroused  by  the  efforts  put  forth  in  behalf  of  these  unfor- 
tunate human  beings.  The  first  of  these  is  the  authoritative 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  officials  who  are  disinterested 
observers  of  the  results  of  the  undertaking :  — 

Office  of  the  Pauper  Institutions  Trustees  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  Oct.  25,  1902. 

My  Deak  Madam  :  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Pauper  Insti- 
tutions Trustees  on  October  20,  I  was  desired  to  write  to  you  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  our  blind  women 
at  the  almshouse  at  Charlestown  during  the  time  that  you  were  mak- 
ing regular  visits  there.  We  are  sure  that  the  teaching  which  you 
have  given  them  has  helped  to  make  their  lives  happier,  and  if  we 
again  have  young  and  teachable  persons,  we  hope  that  we  may  again 
profit  by  your  help.  Very  truly  yours,     Frances  R.  Morse. 

The  second  tribute  was  voiced  from  the  very  heart  of  one 
who  has  been  herself  a  partaker  of  the  beneficence  of  the  work, 
—  a  woman  who  has  been  bed-ridden  for  thirty  years,  during 
esleven  of  which  she  has  been  blind  also  :  — 

Oh,  you  cannot  know  how  much  my  teacher  has  helped  me !  She 
has  taught  me  to  write,  so  that  1  am  now  able  to  send  a  letter  to  my 
daughter  every  week.  She  has  taught  me  to  knit,  and  even  finds  sale 
for  my  poor  work.  Yes,  these  hands  that  have  been  idly  folded  for 
eleven  years  are  now  earning  money,  — little,  t(J  be  sure,  but  oh,  so 
much  to  me  !  And  best  of  all,  she  furnishes  me  with  books  that  I  can 
read  myself.  Think  of  that,  —  all  myself!  Oh,  it  is  so  wonderful, 
so  beautiful !  God  has  indeed  been  very  good  to  me,  —  to  me,  so  all 
in  the  dark. 

This  work  is  purely  educational,  and  does  not  aim  to  supply 
the  means  of  self-support,  which  are  so  often  craved  by  those 
whose  occupation  has  been  swept  away  by  their  terrible  catas- 
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trophe ;  nor  can  these  means  ever  be  supplied  to  any  appreci- 
able extent  by  this  or  by  any  form  of  training,  in  the  days  of 
rapidly  diminishing  industrial  handicraft  in  which  we  live. 
What  it  can  and  does  gladly  accomplish  is  to  inspire  the  blind 
with  a  belief  that  they  may  still  achieve  something,  in  spite  of 
their  great  deprivation,  and  that,  with  patience  and  perseverance 
in  the  substitution  of  the  other  senses  for  the  missing  one, 
many  channels  which  had  seemed  closed  to  them  in  their  first 
overwhelming  sense  of  loss  may  still  be  open  to  the  blind  as  to 
the  seeing. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  officers  of  this  institution  and 
their  coadjutors  to  fill  as  large  a  field  of  usefulness  in  this 
sphere  of  work  as  is  possible  with  the  resources  at  their  com- 
mand, and  every  eifort  is  and  wdll  be  constantly  made  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  endeavor  and  achievement. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  teachers  are  as  follows : 
Miss  Lillian  R.  Garside,  No.  57  Pearl  Street,  South  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.  ;  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  No.  52  Dartmouth  Street, 
Somerville,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Edward  Schuerer,  No.  15  Warriner 
Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  John  Vars,  No.  68  Hunting- 
ton Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Statistics. 

Number  of  blind  persons  visited,  140  ;  number  taught,  115  ; 
number  refusing  instruction,  25.  Number  receiving  instruc- 
tion :  in  the  several  systems  of  reading,  146  ;  writing,  51 ; 
typewriting,  1  ;  use  of  the  typeslate,  3  ;  sewing,  12  ;  knitting, 
19 ;  crocheting,  3 ;  use  of  the  sewing-machine,  3  ;  musical 
Braille,  7 ;  caning  chair  seats,  5 ;  tuning  pianofortes,  2. 
Average  age  of  pupils,  fifty-four.  Number  over  fifty  years  of 
age,  110;  under  twenty-five  years,  12.  Summary  of  work 
done  by  the  teachBrs  :  calls  made,  619  ;  lessons  given,  1,296  ; 
miles  travelled,  33,810. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

Melvin  0.  Adams,  J.  Theodore  Heard, 

Francis  H.  Appleton,  Francis  MV.  Hunnewell, 

William  L.  Benedict,  George  H.  Richards, 

William  Endicott,  William  L.  Richardson, 

Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Richard  M.   Saltonstall, 

N.  P.  Hallowell,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike, 

Trustees. 
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THE     MASSACHUSETTS     SCHOOL     FOR     THE      FEEBLE- 
MINDED,   WALTHAM. 

Teustees'  Report. 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waltham,  Oct,  9,  1902. 

To  the  Corporation,  Eis  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  the  State 
Board  of  Insanity  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1902. 

The  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  every  description 
now  present  at  the  school  at  Waltham  is  677,  the  number  of 
adult  males  at  the  colony  at  Templeton  is  99,  — a  total  of  776. 
Of  these,  245  are  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
school  department  and  142  in  the  custodial  department.  There 
are  291  inmates  supported  in  the  custodial  department  by  cities 
and  towns ;  there  are  39  beneficiaries  of  other  States,  paying, 
under  the  statute  in  such  cases  provided,  $300  each  per  year. 
There  are  43  private  pupils,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
parents  and  guardians.  The  corporation  supports  in  the  school 
department  16  pupils.  As  was  stated  in  our  report  last  year, 
although  we  give  in  detail  the  sources  of  income,  no  corre- 
sponding distinction  is  made  in  expenditures.  Inmates  of 
every  description  are  charged  alike  in  the  accounting,  all  shar- 
ing equally,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
entire  income. 

Under  the  act  of  1901,  which  has  been  in  force  since  the 
first  of  January  last,  we  no  longer  receive  the  appropriation 
of  $35,000  which  has  hitherto  been  granted  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  and  in  theory  has  been  for  the  support  and  instruction 
of  inmates  of  the  school  department.  That  is,  hitherto  the 
Commonwealth  has  paid  $35,000  a  year  for  the  education  of 
feeble-minded  persons  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school 
instruction,  and  a  further  sum  of  $3,25  for  each  inmate  of  the 
custodial  department' having  no  known  settlement  in  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  now,  both  classes  of  inmates  are  treated  alike. 
The  Commonwealth  appropriates  each  year  for  the  support  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  a  sum  deter- 
mined by  estimating  the  cost  of  the  average  daily  number  of 
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State  patients,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  act,  for  the  3^ear  next 
preceding,  increased  by  a  number  equal  to  the  average  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  such  patients  for  the  five  years  next 
preceding.  Under  tliis  act  we  receive  this  year  from  the  Com- 
monwealth $58,305  for  the  support  of  State  inmates  for  one 
year  from  the  first  of  January,  1902.  The  current  expenses 
for  the  school  year  Sept.  30,  1901,  to  Sept.  30,  1902,  have 
been  $120,982.07,  or  $3.15  for  each  inmate  per  week. 

Under  the  act  of  1901  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
pays  all  our  bills,  and  we  turn  into  the  State  treasury  all 
moneys  received  from  cities  and  towns,  from  individuals  or 
from  other  States  for  the  support  of  inmates.  The  corpora- 
tion applies  the  income  of  its  own  funds  directly  to  the  sup- 
-  port  of  a  few  individuals  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
inmates. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  under  our  charge  has  been  un- 
precedently  good,  both  at  Waltham  and  Templeton.  There 
has  not  yet  been  a  case  of  sickness  at  the  colony.  As  a  whole, 
there  has  been  continued  improvement  in  the  physical  condition 
of  all  grades  of  these  feeble-minded  persons  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  So,  too,  there  has  been  a  similar  advance 
in  technical  training  during  the  same  period  among  the  feeble- 
minded persons  having  the  capacity  to  do  technical  work.  The 
girls  make  many  of  their  own  garments,  do  all  the  mending 
for  the  institution,  and  in  their  own  apartments  make  the  beds, 
do  the  sweeping,  wash  and  polish  the  floors,  wash  the  windows, 
and,  more  than  all,  they  care  for  the  little  children  of  both 
sexes.  The  corresponding  class  of  boys  make  themselves 
equally  useful.  They  do  the  household  work  in  their  own 
wards.  They  help  in  the  kitchen,  the  bakery,  the  stable  and 
the  barn.  They  help  in  the  engineer's  room.  They  do  the 
printing,  keep  the  shoes  of  750  inmates  in  repair,  do  the  paint- 
ing and  odd  jobs  at  carpentering.  They  do  farm  work,  they 
clear  up  the  land  and  make  paths  and  roads.  And  they  change 
about,  engaging  in  one  of  these  occupations  for  a  month  or 
two,  and  then  being  employed  in  another.  Next  to  caring  for 
the  hopeless,  helpless  idiot,  which  we  do  as  a  first  and  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  community,  it  is  our  policy  to  receive 
and  train  such  custodial  cases  as  are  likely  to  remain  a  charge 
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upon  the  Commonwealth.  Public  opinion  more  and  more 
demands  the  prevention  of  marriage  of  the  feeble-minded,  or 
the  illicit  procreation  by  them  of  children.  Public  opinion 
^nd  our  own  sense  of  what  is  right  and  proper  demand  that 
these  people  be  kept  under  supervision.  The  withdrawal  to 
Templeton  of  a  large  number  of  adult  male  cases  has  made  it 
possible  to  continue  the  school  department.  We  have  con- 
tinued in  the  school  department  to  give  a  sound,  wholesome 
rudimentary  education  to  those  capable  of  being  benefited  by 
it.  The  criticism  has  been  made  that  we  have  carried  book 
instruction  farther  than  is  directly  useful  in  future  industrial 
occupation.  But  such  has  not  been  our  aim.  Occasionally 
feeble-minded  children  develop  an  aptitude  for  some  branch  of 
art  or  study  that  would  be  remarkable  in  a  normal  child.  The 
teachers  do  not  attempt  to  check  such  propensities.  Our  in- 
creased accommodations  at  Waltham  will  allow  us  to  take  even 
more  school  cases. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  announced  our  intention  of 
petitioning  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  purchase 
additional  land  at  Waltham  for  the  use  of  the  school.  It  had 
sufficiently  appeared  that  the  Templeton  colony,  conducted  as 
an  overflow  for  adult  male  cases  from  the  school  at  Waltham, 
would  prove  successful.  Fifty  or  more  big  boys,  well  devel- 
oped by  industrial  training  at  the  school,  could  be  received 
each  year  at  the  colony,  and  this  would  leave  room  at  Waltham 
for  a  large  number  of  boys  to  be  trained  and  disciplined.  It 
is  essential  to  our  scheme  for  economical  life  in  the  colony  that 
the  boys  shall  be  first  well  trained  in  the  school. 

"  The  practical  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  and  manual  train- 
ing drill  in  the  schools,"  says  our  accomplished  superintendent 
in  his  report  of  1893,  "has  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
application  of  the  trained  minds  and  muscles  of  these  school 
boys  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  The  boy  who  has  been 
taught  to  quickly  and  accurately  distinguish  slight  differences 
in  color,  form,  size  and  number,  and  to  accurately  mark  off"  a 
board  into  inches,  or  to  saw  and  plane  exactly  on  a  given  line, 
can  be  easily  taught  to  distinguish  weeds  from  onions,  and  to 
destroy  the  one  and  spare  the  other.  Previous  to  this  year, 
we  have  never  had  a  boy  who  could  be  trusted  to  plant  pota- 
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toes,  corn  or  any  other  seed.  The  seeds  would  be  dropped 
irregularly  and  in  the  wrong  places ;  but  this  year  a  squad  of 
rather  small  boys,  whose  eyes  and  fingers  had  been  very 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  the  kindergarten  and  manual  training, 
were  detailed  to  do  the  planting.  These  boys  proudly  planted 
row  after  row,  placing  the  seeds  with  the  greatest  precision, 
fully  as  well  as  the  most  careful  man  could  have  done  it.  They 
have  done  equally  well  with  the  hoeing  and  harvesting  of  the 
various  crops." 

The  applicability  of  this  passage  to  the  transfer  of  our  big 
boys  to  the  colony  is  seen  at  once.  In  early  youth  they  here 
acquire  a  capacity  for  work. 

But  all  the  while  the  demand  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth for  greater  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  is  increas- 
ing. After  much  consideration,  it  appeared  that  it  would  be 
best"  to  provide  for  a  substantial  increase  of  our  numbers  at 
Waltham.  We  therefore  took  the  precaution  to  bond  about 
fifty  acres  of  desirable  land  immediately  adjoining  our  Waltham 
property,  stopped  work  on  some  minor  improvements  to  per- 
form which  an  appropriation  had  been  granted,  and  petitioned 
the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  with  which  to 
purchase  the  bonded  land,  and  a  further  appropriation  of  $95,- 
000  to  be  expended  for  an  extension  of  our  service  plant  and 
additional  accommodations  for  inmates  and  attendants. 

Our  general  scheme  requires  that  all  descriptions  of  feeble- 
minded persons  be  included  in  the  increase,  the  big  girls 
especially,  they  being  useful  in  taking  care  of  young  persons 
of  both  sexes. 

By  the  act  approved  June  3,  1892,  the  entire  sum  for  which 
the  trustees  had  petitioned  was  granted,  as  appears  in  the  act, 
to  be  expended  for  the  following  purposes  :  — 

For  two  dormitories  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  eighty  inmates,  and  for  furnishing  the  same ;  for  addi- 
tions to  the  present  electric  lighting  and  heating  plants,  and  for  an 
addition  to  the  administration  building,  so  called,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing ninety-five  thousand  dollars ;  and  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  such  purchase  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars. 
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The  land  in  question  has  since  been  deeded  to  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is  of  the  same  general  description  as  that  to  which 
it  has  been  added,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
school,  and  so  retired  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  seen  from  any 
public  road. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  had  been  granted  us  in  1901 
for  making  additions  to  and  alterations  in  the  laundry,  hospital 
and  administration  buildings.  Work  on  the  enlargement  of 
the  hospital  and  on  the  enlargement  of  the  laundry,  including 
a  new  smoke  stack,  which  had  been  commenced  at  our  last 
annual  meeting,  was  continued,  and  those  buildings  have  been 
completed,  at  an  expense  of  $11,890.49.  The  estimated  ex- 
pense was  $12,000.  The  laundry  is  now  of  sufficient  capacity 
for  1,000  to  1,200  persons.  The  plan  of  the  hospital  is  such 
that  the  building  can  be  added  to  if  it  shall  prove  necessary. 
The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  is  available  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  administration  building,  in  addition  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  present  year. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  and  accepted  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  administration  building,  the  boys  have  dug  the  cellar  for 
the  same,  and  bids  within  the  estimated  cost  have  been  accepted 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  building. 

Our  present  plan  is  to  erect  a  new  building  for  males,  like 
the  last  building  erected  for  them,  to  accommodate  120  in- 
mates ;  and  a  woman's  dormitory,  like  the  last  dormitory 
erected  for  females,  which  will  give  accommodations  for  60. 
The  new  building  for  males  will  be  within  convenient  reach  of 
the  administration  buildino;.  The  building  for  females  will 
draw  its  supplies  from  the  west  building. 

Eventually  we  hope  to  erect  two  more  buildings  like  these 
now  to  be  erected,  and  perhaps  a  small  building  for  infant  chil- 
dren, and  a  small  building  in  the  nature  of  a  prison  for  the 
custody  of  bad  boys  of  feeble  intellect. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  in  1901,  50  boys  were  about 
moving  to  Templeton ;  before  the  close  of  the  present  month 
an  additional  50  will  have  moved.  Our  colony  plant  now 
consists  of  three  double  cottages,  each  with  a  capacity  for  50 
boys,  three  old  farmhouses  rebuilt  with  kitchens  and  dining 
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rooms,  and  a  laandry,  a  farmer's  house  and  a  big  barn,  all 
new. 

About  $12,000  remain  of  our  original  appropriation  of 
150,000.  When  we  asked  for  the  appropriation,  we  said  that 
we  should  spend  about  $8,000  for  a  water  plant,  $1,500  for  a 
sewage  field,  $1,500  for  electric  lighting  and  $3,000  for  house 
and  furniture  for  a  superintendent.  We  shall  begin  work  on 
the  water  plant  and  sewage  field  in  the  immediate  future.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  we  need  the  superintendent's  house, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  w^e  need  an  electric  lighting 
plant.  We  shall,  however,  require  this  winter,  and  shall  ask 
for,  an  appropriation  of  about  $12,000,  to  be  used  for  another 
double  cottage  and  administration  building. 

We  shall  this  winter  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  about 
$4,000  to  enlarge  our  bakery  at  Waltham.  We  find  it  economy 
to  supply  the  colony  with  bread  from  Waltham,  rather  than 
erect  a  bakery  at  Templeton  ;  the  freight  on  the  bread  is  less 
than  the  wages  of  a  baker. 

The  growth  of  the  school  at  Waltham  calls  upon  us  for  an 
enlargement  of  our  facilities  for  the  school  instruction  of  the 
additional  higher-grade  cases,  which  we  shall  find  it  necessary 
to  admit  pursuant  to  our  general  scheme  of  caring  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  idiots  of  the  Commonwealth.  Some  of  the 
high-grade  cases  leave  us  after  a  few  years,  but  most,of  them 
remain.  We  already  need  schoolrooms  for  the  proportion  of 
additional  high-grade  cases  we  are  admitting  on  account  of  the 
vacancies  made  by  the  departure  of  the  Templeton  cases. 
And  in  all,  with  the  additional  400  cases  we  now  contemplate 
taking  at  Waltham,  we  shall  require  double  the  present  num- 
ber of  schoolrooms.  An  enlargement  of  our  manual  training 
facilities  will  also  be  needed,  and  this  need  is  urgent.  We 
recommend  and  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $16,000  to  be 
expended  for  manual  and  industrial  training  rooms.  Should 
this  appropriation  be  granted,  we  can  comply  with  the  imme- 
diate wants  in  the  schoolroom  department  by  using  the  present 
manual  training  and  sewing  rooms  as  schoolrooms. 

We  this  year  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  about  $8,000  for  a 
house  for  our  superintendent  and  his  family,  to  be  built  upon 
the  ofrounds  at  Waltham.     This  has  lono-  been  needed.     More- 
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over,  the  portion  of  the  administration  building  now  occupied 
as  his  residence  will  be  needed  for  the  new  teachers  and 
officers. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  2d. 

Francis  J.  Barnes. 

Francis  Bartlett. 

Elizabisth  E.  Coolidge. 

John  S.  Damrell. 

Thomas  W.  Davis. 

Frederick  P.  Fish. 

Samuel  Hoar. 

William  W.  Swan. 

Charles  E.  Ware. 

Frank  G.  Wheatley. 

Charles  F.  Wyman. 

The  following  table  of  data  relative  to  the  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fer- 
nald,  the  superintendent :  —  ' 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1901,        .... 

422 

280 

702 

Admitted  during  the  year, 

94 

43 

137 

Whole  number  present,     . 

616 

323 

839 

Discharged  during  the  year,     . 

29 

20 

49 

Died  during  the  year, 

12 

2 

14 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1902, 

475 

301 

776 

Average  number  present, 

436 

303 

739 

School  eases  admitted. 

42 

14 

66 

Custodial  cases  admitted, . 

52 

29 

81 

Private  pupils  now  present. 

30 

13 

43 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries,  . 

163 

82 

245 

Cases  supported  by  income  of  invested  funds 

10 

6 

16 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  State, 

84 

58 

142 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns 

160 

131 

291 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 

28 

11 

39 

Applications  for  admission  during  year. 

- 

- 

252 

Number  at  the  Templeton  colony,   . 

99 

- 

99 
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Dr.  Fernald  calls  attention  to  a  class  of  cases  accumulating 
in  the  school  in  which  the  moral  deficiency  is  perhaps  more 
pronounced  than  the  mental  :  — 

Many  of  these  cases  have  been  the  problems  of  the  associated  char- 
ities, the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  the  town  or  city  authorities  and  often  of  the  local  police 
court.  Many  of  these  boys  and  girls  have  been  "placed  out"  un- 
successfully again  and  again.  While  they  often  present  various 
physical  evidences  of  degeneracy,  they  are  superior  physically  to  the 
ordinary  imbecile.  As  a  class,  they  are  brighter  than  the  average 
feeble-minded  child.  They  seldom  make  satisfactory  progress  in 
school  work.  They  usually  have  a  record  of  habitual  truancy  and  of 
troublesome  conduct  in  school.  They  may  be  idle,  thievish,  cruel  to 
animals  and  to  smaller  children,  wantonly  and  senselessly  destructive, 
and  aimlessly  lawless  generally.  They  are  often  precocious  sexually, 
and  after  puberty  almost  always  show  marked  sexual  delinquency  or 
perversion.  They  are  often  wonderfully  shrewd  and  crafty  in  carry- 
ing out  their  plans  for  mischief.  They  instinctively  seek  low  com- 
pany, and  quickly  learn  everything  that  is  bad.  They  have  little  or 
no  fear  of  possible  consequences  in  the  way  of  punishment. 

The  great  army  of  police  court  chronic  criminals,  vagrants  and  low 
prostitutes  is  largely  recruited  from  this  class  of  so-called  "moral 
imbeciles."  It  is  now  generally  understood  by  court  officials  and 
even  by  the  public  that  these  children  are  not  simply  bad  and  incor- 
rigible, but  that  they  are  irresponsible  by  reason  of  the  underlying 
mental  defect.  They  are  not  benefited  by  punishment.  At  an 
early  age  they  should  be  recognized,  and  permanently  taken  out  of 
the  community.  We  have  now  accumulated  at  least  two  score  typi- 
cal cases  of  this  sort,  of  both  sexes  and  of  varying  ages.  They  are  the 
most  perplexing  pi'oblems  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  They  do  not 
class  well  with  the  rather  simple  types  of  ordinary  imbecility.  They 
are  not  influenced  by  the  simple  system  of  rewards  and  deprivations 
which  serves  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  imbecile.  We 
are  compelled  to  isolate  them  as  much  as  we  can  from  the  other  in- 
mates. In  making  future  additions  to  the  institution  we  should  pro- 
vide separate  buildings  for  the  better  classification  and  care  of  these 
moral  imbeciles. 

Dr.  Fernald  describes  the  plan  of  detached  and  separate 
departments  as  follows  :  — 
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The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental 
and  physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  con- 
sideration of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large 
institution,  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As 
we  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows  :  at  the 
girls'  dormitory  are  the  girls  of  school  grade ;  at  the  boys'  dormitory 
are  the  boys  of  the  school  department ;  at  the  north  building  are  the 
adult  males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal 
care  and  attention ;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble 
boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower 
grade ;  at  the  north-west  building  are  the  adult  females  who  are  in 
good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  graduates  of  our  school  depart- 
ment, and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  depart- 
ments of  the  institution ;  at  the  farmhouse  are  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm  work.  Each  of  these  departments 
has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the  building  and  devotes  her 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  personal  care  of 
the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have  divided  our  insti- 
tution into  six  comparatively  small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and 
peculiar  needs  and  all  under  the  same  general  management.  This 
plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution  and  secures  the 
manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  classification  and  work  of 
the  children  :  — 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  mod- 
ify our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased 
number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so 
classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken 
the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had 
a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in 
placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar 
to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the 
stimulus  of  health  rivalry.  The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger 
share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class. 
Our  school  children  are  separated  into  eight  well-defined  grades,  clas- 
sified much  as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common 
schools.-    There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
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grades,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified. 
No  pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom  more  than  one  half  of  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical 
drill  and  out-door  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says  :  "  Education  can  only 
develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being 
into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it 
originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  of  our  pupils.  It 
is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power 
of  attention,  weak  will  power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judg- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge. 
Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must  be 
made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think. 
We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic 
methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good' 
collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  prac- 
tical illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 
We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly 
five  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  primary 
work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and  other  sub- 
jects directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

The  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit  of 
tools  and  benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these 
classes  receive  systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year. 
The  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the 
results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy  who 
begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate, 
reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acquires  definite,  accurate  control  of 
his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to  make  skilled  artisans 
of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished  work  is  a  secondary  consid- 
eration. The  mental  discipline  secured  by  the  accurate  doing  is  the 
result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their 
muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward 
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and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a 
direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill 
is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in  physi- 
cal training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  educational 
gymnastics."  This  system,  as  modified  for  our  use,  means  the  prompt 
execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  movements  of  the  various 
groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the  instructor.  The  pupil  must 
be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear  and  understand,  and  he 
must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a  mental  as  well  as 
physical  drill. 


Appendix  F. 


EEPOKT    0]Sr    COUI^TY   TRUAl^^T   SCHOOLS, 


BASED   ON 


Eeports  by  Superintendents  of  the  Truant  Schools,  and  by  John  T.  Prince, 
J.  W.  MacDonald  and  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Agents  of  the  Board. 


COUNTY  TEUANT  SCHOOLS. 


Visitation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  —  The  Legis- 
lature of  1898  ordered  that  county  truant  schools  should  be 
subject  to  visitation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  that 
said  Board  should  report  thereon  annually  to  the  Legislature. 
Accordingly,  agents  of  the  Board  have  visited  these  schools. 
From  their  reports,  as  well  as  from  other  available  sources,  the 
material  of  the  present  report  has  been  prepared. 

County  Truant  Schools  of  the  State. — The  following  table 
gives  a  list  of  the  different  county  truant  schools  in  the  State  :  — 


County  tkuant  schools. 


Superintendent. 


Essex, 

Hampden,      .... 
Hampshire  and  Franklin, 
Middlesex,    .... 
Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 
Suffolk,  —  Boston  Parental,  . 
Worcester,     .... 


Lawrence, 
Springfield, 

No.Chelmsford, 
Walpole,  . 
West  Roxbury, 
Oakdale,  . 


Leon  G.  Swan, 
Erwin  G.  Ward. 

M.  A.  Warren. 
J.  H.  Craig. 
D.  P.  Dame. 
F.  L,  Johnson. 


The  counties  of  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Dukes  and  Nantucket 
are  by  law  exempted  from  maintaining  truant  schools  of  their 
own,  but  the  county  commissioners  of  each  of  these  excepted 
counties  are  authorized  to  avail  themselves  of  any  existing 
county  school  as  a  place  of  commitment. 

For  information  relative  to  the  truant  school  of  Hampshire 
and  Franklin  counties,  see  page  370. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  different  per- 
sons in  the  truant  schools  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902  :  — 
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County  tkcant  schools. 

Number  at 

beginning  of 

the  year. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Number  at 

close  of  the 

year. 

Essex, 

36 

33 

37 

32 

Hampden, 

29 

21 

26 

24 

Hampshire  and  Franklin, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Middlesex,         .... 

134 

91 

82 

143 

Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 

41 

46 

38 

49 

Suffolk,  —  Boston  Parental, 

213 

246 

212 

247 

Worcester,         .... 

27 

26 

30 

23 

Totals,      ,  .        .         .        . 

480 

463 

425 

518 

ESSEX   COUNTY   TRUANT   SCHOOL. 
Leon  G.  Swan,  Superinteyident, 

Statistical  Information. — The   following  are  the    principal 
facts  of  general  interest :  — 
Commitments  :  — 


Number  of  boys  in  the  school  Dec.  31,  1901,  . 
Number  of  boys  committed  during  the  year, 

Whole  number  cared  for,        .        .        .        .         . 

Discharges  :  — 

Number  of  boys  discharged  during  the  year, 

Number  of  boys  released  on  probation. 

Number  of  boys  eloped,  ...... 

Number  of  boys  transferred  to  the  Lyman  School, 
Number  of  boys  in  the  school  Dec.  31,  1902,  . 


36 
33 

69 


27 
8 
1 
1 

32 

69 


Number  of  boys  who  could  read  and  write, 30 

Number  of  boys  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,       ....        3 

Received  from  cities  and  towns  for  board, 1 1,722  42 

Received  for  chair  seating,      .         .        .        .        .        .        .        .  384  57 

Received  for  farm  sales,          .        •      ,  ■ 1,509  47 

Received  for  miscellaneous  sales, 28  24 

Total, $3,644  70 

Net  weekly  per  capita  cost, $3  25 
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Work  of  the  Boys.  —  Four  hours  daily  have  been  devoted 
to  school  work.  Our  school  is  necessarily  ungraded,  and, 
while  we  do  not  expect  to  accomplish  the  work  of  the  public 
schools,  we  tr}^  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  by  frequent  visits, 
adopting  such  methods  as  seem  applicable  in  a  school  of  this 
nature.  During  the  year  our  text-books  have  been  exchanged 
for  those  more  modern,  and  maps,  charts,  etc.,  have  been 
added  to  our  equipment.  We  feel  pleased  with  the  progress 
we  have  made.  There  has  been  no  serious  illness,  and  the 
boys  have  seemed  contented  and  happy. 

The  boys  have  been  employed  on  the  farm  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  have  received  practical  instruction  in  garden- 
ing. Many  have  shown  great  interest  in  their  work,  and  have 
cultivated  small  plots  for  their  own  use.  During  the  winter 
months  .the  boys  are  employed  inside.  The  Avork  has  consisted 
of  carpentering,  painting,  glazing,  chair  seating  and  general 
housework. 


HAMPDEN    COUNTY    TRUANT    SCHOOL. 

Erwin  G:  Ward,  Superintendent. 

Com7nitments  and  Attendance.  —  The  following  report  is  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1902  :  — 

Number  of  boys  in  school  Sept.  30,  1901, 29 

Committed  during  the  year, 21       , 

Discharged  during  the  year,        .         .         .         .         .         .         .24 

Released  on  probation,        .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .2 

Average  age  of  commitment,      ....  11  years,  7  months 

Remaining  Sept.  30,  1902, 24 

Of  those  committed,  6  were  habitual  absentees  and  15  ha- 
bitual truants.  Of  those  released,  22  were  discharged  at  the 
expiration  of  their  sentences  and  2  were  paroled.  Of  the  num- 
ber committed,  11  could  read  and  write,  5  could  barely  read 
and  write  and  5  could  not  read  and  write.  Of  the  6  habitual 
absentees,  2  were  over  fifteen  years  old,  2  were  over  fourteen, 
1  was  over  12  and  1  over  eleven.  Of  the  21  boys  committed, 
21  were  cigarette  smokers. 

JExjpenses. — The    expenses    for   the    year  were  $7,006.21. 
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Land  adjoining  the  school  was  bought  for  a  playground  at  an 
extra  cost  of  $1,365.  The  income  from  the  board  of  truants 
was  $2,362.31.  The  net  cost  per  capita  per  week  was  $3.72, 
—  an  increase  of  13  cents  per  week  from  last  year,  caused  by 
the  advance  in  the  cost  of  supplies  and  a  smaller  number  of 
boys. 

Crops.  —  This  season  was  very  favorable  for  crops.  The 
garden  yielded  very  abundantly,  and  kept  our  tables  well 
supplied  with  fresh  vegetables,  besides  leaving  a  good  surplus 
for  the  winter. 

Health.  — During  the  past  year  the  boys  have  enjoyed  the 
best  of  health.  Good,  wholesome  food  and  regular  habits  show 
marked  results,  especially  with  those  boys  who  have  been  in- 
veterate smokers. 

School  Instruction.  — Good  work  was  done  in  our  school  the 
past  year,  and  results  were  obtained  that  will  count  in  coming 
years.  Much  better  work  could  be  accomplished  if  habitual 
absentees  over  fourteen  years  old  could  be  eliminated,  and  the 
sentences  of  the  younger  boys  extended.  The  older  boys 
have  already  formed  nearly  all  the  bad  habits  that  youth  is 
heir  to ;  and  their  presence  among  the  smaller  boys  is  not 
desirable,  especially  in  those  schools  where  there  is  no  room 
to  separate  them.  A  boy  over  fourteen  years  old  who  will 
neither  work  nor  go  to  school  is  not  a  suitable  person  for 
younger  boys  to  associate  with  in  a  mixed  school. 

Repairs. —  The  boiler  used  for  heating  the  building  was 
thoroughly  overhauled,  at  considerable  expense,  and  made  safe 
and  reliable.  The  ceilings  of  several  rooms  have  been  sheathed 
with  pine,  making  them  safe  and  attractive. 

Other  Statistical  Information. — Ages  of  boys  committed 
during  the  year  :  — 


Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 


8  and 

9  and 

10  and 

11  and 

12  and 

13  and 

14  and 

15  and 


9  years, 

10  years, 

11  yeai-s, 

12  years, 

13  years, 

14  years," 

15  years, 

16  years, 
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Length  of  commitment  and  the  number  for  each  period 

Six  months, 2 

Nine  months, .1 

One  year, 13 

Two  years, 5 

21 
Committed  from  cities  and  towns  during  the  year  :  — 

Springfield, 9 

Holyoke,       .        . 8 

Pittsfield, .3 

North  Adams, 1 

21 
Birthplace  of  boys  committed  during  the  year  :  — 

Massachusetts,      .        .        .        .  ' 18 

New  York, 1 

New  Jersey, 1 

Italy 1 

21 

Domestic  condition  of  boys  committed  during  the  year : 

Father  dead, 7 

Mother  dead, 1 

Both  parents  dead, 1 

Both  parents  living, 12 


Parentage  of  those  received  during  the  year 

Irish,     . 

French, 

American, 

German, 

Italian, 

Russian  Pole, 


21 

13 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

21 


Nationality  of  parents  of  boys  committed  during  the  year 

Father  born  in  the  United  States,  .  .  .  .  .4 
Father  foreign  born  (including  2  fi'om  Canada),  .  .  12 
Unknown, 5 

21 

Mother  born  in  the  United  States,  .  .  .  .  .6 
Mother  foreign  born  (including  2  from  Canada),  .  .  9 
Unknown, 6 
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TRUANT    SCHOOL   OF  HAMPSHIRE  AND  FRANKLIN 
COUNTIES. 

Discontinuance  of  the  School.  —  Owing  to  a  special  act  of 
the  Legislature,  chapter  256,  Acts  of  1902,  the  truant  school 
of  Hampshire  and  Franklin  counties  has  been  discontinued. 
The  new  law  requires  that  the  county  commissioners  of  these 
counties  "  shall  assign  a  truant  school  established  by  law  as 
the  place  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  children  committed 
within  their  respective  counties  as  habitual  truants,  absentees 
or  school  oflenders,  and  shall  pay  for  their  support  in  said 
school  such  reasonable  sum  as  the  county  commissioners  hav- 
ing control  of  said  school  may  determine."  As  yet  no  truant 
school  has  been  assigned,  although  overtures  have  been  made 
to  the  school  at  Springfield.  Meanwhile,  cases  of  truancy, 
habitual  absenteeism  and  habitual  violations  of  school  rules, 
that  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  school  authorities  and 
the  courts,  are  permitted  to  continue  without  action  ;  for  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  these  two  counties  are  free  from  such 
violations  of  the  school  attendance  laws  as  are  found  elsewhere 
in  the  State. 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

M.  A.  Warren,  Superintendent. 

The  following  statements  are  from  the  superintendent's 
ninth  annual  report  to  the  county  commissioners  :  — 

Number  of  boys  in  school  Jan.  1,  1902,    ....  134 

Admitted  during  the  year,         ......  91 

Whole  number  for  the  year,     ......  225 

Discharged  during  the  year, 82 

Remaining  Dec.  31,  19U2, 143 

Average  number  for  the  year, 139  7 

Of  those  committed,  84  were  habitual  truants  and  7  habitual 
violators  of  the  rules  of  school.  Of  those  released,  72  were 
discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  and  10  released  upon 
probation.  Of  the  number  committed,  71  could  read  and 
write,  4  could  only  read,  and  16  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
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Per  Capita  Cost.  —  The  current  expenses  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $20,996.90,  or  a  weekly  cost  of  $2.89  per  capita. 

On  Jan.  1,  1902,  there  was  due  from  cities  and  towns  for 
support  of  pupils  $295.28.  There  has  been  collected  during 
the  year  for  support  of  pupils  $7,825.11,  and  from  sundry 
sales  $244.92.  There  is  due  from  cities  and  towns  for  support 
of  pupils  $291,  making  a  total  income  for  the  year  of  $8,065.75. 
The  net  weekly  per  capita  cost  was  $1.78. 

The  Worh  of  the  School.  —  The  past  year  has  been  a  pros- 
perous one.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  supplies, 
particularly  meats  and  fuel,  we  have  been  able,  with  ten  per 
cent,  more  pupils  than  last  year,  to  keep  well  within  our  appro- 
priation. The  farm  has  yielded  abundant  crops,  and  provided 
healthful  employment  for  the  boys.  In  the  school  of  letters 
more  and  better  work  has  been  done  than  heretofore.  The 
force  of  teachers  has  been  increased  and  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each  grade  diminished,  giving  opportunity  for  more  indi- 
vidual work.  In  sloyd  and  woodworking  the  pupils  have  made 
commendable  progress,  under  the  careful  instruction  of  an 
intelligent  and  faithful  teacher.  Our  lower  grades  now  attend 
school  two  sessions,  of  five  and  one  half  hours  daily ;  other 
grades,  one  session  of  school  wdth  three  sessions  of  sloyd  each 
week. 

The  band  has  proved  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  school,  as 
well  as  an  admirable  method  of  interesting,  disciplining  and 
developing  the  pupils  under  instruction.  During  the  year  the 
band  has  furnished  music  to  several  fairs  and  picnics  in  Lowell 
and  the  surrounding  towns,  and  through  the  summer  months 
given  weekly  concerts  on. the  school  grounds. 

Health. — The  general  health  has  been  excellent.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  we  had  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  was  notified,  and  an  immediate 
examination  made  by  its  agent.  It  was  thought  that  the  infec- 
tion Avas  conveyed  by  fruit  brought  to  a  pupil,  as  the  Avater 
and  food  supply  was  found  to  be  of  the  best.  In  August  a 
slight  epidemic  of  diphtheria  occurred,  brought  to  the  school 
by  a  pupil.  Four  pupils  and  three  employees  were  ill.  Anti- 
toxine  was  used,  and  all  made  a  good  recovery.  In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  the  gratuitous  furnishing  of  antitoxine. 
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Is  T7'uancy  on  the  Increase? — The  crowded  condition  of  the 
school  at  the  present  time  does  not  necessarily  indicate  an  in- 
crease of  truancy.  I  doubt  if  there  are  as  many  truants  to-day 
in  Middlesex  County  as  there  were  ten  years  ago,  but  they  are 
more  closely  looked  after.  The  law  is  better  enforced ;  the 
courts  commit  more  freely  than  before  the  days  of  the  county 
school ;  and  instead  of  committing  for  thirty  or  sixty  days  or 
three  months,  as  formerly,  the  maximum  term  of  two  years  is 
imposed  in  nearly  all  the  cases.  We  receive  many  more  boys 
from  country  towns  than  in  the  early  years  of  the  school, 
particularly  boys  who  persistently  and  willfully  disobey  the 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  of  the  public  school.  For- 
merly expulsion  from  school  was  the  penalty  for  such  conduct. 

Religious  Services.  —  The  usual  service  has  been  held  each 
Sunday,  conducted  by  clergymen  from  Lowell  and  vicinity. 
Fathers  Sexton  and  Callahan  have  conducted  weekly  service 
for  the  Catholic  boys.  We  are  under  obligation  to  all  who 
have  given  so  freely  of  their  time  in  conducting  these  services. 

Statistical  Information. — The  following  are  the  principal 
acts  relative  to  the  boys  admitted  :  — 

Domestic  condition  of  the  boys  received  during  the  year :  — 


Father  dead, 

Mother  dead, 

Both  parents  dead,       .        .        . 

Parents  separated, 

Birthplace  of  boys  committed  during  the  year 

Massachusetts, 
England, 
Canada, 
Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick, 
Michigan, 
Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire, 
Unknown, 

Birthplace  of  parents  of  boys  committed  durin 

Father  born  in  the  United  States, 
Father  foreign  born,     .         .         . 

Father  unknown 

Mother  born  in  the  United  States, 
Mother  foreign  born,   . 
Mother  unknown. 


14 

13 

7 

3 


75 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 


the  year 


24 
46 
21 
31 
42 
18 
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Age  of  boys  committed  during  the  year  :  — 

Between  8  and  9  years, 
Between  9  and  10  years, 
Between  10  and  11  years. 
Between  11  and  12  years. 
Between  12  at;id  13  years, 
Between  13  and  14  years, 
Between  14  and  15  years, 


7 

13 
13 
25 
22 

4 


TRUANT  SCHOOL  OF  NORFOLK,  BRISTOL  AND  PLYMOUTH 

COUNTIES. 

James  H.  Craig,  Superintendent. 

The   superintendent   submits  the  following   report   for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902  :  — 


Number  of  boys  in  school  Dee.  31,  1901, 
Number  of  boys  committed  during  1902, 
Number  of  boys  discharged  during  1902, 
Number  of  boys  in  school  Dec.  31,  1902, 
Average  attendance  during  the  year,  . 
Average  weekly  cost,  .... 


41 
46 
38 
49 
45 
13  61 


Two  teachers  are  employed,  which  means  a  larger  measure 
of  good  for  each  boy  than  a  year  ago,  when  only  one  was 
employed.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  one  teacher  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  many  grades  represented  in  the  average  truant 
school.  We  have  two  sessions  per  day,  ten  per  week.  The 
morning  session  lasts  from  9.30  to  11.30;  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion from  2.15  to  5,  with  a  ten-minute  recess,  from  3.40  to 
3.50. 

During  the  past  year  our  system  of  sewage  has  been  radically 
changed  for  the  better,*^  and  good  sanitary  conditions  now  pre- 
vail. Sprays  have  been  substituted  for  bath  tubs,  the  boys 
bathing  twice  a  week,  —  oftener  if  necessary.  The  addition  of 
a  small  hospital  building  is  a  contemplated  improvement  during 
the  present  year. 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

D.  P.  Dame,  Superintendent. 

Statistical  Information.  — Various  facts  of  interest  are  pre- 
sented under  the  folio  win  o;  heads  :  — 

Attendance :  —  - 

Number  of  boys  in  school  Feb.  1,  1902,       .-        .        .         .  213 

Committed  during  the  year, 242 

Discharged  during  the  year,        ......  164 

Released  on  pi'obation, .48 

Returned  from  probation, 4 

Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  during  the  year  :  — 


Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States, 

Both  parents  born  in  Ireland, 

Both  parents  born  in  Russia, 

Both  parents  born  in  Italy,  . 

Both  parents  born  in  Canada, 

Both  parents  born  in  some  other  foreign  country, 

One  parent  native  born, 

Both  parents  foreign  born,  but  of  different  nationalities 
One  parent  native  born,  other  unknown,     . 
One  parent  foreign  born,  other  unknown, ... 
Nativity  of  parents  unknown,      ...... 


Nativity  of  boys  committed  during  the  year  :  — 


21 

46 
18 
30 
30 

8 
14 
27 

5 
17 
26 

242 


Boston,  .         .        .        . 

Elsewhere  in  Massachusetts, 
Elsewhere  in  United  States, 
Russia,  . 
Italy,  . 
Ireland, 
England, 
Canada, 
Germany, 
Denmark, 
.  Assyria, 
Unknown, 


168 

13 

23 

10 

10 

5 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 


242 
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Parental  relations  of  boys  committed  during  the  year  :  — 


Both  parents  living, 
Father  only  living, 
Had  stepmothei',  . 
Mother  only  living, 
Had  stepfather,     . 
Both  parents  dead, 


150 

18 

12 

60 

9 

3 

242 


Age    of  boys    at    commitment   for    year   ending   Jan.    31, 
1903  :  — 


7  years, 

8  years, 

9  years, 

10  years, 

11  years, 

12  years, 

13  years, 

14  years, 


Average  age,  11  years,  1  day. 


4 
10 
32 
44 
66 
47 
39 
10 

242 


Discharged  and  released  during  the  year  :  — 


Two  months  or  less, 
Three  months  or  less, 
Four  months  or  less. 
Five  months  or  less, 
'  Six  months  or  less, 
Seven  months  or  less, 
Eight  months  or  less, 
Nine  months  or  less. 
Ten  months  or  less. 
Eleven  months  or  less. 
Twelve  months  or  less, 
Thirteen  months  or  less. 
Fifteen  months  or  less, 
Seventeen  months  or  less. 
Eighteen  months  or  less. 
Nineteen  months  or  less. 
Twenty-one  months  or  less. 
Twenty-two  months  or  less, 
Twenty-four  months  or  less. 


Average  time  spent  by  boys  in  the  Parental  School,  1  year. 


1 

5 

6 

15 

37 
7 
3 
4 

11 
4 

68 
1 
4 
3 
4 
1 
4 
1 

34 

212 
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The  average  age  at  commitment  during  the  past  year  has 
been  11  years  and  1  day,  which  is  less  by  5  months  than  dur- 
ing the  year  before.  Whether  this  great  difference  in  average 
age  is  simply  a  coincidence,  or  is  the  result  of  some  change  in 
the  policy  of  dealing  with  truants  before  commitment,  is  a 
matter  which  the  future  may  explain. 

The  average  time  spent  in  the  school  by  boys  discharged  or 
released  during  the  past  year  was  1  year,  while  the  average 
for  the  year  before  was  1  year  and  27  days.  This  consider- 
able difference  is  explained  in  a  large  measure  by  the  fact  that 
twice  as  many  (48)  boys  were  released  during  the  past  year 
as  were  released  during  the  previous  year. 

Work  of  the  Schools.  —  The  work  of  the  schools  has  been 
substantially  the  same  as  during  the  previous  year.  Raphia 
work,  however,  has  been  introduced  into  three  classes  com- 
posed of  the  youngest  boys,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  boys  have 
had  two  lessons  in  sloyd  each  week. 

In  the  vacation  school  of  five  weeks,  in  July  and  August,  a 
corps  of  seven  teachers  taught  the  following  subjects  :  English, 
spelling,  letter  writing,  reading,  nature  study,  gymnastics  and 
out-door  plays  and  games,  sloyd  and  basket  weaving. 

Health. — In  general  the  health  of  the  boys  has  been  good, 
and  we  have  been  free  from  epidemics  and  have  had  very  few 
cases  of  serious  sickness.  Cultures  for  diphtheria  are  taken 
from  the  nose  and  throat  of  every  boy  when  he  enters  the 
school,  and  every  new  boy  is  vaccinated  if  he  fails  to  show  evi- 
dence of  recent  vaccination. 

The  boys'  teeth  are  examined  several  times  during  the  year, 
and  treatment  is  given  when  needed.  Their  eyes  are  exam- 
ined soon  after  entering  the  school,  and  spectacles  provided 
when  needed,  the  parents  in  many  cases  buying  them.  Some 
of  the  boys  who  were  very  backward  and  took  little  interest  in 
their  studies  have  made  marked  progress  in  their  work,  and 
have  shown  a  lively  interest  in  school  since  their  defective 
sight  was  corrected  by  suitable  spectacles. 

Our  Chief  Needs. — We  need  an  assembly  room  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  boys  at  one  time,  and  artistic 
■enough  to  attract  every  boy  in  the  school.  At  least,  so  much 
shou  d  be  done  to  break  the  endless  monotony  of  book  study  and 
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the  recitation  ;  at  least,  so  much  to  stir  the  soul  through  chorus 
singing,  addresses  and  entertainments,  which  are  now  denied 
the  boys  for  lack  of  a  suitable  room. 

We  need  legislation  that  will  authorize  the  trustees  to  release 
boys  on  probation.  The  terminable  sentence,  entitling  a  boy 
to  release  on  condition  that  he  comply  with  certain  definite 
requirements,  would  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  boys 
individually  and  to  the  institution.  Such  authority,  vested  in 
the  trustees  and  wisely  exercised  by  them,  would  result  in  a 
more  general  effort  towards  good  conduct,  which  in  reality  is 
a  large  part  of  character. 

We  need  a  juvenile  court,  presided  over  by  a  judge  who  is 
interested  in  children,  and  who  is  distinguished  for  his  kind- 
ness, fairness  and  experience  in  dealing  with  children,  as  well 
as  for  his  legal  learning  and  skill.  In  such  a  court  we  should 
expect  a  greater  uniformity  in  terms  of  sentence,  a  more  thor- 
ough consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  boys  individually, 
and  due  thought  given  to  the  character  and  functions  of  the 
several  institutions  to  which  they  may  be  committed. 

We  need  an  officer  to  look  after  boys  absent  on  parole,  and 
more  especially  should  we  need  such  an  officer  were  the  boys 
released  in  accordance  with  a  merit  system ;  for  in  that  event 
a  considerable  number  would  undoubtedly  be  released  on  pro- 
bation. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 
F.  L.  Johnson,  Superintendent. 

The  statement  in  last  year's  report  needs  to  be  reaffirmed, 
that,  if  we  would  make  the  bad  good,  we  must  do  something 
else  besides  punishing.  Another  year's  experience  continues 
to  verify  the  above  position. 

Among  the  members  of  the  various  boards  that  visit  this 
school  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinions  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  a  truant  school.  Some  claim  that  a  truant  school 
should  be  so  unpleasant,  so  dreaded  by  the  boy,  that  he  will 
continue  in  school  to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  of  being 
"  pinched  "  and  "  sent  over  ;  "  others  say  a  truant  school  should 
be  a  home,  a  place  of  kindly  influence,  where  the  boy  is  to  be 
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amused,  helped,  taught  to  like  the  place,  and  to  dislike  to 
leave  it  when  his  "  time  is  out." 

Perhaps  it  will  be  just  as  well  for  us  not  to  take  sides  in  so 
brief  a  report.  We  may  at  least  say  that,  when  a  child  is 
brought  to  a  truant  school  from  a  prisoner's  cell,  having  been 
sentenced  to  hard  labor,  he  has  lost  whatever  self-respect  he 
may  have  had,  and  his  hatred  for  school  and  what  is  good  is 
intensified. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  much  good  would  come  from 
taking  truant  school  matters  out  of  the  court's  hands  entirely. 
If  a  boy  will  not  attend  school,  let  it  be  so  arranged  that  he 
may  be  transferred  from  his  own  school  and  home  to  a  truant 
school  by  the  school  authorities,  until  it  is  deemed  suitable  for 
him  to  be  returned  to  his  home  and  school  duties. 

Some  boys  require  a  longer  time  in  the  truant  school  than 
others.  Who  is  a  better  judge  of  the  time  than  he  who  has 
been  daily  with  him  in  his  school  work  ?  A  man  is  sent  to  a 
hospital  to  remain  so  long  as  his  disease  requires  it.  When 
the  doctor  pronounces  him  cured,  he  is  discharged,  to  be 
brought  back  if  conditions  require  a  second  admission.  Tru- 
ancy is  a  disease  ;  it  should  be  treated  in  a  truancy  hospital 
professionally,  and  the  patient  should  remain  until  complete 
recovery.  This  can  be  done  independently  of  police  records 
and  court  sittings,  and  it  leaves  less  of  a  stain  or  blot  upon  the 
boy's  record. 

The  boy  sent  to  a  truant  school  for  forty  days  or  two  years 
spends  much  of  his  time  and  brain  work  in  counting  to  the  day 
when  he  will  "get  out."  It  is  important  that  this  useless 
energy  should  be  spent  in  the  building  up  of  the  boy's  mental 
and  moral  condition.  Much  stress  is  laid  by  visitors  on  the 
fact  that  in  the  truant  school  very  few  boys  are  returned.  We 
much  prefer,  however,  to  see  the  boys  a  second  time,  or  even 
a  third  time  if  necessary.  The  fact  that  a  boy  does  not  return 
is  not  a  surety  that  he  is  attending  school  again,  for  in  many 
cases  he  has  gone  from  the  truant  school  to  a  criminal  institu- 
tion. Yet  opposite  his  name  on  the  truant  school  records  is 
found  ' '  first  offence  "  only,  while  in  other  cases  the  boy  has 
returned  with  the  stigma  of  a  "second  offence,"  and  yet  has 
become  eventually  a  self-supporting  citizen. 
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No  set  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  management  of  boys  in 
a  truant  school,  as  each  individual  case  requires  treatment  suit- 
able to  itself.  The  nearer,  however,  truant  schools  can  come 
into  touch  with  the  public  school  and  public  school  work,  the 
more  good  they  are  likely  to  accomplish. 

The  school  at  Oakdale  this  year  Has  been  conducted  upon 
lines  laid  out  in  the  past.  We  have  not  accepted  new  ideas 
because  they  are  new,  nor  have  we  rejected  old  ideas  because 
they  are  old ;  but  we  have  used  those  methods  which,  under 
existing  circumstances,  have  apparently  helped  the  boy,  more 
particularly  in  things  necessary  in  after  life.  How  far  we  have 
been  successful  will  never  be  known  until  the  final  discharge 
has  come,  and  a  higher  court  has  awarded  the  verdict. 

Individual  work  in  doors  and  out  has  gone  on  as  hereto- 
fore. The  kindly  influence  of  a  lady  teacher  has  done  much 
to  smooth  the  rough  ways  of  the  year.  The  boys  have  become 
interested  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  they  look  forward  to  the 
afternoon's  drill  in  the  workshop.  Basket  weaving  has  been 
introduced,  with  especially  good  results.  Many  Christmas 
presents  have  been  made  and  sent  away  by  the  boys.  The 
girls  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School  continue  to  come,  and 
their  work  is  being  more  and  more  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  particularly  interested  to  observe  it. 

The  real  life  of  the  school  is  at  its  best  in  the  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall,  when  the  boys  are  out  among  their  gardens,  in 
the  fields,  woods  and  on  the  playground.  Twenty-five  gar- 
dens, each  5  by  10  feet,  have  been  laid  out  and  given  to  the 
boys.  The  boys  are  full  of  enthusiasm  over  them.  There  is 
nothing  so  dear  to  the  boys  as  a  set  of  tools  and  a  plot  of 
ground.  Parents  and  teachers  should  invest  in  them  for  the 
boys. 


TRUANT     SCHOOLS     AS     SEEN     BY     AGENTS     OF     THE 

BOARD. 

Mr.  Fletcher  says,  of  the  Essex  County  Truant  School:  — 

Thirty-two  boys  are  in  attendance.  I  saw  them  engaged  in  house- 
work, in  the  care  of  the  barn  and  in  chair-seating  in  the  shop.  There 
are  fourteen  acres  of  very  good  land  connected  with  the  school,  and 
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the  boys  do  considerable  summer  work  in  farming  and  gardening. 
Work  in  the  chair  shop  has  but  a  limited  advantage  as  manual  train- 
ing. As  a  trade,  it  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  the  boys.  There 
should  be  opportunities  for  sloyd  work  and  simple  carpentry. 

I  spent  an  hour  in  the  schoolroom.  The  recitation  of  some  inspir- 
ing poem  was  given  in  concert  with  very  good  spirit  and  expression. 
All  of  the  boys  read  creditably  pieces  in  which  they  were  interested, 
and  a  recitation  in  geography  was  quite  good. 

The  boys  seemed  willing  to  respond  to  vigorous  practised  instruc- 
tion. As  the  teacher  had  been  in  the  school  but  a  week,  I  could  not 
judge  of  his  ability.  The  new  superintendent  proposes  to  utilize 
some  evenings  of  each  week  during  the  cold  season  in  reading  to  the 
pupils  and  in  writing  and  singing  exercises. 

The  superintendent  and  his  wife  appeared  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  work  under  their  charge,  and  the  boys  manifested  a  very  good 
spirit.  To  develop  right  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  tendencies 
in  these  boys,  to  return  them  to  the  public  school  with  a  disposition 
to  remain  and  to  study,  and  to  prepare  them,  in  a  measure,  through 
industrial  training  for  active  life,  is  a  most  important  work.  To  pro- 
vide facilities  for  training  to  good  citizenship  in  an  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical way  should  be  the  generous  and  judicious  effort  of  those 
having  charge  of  truant  schools.  In  order  to  provide  adequate 
instruction  and  sufficient  opportunities  for  work,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have  from  100  to  150  pupils  in  a  school.  Two  or  three  counties 
may  well  combine  for  this  purpose.  Essex  County  should  have  for 
its  truant  school  buildings  a  higher  elevation  of  laud,  better  facilities 
for  manual  work,  larger  accommodations  for  schoolrooms,  library, 
teaching  appliances,  and  dormitories  roomy  and  well  ventilated. 
Modern  buildings  are  needed. 

Mr.  Fletcher  says,  of  Hampden  County  Truant  School :  — 

Of  the  35  pupils  in  the  school,  6  are  flfteen  years  old  or  older. 
The  influence  of  these  older  boys  upon  the  younger  boys  is  not  re- 
garded as  good.  The  outward  aspects  of  the  school  in  order  and  in- 
dustry impressed  me  favorably.  In  the  schoolroom  work  proper  the 
number  of  grades  represented  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
a  single  teacher  to  accomplish  what  should  be  done.  The  teacher  is 
faithful  and  able  in  her  work. 

The  management  and  influence  of  the  superintendent  and  his  wife 
are  worthy  of  commendation.  Berkshire  County  sends  its  truants  to 
this  school,  and  Franklin  and  Hampsliire  counties  will  probably  ask 
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the  same  privilege.  The  building  should  be  increased  to  double  the 
present  capacity,  and  two  or  three  teachers  should  be  employed. 
Special  arrangements  should  be  made  for  manual  training  and  shop- 
work.  The  need  of  this  kind  of  work  is  all  the  more  since  the  land 
is  not  well  adapted  to  gardening  and  farming. 

Mr.  Prince  says,  of  the  Middlesex  County  Truant  School  at 
Chelmsford :  — 

The  school  since  my  last  visit  four  years  ago  has  gained  in  number 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  there  being  147  pupils  present  on  the  day  of 
my  visit.  Two  of  the  schoolroonis  are  well  ventilated  and  lighted, 
and  are  fairly  well  equipped  with  maps,  charts,  blackboards,  books, 
etc.  The  third  room  is  not  well  ventilated,  but  is  to  be  renovated  in 
respect  to  heating  and  ventilating  during  the  coming  summer.  The 
reading  library  is  fairly  well  stocked  with  books.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  further  additions  will  be  made  of  a  class  of  books  especially 
needed  for  this  class  of  boys. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  ordinary  subjects  of  reading, 
writing,  language,  arithmetic  and  geography.  Physiology  and  nature 
study  seem  to  be  wanting ;  they  may,  however,  be  studied  at  other 
portions  of  the  year.  Manual  training  (sloyd)  is  given  to  the  middle 
and  upper-grade  boys  from  four  and  one  half  to  seven  and  one  half 
hours  weekly.  It  would  be  well  if.  the  lower-grade  boys  shared  in 
some  of  the  advantages  of  this  work. 

I  found  during  my  visit  much  to  commend  in  the  general  spirit  of 
the  institution  and  in  the  apparent  faithfulness  of  the  officials.  Some 
of  the  teaching  was  excellent  and  none  was  poor,  although  there  "v^as 
some  evidence  of  a  kind  of  formalism  which  is  not  now  found  in  the 
best  schools.  I  was  especially  glad  to  see  that  the  teachers  were 
aiming  to  make  the  work  as  practical  as  possible. 

Altogether,  the  county  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a  school 
80  well  equipped  and  so  well  managed.  When  the  new  building  is 
completed,  there  will  be  ample  accommodations  for  50  boys  in  each 
building,  and  there  will  be  four  schoolrooms,  thus  affording  further 
opportunities  for  grading  the  pupils  according  to  attainment. 

In  closing  this  fourth  report  of  my  visits  to  truant  schools,  I  am 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  no  one  of  the  reports  has  been  made  upon 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  working  of  the 
schools.  A  single  visit  of  inspection  is  not  enough  to  ascertain  fully 
either  the  good  or  the  poor  points  of  such  schools  as  these.  Visita- 
tions either  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  authorities  or  for  making 
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a  report  should  be  frequent,  and  the  scrutiny  should  be  thorough. 
I'hus  only  can  the  best  help  be  given  and  the  fullest  justice  be  done 
to  these  missionary  workers  who  more  than  most  people  have  it  in 
their  power  to  prevent  misery  and  crime. 

Mr.  MacDonakl  says,  of  the  school  at  Walpole  :  — 

When  I  visited  the  Walpole  Truant  School,  the  school  department 
proper  was  taking  a  vacation.  As  there  is  no  manual  training  of  any 
kind  at  this  truant  school,  unless  washing  dishes  and  scrubbing  floors 
may  be  so  considered,  and  as  the  opportunities  for  farming  are  very ' 
meagre,  even  in  the  season  most  favorable  to  farming,  it  was  difficult 
to  understand  why  a  vacation  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  needed,  and 
how  the  50  or  more  boys  there  relieved  the  monotony  of  their  im- 
prisonment. I  have  no  doubt  that  these  boys  are  well  provided  for 
so  far  as  their  physical  needs  are  concerned,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  receiving  an  education  suited 
to  their  needs, 

Mr.  MacDonald  says,  of  the  Parental  School  in  Boston,  — 
practically  a  school  for  Suffolk  County  :  — 

The  250  boys  at  the  Parental  School  are  or  soon  will  be  excellently 
well  housed,  and  are  under  good  care  and  management  with  every- 
thing needed  done  for  their  physical  well-being.  For  educational 
facilities  there  are  eight  schoolrooms  and  two  rather  limited  manual 
training  rooms,  with  ten  teachers  in  all,  two  of  whom  give  their  whole 
time  to  teaching  classes  in  simple  forms  of  sloyd  work.  All  the 
teachers  appear  to  be  earnest  and  efficient,  and  to  be  doing  their  best, 
under  certain  hampering  conditions,  to  train,  educate  and  reform  the 
boys  that  come  under  their  care. 

One  of  these  hampering  conditions  is  the  short  sentences  on  which 
many  of  the  boys  are  sent  to  the  school,  often  for  only  three  months. 
It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the  character  of  the  boys  who 
have  to  be  sent  to  a  truant  school  that  three  or  even  six  months'  time 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  teachers  to  get  a  hold  on  a  boy,  and 
to  give  him  a  training  needed  to  displace  his  old  and  evil  habits 
with  new  and  good  ones.  A  boy,  too,  who  comes  for  so  short  a 
time  is  apt  to  be  more  indifferent  and  less  accessible  than  if  he  came 
for  two  years  or  so.  Furthermore,  most  of  these  "short-sentence" 
boys  very  soon  after  their  release  are  likely  to  be  sent  back  on  a 
second  and  even  a  third  conviction,  till  at  length  they  find  themselves 
in  an  institution  for  more  advanced  criminals.     The  effect  of  this,  it 
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seems  to  me,  can  only  be  to  harden  and  confirm  them  in  their  vicious 
ways.     The  fault  here  is  with  the  courts. 

Another  hampering  condition  is  the  notion  that  the  education  of 
these  boys  must  be  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  the  public  schools  from 
which  they  have  fled,  and  carried  along  pari  passu  with  it.  This  is 
the  evident  expectation  when  boys  are  sent  to  the  school  on  short 
sentences. 

While  some  of  the  boys  in  truant  schools  are  normal  in  their  men- 
tal make-up,  and  are  the  victims  of  their  associations  and  of  adverse 
home  life,  the  most  of  them  are  more  or  less  abnormal,  and  have 
become  truants  partly  because  the  public  schools  were  not  furnishing 
them  the  educational  nutriment  that  was  suited  to  their  natures  and 
capacities.  They  need  an  education  differing  in  kind  from  that  of 
the  normal  pupil,  or  at  least  in  the  method  of  administration.  For 
example,  these  boys  generally  like  history,  but  they  are  very  poor  at 
memorizing  or  retaining  it,  and  they  can  but  little  appreciate  causes 
and  effects  and  motives, — in  short,  those  features  that  give  history 
its  greatest  value  to  the  average  student.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
delight  in  its  stories,  especially  those  of  heroic  adventure  and  daring ; 
and  it  is  by  these,  without  effort  at  memorization  for  examination, 
that  the  subject  can  stimulate  their  intellects  and  touch  their  moral 
natures.  So,  too,  they  like  arithmetic  so  far  as  it  is  confined  to  the 
doing  of  simple  examples  without  analysis  or  explanation.  Their 
intellects  work  best  when  acting  in  close  association  with  some  mus- 
cular activity.  In  one  school,  the  youngest,  the  pupils  were  doing 
some  simple  braiding  and  mat  making,  and  I  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing the  zeal  of  these  boys,  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  manual  training 
rooms,  with  the  lukewarmness  of  those  in  the  rooms  where  pure  intel- 
lectual work  was  doing.  It  seemed  to  suggest  the  way  this  class  of 
boys  must  be  reached,  if  at  all. 

Of  the  twenty-five  hours  per  week  given  to  schooling,  about  one 
seventh,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  is  allowed  for  manual  training. 
I  strongly  believe  that  if  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  whole  time  for  the 
entire  year  were  given  to  this,  along  more  varied  lines,  it  would  give 
a  far  greater  uplift  to  these  boys,  while  leaving  ample  time  for  all  the 
intellectual  education  which  they  are  capable  of  assimilating. 

Besides  this  manual  training,  these  boys  need  a  great  deal  of  out- 
door work,  requiring  more  vigorous  muscular  effort,  in  the  way  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  In  the  opportunity  for  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  Boston  Parental  School  is  somewhat  deficient.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  note,  however,  that  the  school  has  made  considerable  advance 
in  all  respects  since  I  visited  it  three  years  ago. 
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Of  the  Worcester  County  Truant  School  at  Oakdale,  Mr. 
Prince  says  :  — 

A  good  spirit  seems  to  pervade  this  school,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
from  what  I  saw  in  my  visit  that  the  boys  are  made  better  by  their 
two  years'  stay  in  it.  The  day's  program  for  each  of  the  20  boys  is 
as  follows:  5.45  a.m.,  rising  time;  6.30,  breakfast;  7,  house  duties 
and  recreation;  10,  school  duties;  12  m.,  dinner;  12,30,  house 
duties  and  recreation;  2,  school  duties;  4,  playground;  5.30,  sup- 
per; 6,  evening  duties,  such  as  reading,  games,  music,  talks,  etc.; 
7.30,  retire. 

The  house  duties  consist  of  care  of  rooms  and  stairs,  making  of 
beds,  plain  sewing,  darning  and  patching,  plain  cooking,  and  washing 
and  ironing.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  basket-making  two 
hours  a  week  for  all  the  boys  and  woodworking  two  hours  a  week 
for  six  of  the  boys.  Such  work  for  this  class  of  boys  is  too  small  an 
amount.  There  should  be  one  hour  a  day  at  least  of  industrial  work, 
in  which  the  making  of  useful  objects  is  the  aim.  The  school  in  all 
other  respects  seemed  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  be  doing  good  work, 
the  regular  teacher  having  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  apprentices  of 
the  Worcester  State  Normal  School.  The  superintendent  also  had  a 
class  in  geography  daily.  I  have  seen  nowhere  in  this  class  of 
schools  so  much  freedom  accorded  the  pupils  as  in  this  school.  The 
result  is  apparent  in  the  evident  happiness  of  the  boys  and  in  their 
disinclination  to  run  away.  The  confidence  imposed  in  the  boys  is 
no  doubt  in  most  cases  not  misplaced,  owing  to  the  sympathetic  spirit 
of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants ;  and  yet  there  is  danger,  I 
believe,  of  over-confidence.  AVhat  is  needed  for  this  class  of  boys, 
or,  for  that  matter,  for  any  class  of  boys,  is  such  companionship  with 
older  persons  as  will  insure  absolute  good  order  and  at  the  same 
time  give  opportunity  for  self-control.  An  appeal  to  honor  under 
such  circumstances  is  felt  quite  as  much  as  when  boys  are  left  alone 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  There  is  a  world-wide  difference  between 
a  spying  system  and  a  wise  protection  from  too  great  temptation. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  there  is  danger  of  such  temptation  in 
leaving  entirely  alone  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  such  boys  as  these  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time ;  I  believe  there  is. 

Apart  from  the  inquiries  made  by  the  superintendent  on  his  own 
account,  there  appears  to  be  no  system  of  investigating  the  condition 
of  the  boys  after  they  leave  the  school,  and  of  helping  them  in  good 
ways.  This  should,  I  believe,  be  a  part  of  the  State's  policy  in  pre- 
venting crime. 
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Mr.  MacDonald  says,  of  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  :  — 

The  Lyman  School,  with  its  350  boys,  has  this  advantage  over  the 
Boston  Parental  School,  that  its  boys  all  come  to  it  on  sentences  suf- 
ficiently long  to  enable  the  school  to  make  a  greater  reformatory 
impression  on  them  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  obliged  to  make  its  course 
of  studies  conform  to  the  usage  of  the  public  schools. 

The  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches  for  most  of  the 
boys  is  confined  to  the  forenoon,  and  the  afternoon  sessions  are 
devoted  to  aiding  the  slower  and  more  backward  pupils.  There  is 
also  instruction  at  this  time  in  special  branches,  as  in  agriculture  and 
in  manual  training,  together  with  much  outdoor  work,  according  to 
the  season. 

The  instruction  is  all  good,  but  particularly  in  manual  training  it  is 
thorough,  extensive  and  diversified,  and  very  creditable  results  are 
secured.  I  saw  many  excellent  specimens  of  woodwork,  —  turning, 
carving,  inlaying,  and  chair  and  cabinet  making ;  and  also  of  forging, 
tool  making  and  printing,  and  lastly  of  basket  making  by  the  young- 
est boys.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  I  found  the  educational 
work  of  the  Lyman  School  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  tending 
more  and  more  towards  the  right  ideal  for  such  institutions. 

Mr.  Prince  reports  upon  the  State  Industrial  School  at 
Lancaster  as  follows  :  — 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  only  5  girls  in  the  school  com- 
mitted under  the  truancy  law  of  1898  ;  4  of  these  were  in  the  house 
where  the  most  innocent  and  youngest  girls  are ;  the  other  girl  was 
waiting  to  be  transferred  to  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  The 
greatest  care  seems  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  girls  from  contamina- 
tion, every  part  of  the  day  being  occupied  either  in  active  work  or 
recreation,  and  there  being  no  time  at  which  the  girls  are  not  attended 
by  a  responsible  person.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  four  hours 
a  week  of  sloyd,  and  home  occupations,  including  care  of  the  house, 
cooking,  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting  garments  and  laundex'ing. 

So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  girls  seemed  contented  and  happy,  al- 
though they  were  necessarily  under  strict  discipline.  The  separation 
of  the  girls  into  families,  somewhat  according  to  their  character ;  the 
honor  system,  in  which  good  behavior  is  rewarded  with  extra  privi- 
leges ;  the  evidently  sympathetic  spirit  of  the  oflficers,  especially  that 
of  the  superintendent,  —  all  contribute  to  the  real  reformation  of  the 
girls.     A  regular  order  and  amount  of  work  has  to  be  followed  by 
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the  girls  before  they  are  placed  iu  families,  —  an  event  to  which  all 
look  forward  in  pleasant  anticipation. 

The  school  seems  to  be  the  least  satisfactory  feature,  the  lack  being 
largely  due  to  existing  conditions.  If  some  gradation  could  be  made, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  so  much  concert  and  individual  work, 
or  if  there  could  be  fewer  pupils  to  a  teacher,  so  as  to  permit  indi- 
vidual work  of  a  good  kind,  the  result  would  be  more  satisfactory. 
There  seemed,  too,  in  this  part  of  the  life  of  the  girls  a  kind  of 
repression  or  lack  of  freedom  which  girls  of  their  age  ought  to  have. 
It  may  be  that  the  want  of  animation  and  joyous  life  was  only  tem- 
porary, due  to  the  presence  of  visitors  ;  it  may  be,  also,  that  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  could  not  under  the  circumstances  be  allowed. 

As  to  the  policy  of  committing  school  absentees  and  school 
offenders  to  this  institution,  I  have  some  question.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  few  of  such  girls  have  been  sent  here,  there  having  been  but 
16  commitments  of  this  kind  since  1898.  The  judges  as  a  rule  avoid 
sending  the  simpler  cases  here,  as  disclosed  by  the  fact  reported  by 
the  superintendent,  that  all  who  have  been  committed  under  the 
truancy  act  have  been  guilty  of  more  serious  misdemeanors  than  that 
of  truancy;  9  of  the  16  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  grossly  un- 
chaste conduct. 

If  girls  whose  only  offence  is  school  absenteeism  or  stubbornness 
should  be  sent  here,  I  am  sure  that  no  amount  of  care  could  prevent 
their  being  contaminated  by  contact  with  the  other  girls.  The  restric- 
tions also,  which  seem  to  be  necessary  in  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
make  it  an  unfit  place  for  young  and  comparatively  innocent  girls. 
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Boston, 

215 

3,769 

2,283 

4,358 

94 

232 

$89,920  02 

Beverly,    . 

7 

118 

117 

79 

26 

6 

1,267  71 

Brockton, . 

15 

405 

158 

325 

48 

19 

2,196  69 

Brookline, 

5 

66 

88 

57 

73 

7 

1,416  49 

Cambridge, 

32 

1,038 

441 

561 

64 

55 

8,498  72 

Chelsea,    . 

7 
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145 

136 

50 

14 

1,479  14 

Chicopee,  . 
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- 
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40 

30 

2,040  60 

Clinton,     . 
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117 
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10 

847  75 
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Fall  River, 
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11,396  94 
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8,344  50 

Leominster, 

20 

250 

56 

116 

48 

21 

1,281  00 

Lowell, 

82 

2,722 

1,287 

2,117 

72 

148 

22,400  00 

Lynn, 

19 

263 

133 

396 

45 

22 

1,377  27 

Maiden,     . 

11 

321 

199 

205 

57 

18 

2,985  83 

Marlborough,   . 

8 

119 

80 

71 

44 

8 

1,094  58 

Medford,   .        .        . 

6 

168 

74 

61 

49 

6 

936  79 

Methuen,  . 

3 

88 

32 

89 

60 

9 

548  10 

Milford,     . 

6 

179 

13 

91 

36 

6 

537  75 

New  Bedford,   . 

39 

1,590 

863 

1,277 

18 

83 

7,853  68 

Newburyport,   . 

3 

65 

25 

42 

30 

8 

264  25 

Newton,    . 

3 

135 

28 

57 

35 

9 

925  99 

North  Adams,  . 

12 

240 

133 

276 

40 

19 

1,700  00 

Northampton,  . 

9 

94 

142 

102 

54 

11 

920  76 

North  Attleborongh, 

2 

34 

27 

18 

33 

3 

161  00 

Northbridge,     . 

3 

69 

6 

52 

36 

5 

264  26 

Orange,     . 

2 

75 

21 

53 

30 

7 

276  00 

Palmer,     . 

4 

234 

- 

66 

44 

6 

486  16 

Peabody,  . 

6 

55 

13 

35 

41 

6 

318  50 

Pittsfield,  . 

5 

123 

33 

45 

41 

6 

449  45 

Quincy,     . 

9 

254 

40 

133 

42 

8 

1,551  90 

Salem, 

11 

308 

263 

161 

43 

23 

2,575  00 

Somerville, 

17 

634 

170 

271 

69 

28 

5,243  00 

Southbridge,     . 

4 

88 

80 

115 

41 

8 

609  30 

South  Hadley,  . 

2 

86 

_ 

30 

40 

4 

300  00 

Spencer,    . 

2 

39 

_ 

30 

40 

4 

235  53 

Springfield, 

37 

999 

528 

845 

84 

51 

11,420  97 

Taunton,  . 

10 

409 

75 

276 

36 

22 

2,018  13 

Tewksbury, 

1 

40 

20 

25 

28 

2 

189  09 

Wakefield, 

3 

30 

18 

30 

48 

4 

2,179  00 

Waltham, . 

13 

285 

228 

279 

58 

14 

2,513  25 

Watertown, 

1 

120 

_ 

36 

58 

2 

310  00 

Webster,   . 

5 

159 

73 

145 

50 

9 

624  95 

Westfield, . 

4 

100 

85 

70 

42 

4 

297  50 

Woburn,    . 

4 

127 

31 

61 

38 

8 

543  51 

Worcester, 

64 

1,825 

623 

1,277 

114 
50 

74 

18,133  00 

Totals, 

917 

21.213 

11,574 

19,644 

1,417 

1236,095  21 
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GRADUATED   TABLES. 


In  order  to  show  the  comparative  standing  of  the  towns  and  cities  (1)  in 
■the  taxes  which  they  impose  upon  themselves  for  the  support  of  their  pub- 
lic schools,  (2)  in  the  ratio  which  these  taxes  bear  to  their  respective  valu- 
ations, and  (3)  in  the  ratio  of  the  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  to  the 
whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen,  three  graduated  tables 
have  been  prepared. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  as  well  as  convenience  of  reference  these  tables 
may  be  named  as  follows  :  — 
I.    Graduated  taxation  table. 
ir.    Graduated  valuation  table. 

III.    Graduated  attendance  table. 

Note.  —  The  usual  restatements  by  counties  of  the  fads  presented  in  these 
tables  have  been  dropped. 

I.  Graduated  Taxation  Table. 

In  this  table  the  towns  and  cities  are  classified  or  ranked  according  to  the 
amounts  which  they  severally  raise  by  local  taxation  for  the  school  support 
of  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  the 
average  membership  that  more  than  any  other  factor  determines  the  expense 
of  the  schools,  and  it  is  the  expenditure  for  each  child  in  the  average  mem- 
bership that  more  than  any  other  factor  determines  a  town's  liberality  in 
matters  of  school  support.  In  some  places  large  numbers  of  children  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  are  in  private  schools ;  the  amount  raised  for  the 
public  schools  is  correspondingly  reduced,  Consequently  the  amounts  of 
the  local  tax  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  in  such  places  are 
relatively  small .  To  use  such  amounts,  however,  as  evidence  of  the  economy 
or  the  parsimony  of  towns  would  be  illogical  and  unjust. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  table  to  present  important  data  not  given  in 
reports  previous  to  the  sixty-sixth.  They  are  the  amounts  yielded  for  each 
child  in  the  average  membership  by  the  local  tax  plus  the  State  and  other 
contributions.  In  the  column  next  to  the  last,  the  amounts  measure  the 
local  taxation  burden  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership.  That  is  to 
say,  the  former  column  shows  what  the  town  unaided  is  doing  for  the  child, 
the  latter  column  what  the  child  gets  from  all  sources. 

II.  Oraduated  Valuation   Table. 

This  table  exhibits  for  the  several  towns  and  cities  the  ratios  which  the 
sums  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
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bear  to  their  respective  assessed  valuations.  For  convenience  of  appre- 
hension the  ratio  in  each  case  is  expressed  as  so  many  dollars  of  tax  on  a 
thousand  dollars  of  valuation. 

III.  Oraduated  Attendance  Table. 
This  table  exhibits  for  the  several  towns  and  cities  the  ratio  in  each  case 
of  the  average  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  to  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  reported  in  the  school  census.  If  there 
are  no  private  schools,  the  ratio  is  likely  to  be  high.  If  there  are  no  pri- 
vate schools  and  at  the  same  time  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
children  under  five  and  over  fifteen  are  attending  school,  the  ratio  may  ex- 
ceed even  a  hundred  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  children  attend  pri- 
vate schools  in  any  considerable  number,  the  fact  is  reflected  in  a  lower 
ratio. 
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Amount  yielded  for  Each 

Child  in  the  Average 

Membership  op  the  Public 

Schools  by  the  — 

Local   tax   plus 
the  State  and 
other    contri- 
butions. 
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Amount  of  local 
tax  for  school 
support  for 
each  child  be- 
tween five  and 
fifteen  years  of 
age. 
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In  the   average 
membership  ot 
the     public 
schools. 
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Local   tax   plus 
the  State  and 
other     contri- 
butions. 
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Weston, 

Nahant, 

Brookline, 

Burlington, 

Lincoln, 

Hopedale, 

Hull,    . 

Milton, 

Wellesley, 

Belmont, 

Newton, 

Falmouth, 

Springfield, 

Cohasset, 

Boston, 

Manchester, 

We^twood, 

Sudliury, 

Holyoke, 

Watertown, 

Rank  according  to  the 
amount  yielded  for 
each    child    in    the 
average     member- 
ship  of  the   public 
schools  by  the  local 
tax  for  school  sup- 
port. 
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Amount  yielded  foe  Each 

Child  in  the  Average 

Membebship  op  the  Public 

schools  bt  the  — 

Local   tax   plus 
the  State  and 
other    contri- 
butions. 
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Local  tax  for 
support. 
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Amount  of  local 
tax  for  school 
support   for 
each  child  be- 
tween five  and 
fifteen  years  of 
age. 
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In   the   average 
membership  of 
the    public 
schools. 
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Local    tax   plus 
the  State  and 
other     contri- 
butions. 
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Rank  according  to  the 
amount  yielded  for 
each    child    in    the 
average      member- 
ship   of  the    public 
schools  by  the  local 
tax  for  school  sup- 
port. 
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Amount  yielded  for  Each 

Child  in  thk  Average 

Membership  of  the  Public 

Schools  by  the  — 

Local   tax   plus 
the  State  and 
other    contri- 
butions. 
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II.     Graduated  Valuation  Table. 

A  graduated  table  in  which  all  the  towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  taxable  property  ap- 
propriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  year  1901-1902. 
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1 

West  Boylston,  . 

$9  20 

22 

48 

South  Hadley,    . 

$6  32 

2 

2 

Warren, 

8  79 

80 

49 

Saugus, 

6  32 

12 

3 

E.  Longmeadow, 

8  56 

41 

50 

Truro, 

6  31 

7 

4 

Huntington, 

8  50 

102 

51 

Westford,  . 

6  31 

9 

5 

Groveland, 

8  29 

37 

52 

Rockland,  . 

6  29 

64 

6 

Dighton,     . 

8  18 

27 

53 

Mansfield,  . 

6  28 

6 

7 

Abington,  . 

7  94 

46 

54 

Dennis, 

6  26 

3 

8 

Spencer, 

7  53 

47 

55 

Hudson, 

6  26 

4 

9 

Palmer, 

7  51 

31 

56 

Norwell,      . 

6  23 

5 

10 

Grafton, 

7  46 

75 

57 

Middleborough, . 

6  17 

18 

11 

N.  Attleborough, 

7  25 

56 

58 

Natick, 

6  16 

8 

12 

"Wrentham, 

7  20 

67 

59 

Lee,     . 

6  14 

26 

13 

Auburn, 

7  12 

84 

60 

Westfield,  . 

6  13 

13 

14 

Merrimac,  . 

7  02 

96 

61 

Williamsburg,    . 

6  13 

11 

15 

Adams, 

6  95 

51 

62 

Pepperell,  . 

6  12 

15 

16 

Orange, 

6  95 

109 

63 

Agawam,    . 

6  05 

14 

17 

Buekland,  . 

6  94 

63 

64 

Bellingham, 

6  04 

17 

18 

Brookfield, 

6  81 

52 

65 

E.   Bridgewater, 

6  03 

40 

19 

Hinsdale,    . 

6  77 

24 

66 

Tyngsborough,  . 

6  02 

85 

20 

Erving, 

6  76 

50 

67 

Whitman,  . 

6  00 

32 

21 

North  Brookfield 

6  75 

116 

68 

Barre, 

6  00 

33 

22 

Monson, 

6  74 

125 

69 

Sheffield,    . 

5  99 

34 

23 

Chester, 

6  74 

57 

70 

Maiden, 

5  98 

39 

24 

Millbury,    . 

6  74 

69 

71 

Leominster, 

5  98 

10 

25 

Colrain, 

6  71 

71 

72 

Foxborough, 

5  98 

45 

26 

Ware, 

6  71 

54 

73 

Sturbridge, 

5  95 

20 

27 

Gardner,     . 

6  67 

81 

74 

Everett, 

5  94 

70 

28 

Chatham,    . 

6  66 

110 

75 

Williamstown,   . 

5  93 

16 

29 

Orleans, 

6  65 

106 

76 

Braintree,   . 

5  92 

35 

30 

Weymouth, 

6  62 

82 

77 

Ashburnham,     . 

5  91 

23 

31 

Templeton, 

6  58 

126 

78 

Avon, 

5  91 

53 

32 

Randolph,  . 

6  58 

29 

79 

Charlemont, 

5  90 

28 

33 

Granville,  . 

6  56 

83 

80 

North  Adams,    . 

5  90 

25 

34 

Holden, 

6  54 

43 

81 

Northborough,  . 

5  89 

60 

35 

Norton, 

6  51 

55 

82 

Marlborough, 

5  87 

38 

36 

Provincetown,    . 

6  50 

59 

83 

Belchertown, 

5  85 

42 

37 

Montague,  . 

6  49 

93 

84 

Littleton,    . 

5  85 

87 

38 

Ashby^ 

6  49 

149 

85 

Southborough,  . 

5  84 

30 

39 

Hoi  brook,  . 

6  48 

143 

86 

Oxford, 

5  72 

36 

40 

Ashland,     . 

6  45 

95 

87 

Rutland,     . 

5  69 

49 

41 

Northbridge, 

6  45 

68 

88 

Southbridge, 

5  68 

58 

42 

Bridgewater, 

6  44 

100 

89 

Savoy, 

5  68 

79 

43 

Somerset,    . 

6  39 

89 

90 

Greenfield, 

5  66 

115 

44 

Norwood,   . 

6  38 

240 

91 

Bernardston, 

5  65 

230 

45 

Windsor,    . 

6  37 

105 

92 

Walpole,     . 

5  63 

19 

46 

New  Salem, 

6  36 

111 

93 

Methuen,    . 

5  63 

44 

47 

Wayland,  . 

6  33 

144 

94 

Reading,     . 

5  63 
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95 

Harwich,    . 

$5  62 

91 

156 

Framingham,     . 

$4  92 

lo3 

96     N.  Marlborough, 

5  58 

179 

157 

Tewksbury, 

4  92 

169 

97     Milford,      . 

5  54 

192 

158 

Chelsea, 

4  92 

8S 

98     Hubbardston,     . 

5  51 

209 

159 

Acushnet,  . 

4  92 

137 

99     Hawley,      . 

5  49 

255 

160 

W.  Bridge  water. 

4  92 

104 

100 

Attleborough,     . 

5  48 

160 

161 

Amherst,    , 

4  91 

61 

101 

Hopkinton, 

5  46 

193 

162 

Sandwich,  . 

4  91 

98 

102 

West  Brookfield, 

5  45 

133 

163 

Uxbridge,  • 

4  90 

74 

103 

Clinton, 

5  44 

156 

164 

Sudbury,    . 

4  89 

48 

104 

HoUiston,   . 

5  43 

103 

165 

Georgetown, 

4  88 

180 

105 

Leicester,    . 

5  43 

146 

166 

Westborough,     . 

4  88 

130 

106 

Brockton,   . 

5  42 

165 

167 

Upton, 

4  88 

263 

107 

Warwick,    . 

5  42 

170 

168 

Essex, 

4  86 

77 

108 

Wilbraham, 

5  41 

177 

169 

Cheshire,    . 

4  86 

62 

109 

Dudley, 

5  39 

117 

170 

Douglas,     . 

4  83 

113 

110 

Hanover,    . 

5  39 

128 

171 

Dracut, 

4  83 

119 

111 

Chicopee,    . 

5  37 

190 

172 

Rockport,  . 

4  82 

99 

112 

W.  Springfield,  . 

5  36 

214 

173 

Stoneham, . 

4  82 

108 

113 

Danvers,     . 

5  36 

168 

174 

Medford,    . 

4  81 

164 

114 

Kingston,    . 

5  35 

174 

175 

Hingham,  . 

4  80 

120 

115 

Concord,     . 

5  33 

242 

176 

Pembroke, 

4  80 

252 

116 

Florida,      . 

5  32 

233 

177 

Prescott,     . 

4  79 

78 

117 

Chelmsford, 

5  31 

151 

178 

Sunderland, 

4  77 

66 

118 

Medway,    . 

5  30 

181 

179 

Revere, 

4  76 

278 

119 

Rowe, 

5  30 

184 

180 

Fitchburg,  . 

4  74 

114 

120 

Shelburne, . 

5  29 

194 

181 

Holyoke,    . 

4  73 

132 

121 

Taunton,     . 

5  28 

107 

182 

Westhampton,    . 

4  72 

122 

122 

Richmond, 

5  27 

127 

183 

Brewster,    . 

4  71 

186 

123 

Peabody,    . 

5  27 

302 

184 

Wendell,     . 

4  70 

134 

124 

Wakefield, 

5  25 

182 

185 

Townsend, . 

4  69 

158 

125 

Shutesbury, 

5  25 

188 

186 

Winchendon, 

4  69 

92 

126 

Wilmington, 

5  24 

198 

187 

Great  Barrington, 

4  69 

178 

127 

Millis. 

5  24 

166 

188 

Needham,  . 

4  68 

131 

128 

Northampton,     . 

5  22 

237 

189 

Hampden,  . 

4  66 

90 

129 

Westminster, 

5  21 

208 

190 

Franklin,    . 

4  64 

136 

130 

Blandford, . 

5  21 

200 

191 

Southampton,     . 

4  61 

163 

131 

Somerville, 

5  21 

206 

192 

Worcester, 

4  61 

172 

132 

Hardwick, . 

5  21 

338 

193 

Plainfield,  . 

4  60 

139 

133 

Wales, 

5  20 

229 

194 

Lowell, 

4  58 

161 

134 

Raynham,  . 

5  20 

221 

195 

Lawrence,  . 

4  57 

123 

135 

Pittsfield,    . 

5  16 

201 

196 

Lynn, 

4  56 

146 

136 

W.  Stockbridge, 

5  16 

202 

197 

Sterling, 

4  55 

142 

137 

Woburn,     . 

5  13 

72 

198 

Ashfield,     . 

4  53 

157 

138 

Stoughton, . 

5  12 

212 

199 

Springfield, 

4  53 

148 

139 

Hanson, 

5  11 

183 

200 

Swansea,     . 

4  52 

73 

140 

Melrose, 

5  07 

219 

201 

Canton, 

4  51 

94 

141 

Sutton, 

5  07 

226 

202 

Arlington,  . 

4  51 

101 

142 

Brimfield,  . 

5  07 

227 

203 

Billerica,     . 

4  50 

155 

143 

Quincy, 

5  05 

262 

204 

Lanesborough,   . 

4  50 

152 

144 

Becket, 

5  04 

65 

205 

Monroe, 

4  47 

175 

145 

Conway, 

5  02 

141 

206 

Shrewsbury, 

4  47 

176 

146 

Athol, 

5  02 

246 

207 

Carver, 

4  47 

187 

147 

Gloucester, 

5  02 

124 

208 

Mendon, 

4  46 

171 

148 

Haverhill,  . 

5  01 

205 

209 

Middleton, . 

4  45 

121 

149 

Dalton, 

6  00 

210 

210 

Maynard,    . 

4  44 

138 

150 

Easthampton,     . 

5  00 

220 

211 

Amesbury, 

4  44 

162 

151 

Ayer, . 

4  99 

342 

212 

Ley den. 

4  44 

195 

152 

Salisbury,  . 

4  99 

199 

213 

Andover,    . 

4  43 

86 

153 

Blackstone, 

4  97 

216 

214 

Dedham,     . 

4  41 

150 

154 

Fairhaven, 

4  95 

118 

215 

Marshfield, 

4  40 

173 

155 

Ludlow, 

4  94 

167 

216 

Norfolk,      . 

4  40 

ex 
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189 

217 

Norihfield, 

|4  39 

318 

278 

Eastham,    . 

$3  61 

245 

218 

Winchester, 

4  34 

76 

279 

Heath, 

3  59 

217 

219 

Cambridge, 

4  33 

247 

280 

Enfield, 

3  59 

231 

220 

CummingtoD,     . 

4  32 

293 

281 

Dartmouth, 

3  57 

287 

221 

Middletield, 

4  30 

256 

282 

Longmeadow,    . 

3  55 

215 

222 

Freetown,  . 

4  29 

291 

283 

Medfield,    . 

3  54 

211 

223 

Princeton,  . 

4  28 

281 

284 

Pelham, 

3  53 

244 

224 

Bedford,     . 

4  28 

239 

285 

Otis,    . 

3  48 

213 

225 

Boylston,    . 

4  26 

349 

286 

Mt.  Washington, 

3  47 

276 

226 

Belmont,     . 

4  23 

296 

287 

New  Bedford,    . 

3  46 

232 

227 

Hyde  Park, 

4  21 

284 

288 

Lenox, 

3  45 

267 

228 

Leverett, 

4  21 

305 

289 

Newburyport,     . 

3  45 

234 

229 

Acton, 

4  20 

320 

290 

Plympton,  . 

3  44 

243 

230 

Sherborn,    . 

4  17 

295 

291 

Wateitown, 

3  40 

248 

231 

Peru,  . 

4  17 

270 

292 

Chesterfield, 

3  39 

225 

232 

Gay  Head,  . 

4  15 

279 

293 

Lakeville,   . 

3  36 

249 

233 

Shirley, 

4  15 

310 

294 

Lancaster,  . 

3  3& 

238 

234 

Greenwich, 

4  14 

312 

295 

Scituate,     . 

3  36 

253 

235 

Waltham,  . 

4  13 

273 

296 

Rowley, 

3  34 

135 

236 

Westport,  , 

4  11 

290 

297 

Marblehead, 

3    34r 

97 

237 

Paxton, 

4  10 

269 

298 

Westwood, 

3  33 

257 

238 

Harvard,    . 

4  09 

300 

299 

Bourne, 

3  32 

258 

239 

Wareham,  . 

4  09 

309 

300 

Russell, 

3  31 

204 

240 

Berliley, 

4  08 

282 

301 

Topsfield,   . 

3  29 

218 

241 

Lunenburg, 

4  08 

283 

302 

Box borough. 

3  28 

236 

242 

Salem, 

4  06 

241 

303 

Mashpee,    . 

3  27 

140 

243 

Bolton, 

4  04 

306 

304 

Newton, 

3  27" 

191 

244 

Rehoboih,  . 

4  02 

317 

305 

Hancock,    . 

3  27 

265 

245 

Easton, 

4  02 

316 

306 

Carlisle, 

3  24 

159 

246 

West  Newbury, . 

4  01 

207 

307 

Sandisfield, 

3  22 

185 

247 

Charlton,    . 

4  01 

333 

308 

Hopedale,  . 

3  20 

261 

248 

Southwick; 

4  01 

275 

309 

Webster,     . 

3  19 

235 

249 

Edgartown, 

4  00 

328 

310 

Egremont,  . 

3  16 

288 

250 

Hadley,      . 

3  99 

321 

311 

Weimeet,    . 

3  14. 

272 

251 

Rochester,  . 

3  97 

314 

312 

Wellesley,  . 

3  13 

228 

252 

Montgomery, 

3  96 

280 

313 

Gill,     . 

3  10 

197 

253 

Barnstable, 

3  95 

294 

314 

Tisbury,     . 

3  08 

154 

254 

North  Reading,  . 

3  94 

313 

315 

Berlin, 

3  02 

196 

255 

Dunstable, 

3  94 

327 

316 

Stockbridge, 

3  02' 

223 

256 

Plymouth, . 

3  94 

319 

317 

Duxbury,   . 

2  93 

129 

257 

Granby, 

3  92 

311 

318 

Holland,     . 

2  90- 

203 

258 

Petersham, 

3  91 

292 

319 

New  Braintree,  . 

2  87 

254 

259 

Washington, 

3  90 

315 

320 

West  Tisbury,    . 

2  87 

260 

260 

Fall  River, 

3  89 

308 

321 

Swampscott, 

2  84 

224 

261 

Deerlield,    . 

3  86 

304 

322 

Tyringham, 

2  74 

298 

262 

Newbury,   . 

3  86 

325 

323 

Weston, 

2  72 

307 

263 

Royalston, . 

3  86 

323 

324 

Hatfield,     . 

2  69 

264 

264 

Lexington, 

3  85 

324 

325 

Milton, 

2  66 

259 

265 

North    Andover, 

3  82 

341 

326 

Hamilton,  . 

2  60' 

277 

266 

Sharon, 

3  82 

301 

327 

Seekonk,     . 

2  57 

289 

267 

Burlington, 

3  82 

299 

328 

Alford, 

2  56 

251 

268 

Stow,  . 

3  78 

297 

329 

Monterey,  . 

2  52 

326 

269 

Phillipston, 

3  78 

339 

330 

Cottage  City,      . 

2  51 

271 

270 

Winthrop,  . 

3  75 

330 

331 

Mattapoisett, 

2  49- 

285 

271 

Beverly, 

3  75 

335 

332 

Cohasset,    . 

2  41 

286 

272 

Halifax,      . 

3  75 

340 

333 

Boston, 

2  39 

21 

273 

Clarksburg, 

3  71 

331 

334 

Yarmouth, 

2  38 

222 

274 

Lynnfield,  . 

3  67 

346 

335 

Worthington,     . 

2  38 

274 

275 

Groton, 

3  64 

250 

336 

Oakham,     . 

2  37 

266 

276 

Ipswich, 

3  63 

322 

337 

Box  ford,     . 

2  29 

268 

277 

Dana, 

3  61 

337 

338 

Nantucket, 

2  29 
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339 

Falmouth,  . 

$2  29 

350 

347 

Hull,  . 

$1  73 

332 

340 

Marion, 

2  21 

147 

348 

Tolland,      . 

1  61 

329 

341 

Dover, 

2  20 

336 

349 

Goshen, 

1  50 

334 

342 

Lincoln, 

2  1-5 

351 

350 

Manchester, 

1  37 

344 

343 

Wenham,    . 

2  10 

347 

351 

Chilinark,  . 

1  31 

303 

344 

Whately,    . 

2  06 

352 

352 

Nahant, 

1  10 

345 

345 

New  Ashford,     . 

2  01 

353 

353 

Gosnold,     . 

85 

348 

346 

Brookline,  . 

1  91 
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III.     Graduated  Attendance  Table. 

In  lohich  all  the  towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  according 
to  the  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  of  the  children  upon  the  public  schools 
for  the  year  1901-1902. 
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Yarmouth, 

162 

202 

1.25 

41 

Town  send. 

232 

228 

.98 

2 

Melrose,  . 

1,997 

2,440 

1.22 

42 

Rockland, 

951 

931 

.98 

3 

Bourne,  . 

236 

276 

1.17 

43 

Littleton, 

187 

183 

.98 

4 

Dennis,    . 

338 

392 

1.16 

44 

Stoneham, 

928 

908 

.98 

5 

New  Salem,    . 

116 

133 

1.15 

45 

Marshfield,     . 

248 

242 

.98 

'6 

Tisbury, . 

137 

151 

1.10 

46 

West  Tisbury, 

41 

40 

.98 

7 

Marblehead,    . 

1,008 

1,103 

1.09 

47 

Biidgewater,  , 

725 

706 

.97 

8 

Andover, 

947 

1,014 

1.07 

48 

Groveland, 

412 

401 

.97 

9 

Merrimac, 

337 

359 

1.07 

49 

Wakefield,      . 

1,732 

1,680 

.97 

10 

Middlefield,     . 

92 

98 

1.07 

50 

Warren,  . 

776 

751 

.97 

11 

Gloucester,     . 

4,224 

4,434 

1.05 

51 

Middleborough, 

1,075 

1,038 

.97 

12 

Orleans,  . 

169 

177 

1.05 

52 

Pepperell, 

662 

638 

.96 

13 

West  Boylston, 

301 

315 

1.05 

53 

Foxborough,  . 

479 

460 

.96 

14 

Charlemont,    . 

161 

168 

1.04 

54 

Hanover, 

316 

303 

.96 

15 

Wayland, 

398 

415 

1.04 

55 

Med  way, 

434 

415 

.96 

16 

Shelburne, 

214 

222 

1.04 

56 

Reading, 

890 

850 

.96 

17 

Ashland, 

252 

261 

1,04 

57 

Saugus,   . 

1,065 

1,016 

.95 

18 

Everett,  . 

4,456 

4,602 

1.03 

58 

Sudbury, 

167 

159 

.95 

19 

Hingham, 

742 

764 

1.03 

59 

Abington, 

746 

710 

.95 

20 

Natick,    . 

1,562 

1,603 

1.03 

60 

Hudson, . 

1,008 

955 

.95 

21 

Kingston, 

335 

343 

1.02 

61 

Monson, . 

596 

564 

.95 

22 

Braintree, 

1,023 

1,046 

1.02 

62 

West  Newbury, 

215 

203 

.94 

23 

"Weymouth,     . 

1,852 

1,893 

1.02 

63 

N.   Attleboro', 

1,230 

1,159 

.94 

24 

Concord, 

859 

878 

1.02 

64 

W.  Springfield, 

1,379 

1,297 

.94 

25 

Dedham, 

1,266 

1,289 

1.02 

65 

Randolph, 

635 

596 

.94 

-26 

Westborough, 

643 

649 

1.01 

66 

Milton,    . 

1,218 

1,143 

.94 

27 

Gran by,  . 

108 

109 

1.01 

67 

Mattapoisett,  . 

144 

135 

.94 

28 

Barnstable, 

636 

640 

1.01 

68 

Weston,  . 

238 

223 

.94 

^9 

Holliston, 

415 

416 

1.00 

69 

Ashburnham, 

375 

351 

.94 

30 

Whitman, 

1,029 

1,028 

1.00 

70 

Ashfield, 

156 

146 

.94 

31 

Amherst, 

692 

691 

1.00 

71 

Conway, 

214 

200 

.93 

32 

Wellesley, 

652 

650 

1.00 

72 

Upton,     . 

301 

281 

.93 

33 

Framingham, 

1,858 

1,849 

1.00 

73 

Lenox,     . 

528 

492 

.93 

34 

Edgartown,     . 

146 

145 

.99 

74 

Avon, 

307 

286 

.93 

35 

Greenfield, 

1,324 

1,311 

.99 

75 

Leicester, 

579 

539 

.93 

36 

Erving,   . 

173 

171 

.99 

76 

Fairhaven, 

557 

517 

.93 

37 

Wrentham, 

411 

406 

.99 

77 

Billerica, 

468 

434 

.93 

38 

Lexington, 

623 

614 

.99 

78 

Hopedale, 

274 

254 

.93 

39 

Easton,    . 

921 

907 

.98 

79 

Orange,  . 

1,079 

1,000 

.93 

40 

Ashby,    . 

120 

118 

.98 

80 

Nahant,  . 

108 

100 

.93 
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Sterling,  . 

213 

197 

,92 

141 

Hopkinton, 

444 

384 

.86 

82 

Winchester,     . 

1,412 

1,303 

.92 

142 

Westford, 

407 

352 

.86 

83 

Buekland, 

274 

252 

.92 

143 

Wilmington,  . 

324 

280 

.86 

84 

Cohasset, 

402 

369 

.92 

144 

Oakham, 

88 

76 

.86 

85 

E.  Bridgewater, 

497 

456 

.92 

145 

N.  Andover,    . 

784 

677 

.86 

86 

Halifax,  . 

71 

65 

.92 

146 

W.  Brookfield, 

204 

176 

.86 

87 

Rockport, 

820 

748 

.91 

147 

Athol,      . 

1,086 

935 

.86 

88 

Weimeet, 

125 

114 

.91 

148 

Rochester, 

148 

127 

.86 

89 

Northbridge,  . 

1,220 

1,112 

.91 

149 

Ipswich, . 

765 

656 

.86 

90 

Mansfield, 

710 

646 

.91 

150 

Gt.  Barrington, 

932 

842 

.86 

91 

Harwich, 

374 

340 

.91 

151 

Barre, 

350 

300 

.86 

92 

Needham, 

678 

616 

.91 

152 

Chelmsford,    . 

707 

605 

.86 

93 

Southborough, 

284 

258 

.91 

153 

Dana, 

117 

100 

.85 

94 

Brookline, 

3,060 

2,772 

.91 

154 

Danvers, 

1,460 

1,247 

.85 

95 

Groton,    . 

368 

333 

.90 

155 

Topsfield, 

123 

105 

.85 

96 

Medfield, 

239 

216 

.90 

156 

Brockton, 

7,198 

6,144 

.85 

97 

Ayer, 

467 

422 

.90 

157 

Enfield,  . 

182 

155 

.85 

98 

Chathann, 

247 

223 

.90 

158 

Cambridge,     . 

15,300 

13,021 

.85 

99 

Hinsdale, 

247 

223 

.90 

159 

Springfield,     . 

10,405 

8,845 

.85 

100 

Heath,     . 

82 

74 

.90 

160 

Essex,     . 

306 

260 

.85 

101 

Sheffield, 

253 

228 

.90 

161 

Freetown, 

246 

209 

.85 

102 

Scituate, 

398 

358 

.90 

162 

Stockbridge,  . 

390 

331 

.85 

103 

Leominster,     . 

2,074 

1,864 

.90 

163 

Maynard, 

601 

510 

.85 

104 

Uxbridge, 

627 

563 

.90 

164 

Royalston, 

162 

137 

.85 

105 

Marion,  . 

136 

122 

.90 

165 

E.  Longm'dow 

330 

279 

.85 

106 

Walpole, 

595 

533 

.90 

166 

Shrewsbury,  . 

257 

217 

.84 

107 

Belchertown,  . 

422 

378 

.90 

167 

Stow, 

165 

139 

.84 

108 

Princeton, 

133 

119 

.89 

168 

Gosnold, 

19 

16 

.84 

109 

Plymouth, 

1,539 

1,377 

.89 

169 

Shirley,  . 

259 

218 

.84 

110 

Gardner, 

1,928 

1,722 

.89 

170 

Hawley, . 

63 

53 

.84 

111 

Falmouth, 

473 

422 

.89 

171 

Taunton, 

5,016 

4,217 

.84 

112 

Hubbardston, 

204 

182 

.89 

172 

Cottage  City,  . 

163 

137 

.84 

113 

Provincetown, 

771 

687 

.89 

173 

Millbury, 

821 

690 

.84 

114 

Petersham, 

109 

97 

.89 

174 

Swansea, 

273 

229 

.84 

115 

Brookfield, 

498 

443 

.89 

175 

Sandwich, 

229 

192 

.84 

116 

Medford, 

3,503 

3,113 

.89 

176 

Maiden,  . 

6,306 

5,249 

.83 

117 

Quincy,  . 

5,281 

4,670 

.88 

177 

Westminster,  . 

214 

178 

.83 

118 

Dalton,    . 

516 

456 

.88 

178 

Sandisfield,     . 

89 

74 

.83 

119 

Lancaster, 

427 

377 

.88 

179 

Pembroke, 

181 

150 

.83 

120 

Boxborough,  . 

51 

45 

.88 

180 

Mendon, 

163 

135 

.83 

121 

Huntington,    . 

289 

255 

.88 

181 

Harvard, 

151 

125 

.83 

122 

Norfolk, . 

136 

120 

.88 

182 

Bolton,    . 

116 

96 

.83 

123 

Beverly,  . 

2,342 

2,066 

.88 

183 

Belmont, 

620 

513 

.83 

124 

Norwell, 

220 

194 

.88 

184 

Millis,      . 

235 

194 

.83 

125 

Bernardston,  . 

110 

97 

.88 

185 

Chester,  . 

274 

226 

.82 

126 

Hatfield, 

220 

194 

.88 

186 

W.  Bridgewater 

308 

254 

.82 

127 

Mt.Washington, 

25 

22 

.88 

187 

Hanson,  . 

210 

173 

.82 

128 

Duxbury, 

257 

226 

.88 

188 

Sturbridge,     . 

369 

304 

.82 

129 

Newton,  . 

5,482 

4,810 

.87 

189 

Northfield,      . 

244 

201 

.82 

130 

Williamsburg, 

375 

328 

.87 

190 

Swampscott,   . 

696 

573 

.82 

131 

North  borough, 

373 

326 

.87 

191 

Norwood, 

1,249 

1,027 

.82 

132 

Brewster, 

134 

117 

.87 

192 

Manchester,    . 

405 

333 

.82 

133 

Florida,  . 

86 

75 

.87 

193 

Montgomery, . 

56 

46 

.82 

134 

Winthrop, 

1,059 

922 

.87 

194 

Attleborough, 

2,089 

1,714 

.82 

135 

Hoi  brook. 

425 

370 

.87 

195 

Georgetown,   . 

293 

240 

.82 

136 

Nantucket, 

391 

340 

.87 

196 

Boxford, 

93 

76 

.82 

137 

South  Hadley, 

824 

715 

.87 

197 

Wilbraham,    . 

240 

196 

.82 

138 

Wareham, 

571 

495 

.87 

198 

Acton,     . 

326 

266 

.82 

139 

Westfield, 

2,099 

1,818 

.87 

199 

Hadley,  . 

277 

226 

.82 

140 

Somerville,     . 

10,715 

9,269 

.87 

200 

Arlmgton, 

1,571 

1,275 

.81 
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201 

Worcester, 

20,754 

16,833 

.81 

261 

Rowe,     . 

90 

67 

.74 

202 

Revere,   . 

2,280 

1,848 

.81 

262 

Plainfield, 

89 

66 

.74 

203 

W.  Stockbridge. 

200 

162 

.81 

263 

Haverhill, 

5,971 

4,425 

.74 

204 

Tolland,. 

63 

51 

-.81 

264 

Otis, 

73 

54 

.74 

205 

Dighton, 

296 

239 

.81 

265 

Truro,     . 

148 

109 

.74 

206 

Richmond, 

140 

113 

.81 

266 

Hull, 

193 

142 

.74 

207 

Mashpee, 

67 

54 

.81 

267 

Leverett, 

124 

91 

.73 

208 

Gay  Head, 

36 

29 

.81 

268 

Montague, 

1,337 

980 

.73 

209 

Wllliamstown, 

867 

698 

.81 

269 

Plympton, 

52 

38 

.73 

210 

Tyringhara,    . 

51 

41 

.80 

270 

Ludlow,  . 

549 

400 

.73 

211 

Egremont, 

96 

77 

.80 

271 

Norton,  . 

254 

185 

.73 

212 

Sunderland,    . 

126 

101 

.80 

272 

Granville, 

183 

133 

.73 

213 

Methuen, 

1,480 

1,186 

.80 

273 

Lincoln,  . 

139 

101 

.73 

214 

Rowley,  . 

215 

172 

.80 

274 

Rutland, 

234 

170 

.73 

215 

Holland, 

25 

20 

.80 

275 

Cheshire, 

191 

138 

.72 

216 

Milford,  . 

1,741 

1,391 

.80 

276 

Charlton, 

331 

239 

.72 

217 

Carver,    . 

169 

135 

.80 

277 

Blandford, 

147 

106 

.72 

218 

Grafton,  . 

904 

721 

.80 

278 

Dartmouth,     . 

596 

429 

.72 

219 

Dracut,    . 

533 

425 

.80 

279 

Tewksbury,    . 

492 

354 

.72 

220 

Blackstone,     . 

1,039 

828 

.80 

280 

Russell,  . 

140 

100 

.71 

221 

Palmer,  . 

1,227 

977 

.80 

281 

Brimtield, 

138 

98 

.71 

222 

Westhampton, 

120 

95 

.79 

282 

Ley den,  . 

69 

49 

.71 

223 

Easthampton, 

1,069 

845 

.79 

283 

Chesterfield,    . 

100 

71 

.71 

324 

Douglas, 

304 

240 

.79 

284 

Wales,    . 

141 

100 

.71 

225 

Cummington^ 

170 

134 

.79 

285 

Southwick,     . 

226 

160 

.71 

226 

Lynn, 

10,946 

8,611 

.79 

286 

Acushnet, 

201 

142 

.71 

227 

Hamilton, 

252 

198 

.79 

287 

Longmeadow, 

143 

101 

.71 

228 

Paxton,  . 

70 

55 

.79 

288 

Lynnfield, 

112 

79 

.71 

229 

Winchendon, . 

970 

762 

.79 

289 

Franklin, 

887 

625 

.70 

230 

Chelsea,  . 

6,442 

5,060 

.79 

290 

Newbury, 

220 

155 

.70 

231 

Bellingham,    . 

293 

230 

.78 

291 

New  Marlboro', 

221 

155 

.70 

232 

Monroe,  . 

51 

40 

.78 

292 

Prescott, 

76 

53 

.70 

233 

VVoburn, 

3,220 

2,521 

.78 

293 

Middleton,      . 

135 

94 

.70 

234 

Worthington, 

128 

100 

.78 

294 

Sharon,  . 

347 

241 

.69 

235 

Westwood, 

187 

146 

.78 

295 

Bedford, . 

199 

138 

.69 

236 

Holden,  . 

496 

387 

.78 

296 

Wenham, 

150 

104 

.69 

237 

Boston,    . 

93,281 

72,769 

.78 

297 

Waltham, 

3,905 

2,700 

.69 

238 

Hancock, 

76 

59 

.78 

298 

Gill, 

139 

96 

.69 

239 

Dunstable, 

67 

52 

.78 

299 

Spencer, . 

1,450 

997 

.69 

240 

Berkley, . 

173 

134 

.77 

300 

Warwick, 

99 

68 

.69 

241 

Marlborough, 

2,754 

2,127 

.77 

301 

Southampton, 

178 

122 

.69 

242 

Peabody, 

2,039 

1,572 

.77 

302 

Stoughton, 

962 

659 

.69 

243 

Northampton, 

3,086 

2,370 

.77 

303 

Alford.    . 

38 

26 

.68 

244 

Oxford,  . 

512 

392 

.77 

304 

Greenwich, 

91 

62 

.68 

245 

Colrain,  . 

322 

246 

.76 

305 

Hyde  Park,     . 

2,301 

1,566 

.68 

246 

Windsor, 

93 

71 

.76 

306 

Sutton,    . 

579 

394 

.68 

247 

Somerset, 

418 

319 

.76 

307 

Hampden, 

122 

83 

.68 

248 

Seekonk, 

235 

179 

.76 

308 

Boylston, 

147 

100 

.68 

249 

Templeton,     . 

653 

497 

.76 

309 

Canton,  . 

788 

536 

.68 

250 

Pittsfield, 

4,021 

3,051 

.76 

310 

New  Braintree, 

78 

53 

.68 

251 

Clinton,  . 

2,478 

1,876 

.76 

311 

Dover,     . 

137 

93 

.68 

252 

Eastham, 

82 

62 

.76 

312 

Sherborn, 

233 

158 

.68 

253 

Lanesborough, 

143 

108 

.76 

313 

Tyngsborough, 

118 

80 

.68 

254 

Savoy,     . 

92 

69 

.75 

314 

Lakeville, 

160 

108 

.68 

255 

Rehoboth, 

288 

216 

.75 

315 

Washington,  . 

86 

58 

.67 

256 

Agawam, 

483 

362 

.75 

316 

Becket,   . 

191 

128 

.67 

257 

Salisbury, 

275 

206 

.75 

317 

Watertown,    . 

1,657 

1,109 

.67 

258 

Raynham, 

250 

187 

.75 

318 

Cbilmark, 

42 

28 

.67 

259 

Carlisle,  . 

79 

59 

.75 

319 

Lowell,    . 

14,593 

9,726 

.67 

260 

Deerfield, 

315 

235 

.75 

320 

Lee, 

716 

477 

.67 
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321 

N.  Brookfleld, 

890 

592 

.67 

338 

Lawrence, 

10,899 

6,534 

.60 

322 

Adams,  . 

2,323 

1,535 

.66 

339 

Wendell, 

112 

67 

.60 

323 

Goshen,  . 

64 

42 

.66 

340 

Whately, 

116 

69 

.59 

324 

Westport, 

536 

350 

.65 

341 

Chicopee, 

3,335 

1,979 

.59 

325 

"Ware, 

1,560 

1,005 

.64 

342 

Fall  River,      . 

20,380 

12,048 

.59 

326 

Salem,     . 

6,092 

3,924 

.64 

343 

Monterey, 

95 

56 

.59 

327 

Clarksburg,     . 

252 

161 

.64 

344 

Hardwiek, 

526 

304 

.58 

328 

Lunenburg,     . 

253 

160 

.63 

345 

Fitchburg, 

6,111 

3,517 

.58 

329 

North  Adams, 

4,516 

2,837 

.63 

346 

Shutesbury,    . 

77 

43 

.56 

330 

North  Reading, 

153 

96 

.63 

347 

Dudley,  . 

660 

356 

.54 

331 

Newburyport, 

2,508 

1,561 

.62 

348 

Holyoke, 

9,820 

5,222 

.53 

332 

New  Bedford, 

11,302 

7,015 

.62 

349 

New  Ashford, 

19 

10 

.53 

333 

Pelham,  . 

100 

62 

.62 

350 

Peru, 

45 

23 

.51 

334 

Auburn, . 

344 

211 

.61 

351 

Burlington,     . 

83 

41 

.49 

335 

Phillipston,     . 

77 

47 

.61 

352 

Southbridge,  . 

2,098 

849 

.40 

336 

Berlin,     . 

173 

105 

.61 

353 

Webster, 

1,651 

629 

.38 

337 

Amesbury, 

1,664 

939 

.60 
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Abstract  of  school  committees'  returns  for  1901-1902, 
Academies  and  private  schools,         ..... 
Academies,  enrolment  in,  stationary,        .... 

Funds  whose  income  must  be  appropriated  to,  . 
Agents  of  the  Board,  appropriation  for,  financial  statement, 

Inspection  of  normal  schools  by  Ellis  Peterson, 

Reports  on  truant  schools,  ...... 

Report  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  on  nature  and  scope  of  work  of, 
Aldrich,  George  I.,  report  of,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  agents, 

As  visitor  to  the  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School, 

As  visitor  to  the  Hyannis  State  Normal  School,         .... 

As  visitor  to  the  Salem  State  Normal  School, 

American  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  amoiint  expended  by  the 

State  for  education  of  children  in,     .....         .         235-237 

Report  on,  by  the  principal, 321-323 

Anagnos,  M.,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind, 321,  3.'!8-346 

Appendices : 

A.  Report  of  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Board,    ....        243-258 

B.  ReportofG.  T.Fletcher,  agent  of  the  Board,      ....        261-275 

C.  Report  of  J.  W.  MacDonald,  agent  of  the  Board,        .         .         .        279-301 

D.  Report  of  Henry  T.  Bailey,  agent  of  the  Board,  .         .         .        305-318 

E.  Reports  on  special  schools,  ........        321-361 

F.  Report  on  county  truant  schools,  ......         365-386 

Appropriations,  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,  for  support  of  public  schools,    .  vi-xc 

For  school  buildings, vii-xci 

Per  child  between  iive  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  ....  xcvii-cvii  ■ 

Per  child  in  the  average  membership,         .         .         .         .         .         .  xcvii-cvii 

Proportion  of  taxable  property,   ........     cviii-cxl 

Summary  for  1901-1902,  in  secretary's  report, 7.3-78 

Art  School,  State  Normal.     See  Normal  Art  School. 

Attendance  upon  public  schools,       .         .         .         .          9,  73,  74,  88-91,  ii-lxxxviii 
Returns  relating  to, 79 

AA^erage  membership  of  the  schools,  best  basis  for  a  minimum  expenditure 

requirement,       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  86,  87 

Bailey,  Henry  T.,  agent  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  drawing,  report  of,  305-318 
Conferences  at  Harvard  University  on  drawing,         ....        311-314 

Resolutions  adopted,         ..........       313 

Drawing  exhibitions,  preparation  of,  .......       305 

Drawing  in  the  average  school,  .........       311 

High  schools,  suggestions  for  drawing  in, 309,310 

Absence  of  drawing  in  some,  reasons  for,         .....        306-308 
"Work  of,  in  general,    ...........       305 

Baldwin,  W.  A.,  principal,  Hyannis  State  Normal  School,      ....        59 
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44 

39 

347-350 

338-350 

.     9-21 

.   18-20 

223-237 

.  16,  17 

.   14-16 

.       207 

335-338 

34 


Banks,  school  savings, 

Bartlett,  George  H.,  principal.  State  Normal  Art  School, 
Beckwith,  Walter  P.,  principal,  Salem  State  Normal  School, 
Blind,  instruction  of  adult,  at  their  homes,       .... 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for,  report  on. 
Board  of  Education,  annual  report  of,  sixty-sixth 

Agents  of,  report  upon, 

Financial  statement  of, 

Normal  schools,  inspection  by,    . 
Training  of  teachers  in,    . 

Reports  of,  larger  edition  needed, 
Boston  School  for  the  Deaf,  report  on,  by  Thomas  Magennis, 
Boyden,  Albert  G.,  principal,  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School, 
Bradford,  Edward  S.,  report  of,  as  commissioner  of  Massachusetts  school 

fund, 221,  222 

Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  aims  and  condition  of, 

Appropriations  and  expenditures  for,  .... 

Graduates  of .........         . 

Gymnasium  building  needed  for,         ..... 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study,        .... 

Principal  of,         ........         . 

Statistics  of,  ......... 

Visitors,  report  of,        .......         . 

Brodeur,  Clarence  A.,  principal,  Westfield  State  Normal  School 

Buildings,  public  school,  equipment  and  ventilation, 

Capen,  Elmer  H.,  report  of,  as  member  of  committee  on  agents. 

As  visitor  to  the  Salem  State  Normal  School,    . 

As  visitor  to  the  Worcester  State  Normal  School, 
Carter,  Franklin,  report  of,  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Census,  school.     See  School  census  data. 

Children,  average  membership  of,  best  basis  for  a  minimum  expenditure 
requirement,       ......... 

Needless  enumeration  of,  between  five  and  lifteen  years  of  age. 

Number  of,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Child  study, 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  report  by  Franklin  Carter,   . 

Clark,  Eliza  L.,  principal,  Sarah  Fuller  Home,        .... 

Coburn,  Frank  F.,  principal,  Lowell  State  Normal  School,     . 
Commission  appointed  to    investigate    the    method  of    supporting  i^ublic 
schools,       .......... 

Compulsory  age  limits,  ijublic  school  children,         .... 

Conferences  at  Harvard  University  on  instruction  in  drawing, 
Conley,  George  H.,  report  of,  as  a  member  of  committee  on  agents. 

As  visitor  to  the  Framingham  State  Normal  School, 

As  visitor  to  the  Lowell  State  Normal  School, 

As  visitor  to  the  State  Normal  Art  School, 

Consolidation  of  schools, 

Conveyance  of  school  children. 

Points  needing  attention, 

Policy  relating  to. 
Cost  of  the  public  schools.    See  Expenditures  for  the  public  schools 
County  truant  schools.    /See  Truant  schools. 
Coiirses  of  studies,  few  changes  in,   . 

In  small  high  schools, 

Requirements  and  results,  .         .         . 
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ii-lxxxviii 
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9,  100,  101,  vi-xci 
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Deaf,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for. 

Educational  institutions'  for.    See  Special  schools. 

Dog  tax  and  other  income,         ..... 

Drawing,  absence  of,  in  some  high  schools,  reasons  for, 
High  schools  in  the  country,  suggestions  for, 
Outline  of  requirements  in.  Harvard  University, 
■  Educational  progress, 

Evening  schools,         .... 

Expenditures  for  the  public  schools, 

For  each  child 

For  buildings,      .... 
For  support,  .... 

Taxation  cost,  .... 
From  other  sources  than  taxation, 
Percentage  of  State  valuation,    . 
Relation  of,  to  municipal  tax. 

Feeble-minded.     See  Massachusetts  School  for. 

Fernald,  Walter  E.,  superintendent,  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded,        321,  358-361 

Financial  statement.  Board  of  Education,  appropriations,       .         .         .        22.3-237 

Agents  of  the  Board, 231,  232 

Aid  to  normal  pupils, 232 

Deaf,  education  of ,       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .        235-237 

Incidental  expenses, 233 

Members  of  the  Board,  travelling  expenses,        .         .         .         .         .         .       234 

Normal  schools, 223-232 

Registers  and  blank  forms, ..........       234 

Summer  schools, 233 

Teachers'  institutes, 233 

Financial  statement,  Massachusetts  school  fund,      .         .         .         .         .        221, 222 

Fiscal  year  of  school  returns, 79 

Fitchburg  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures,  .         .        224,  225 

Boarding  hall  and  dormitory, 51,  52 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, 51 

'  Lectures,      . .         .         .         .  53,  54 

Needs, .54 

Principal  of, 51 

Statistics  of, 54, 55 

Theory  and  practice, 52,  53 

Visitors'  report, 51-55 

Fletcher,  G.  T.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of 261-275 

Child  study, 271 

Committees  and  superintendents, 267 

Consolidation  of  schools, 264,  265 

Courses  of  studies,  subjects,  requirements  and  results,       .         .         .        270,  271 

Educational  progress, 272 

High  school  privileges, _    .         .         .       270 

Holyoke  teachers'  institute,  program  of, 261,  262 

Pecuniary  support  of  schools, 268 

Rural  sshools, 269,  270 

Special  State  aid  to  small  towns, 265-267 

Supervision  by  superintendents,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .        262-264 

-Teachers,  qualifications  that  indicate  exceptional  ability ,  .         .         .       267 

Truant  schools,  report  on, 379-381 

Work  of,  in  general,     ..........        261,  262 
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Framingliam  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures, 

Health  conditions, 

Household  arts  department, 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study 

Lectures  and  gifts, 

Practice  school  facilities. 

Principal  of, 

Special  students  and  classes, 

Statistics  of, 

Visitors'  report,   . 

Wells  Hall, 

Workshop,  need  of  room  for 
Fuel  and  care  of  school  premises,  expenditures  for. 
Fuller,  Sarah,  principal,  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,   . 
Fund,  Massachusetts  school,  report  of  the  commissioners, 

School  committees'  duty  relating  to,  . 

Towns'  share  of  income,  1902,      ...... 

Graduated  tables  of  appropriations  for  schools.     See  Statistics, 

tables. 
High  schools,  approval,  withholding  of,  . 

Course  of  studies,  outline  for  small  high  schools, 
Suggestions  for,         .... 

Drawing  in,  .         .         .         .         . 

Instruction  in,  towns  under  500  families, 

Law  of  1902,  relating  to,      . 
Classification  of  towns  under,  . 
Towns  affected  by,    .... 

Legal  requirements  by  the  State, 

Length  of  schooling  required  by  law, 
Towns  falling  short  of,     . 

Niimber  of,  and  enrolment  in,'    . 

State  aid  to,  ..... 

Statistics  relating  to,   . 

Tuition  in,  State  reimbursement  of,    . 
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